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In Five 1 „ 48 


Tranllated 8 


5 To which are prefix' 8 
x ife of SOCRA T E F 
; | From the French „ 
| of Menſiun renne 
Til | A Member of the French . 1 

Life + Ly ENOPHON,|| 
| Þ 5 Collected from ſeveral Aurno e To 
|| With ſome Account of His WxrTinGs. 2 
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Baron of cAſpburnham, &c. 


Defenders of Chriſtianity, 
= writing an Apology for 
/ the Chriſtians to the Em- 
WY Al perours in his Days, ad- 
d reſsd himſelf to the em in 


= [theſe Words: To ruE EMPEROURS. 
= Mar cus AURELIUSs ANTONINUS, 
AND Lucrus AukELIus pg eos 1 
EE ConqQuerours of ARMENIA AND, 
$9 OSARMATIAS AND WHAT IS YET MORE | 
1 THAN ALL h PRI. 0 de OPHERS. 


— . eee He 


Lord ASnBuRNHAm, | 


N K of hs 3 a 5 


* =. 
& *# 4 

- T) 

'S 4 U 


Vie e 


To PhiloGaphy, My hs IT the lt 1 
Legiſlatours; and compell d ſtubborn and 1 
| cls: Multitudes to ſubmit to their 


3 


He e, this glorious Champion 
of the Chriſtian Name, believ'd, that 4 
one might be ſomewhat more than Con- I 
querour, or than Poſſeſſour of a Great 
Empire. He conſider'd in the Kings, 4 
to whom he was ſpeaking, their Philo- 0 
ſophy, that is to lay, their Merit, ra- 
ther than their Dignity : He conſider d % 
in them that divine Quality, which not 
only enlightens the Mind, but at the 2 
fame time directs and tempers the Man- 
ners; and which alone makes the Diſtin- 
| ion between the civilz ol Nations, and 
the Barbarians. 


4 
4 
1 


Conduct: It was Philoſophy, that ren 


$36 


. derd their Prudence always vigilant; 
their Magnanimity always intrepid; their 
TE: Clemency always indulgent; and taught 
them the wonderful Secret, to mk 
+, themſelves be fear'd without ufing Vio- 
lence, and to ſurmount their Enemies 
N without deſtroying them. - 
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The Dedication 


| Theſe, My Lo Rp, are ſome of the 
4 L.oelken Effects, that Philoſophy produ- 
in the Minds of Men; and which, re- 
lecting on them, have encourag'd me to 
;, | preſume to beg your Patronage ; and to 
Inſcribe to Your LORDSHI the 
following Sheets, which contain not only 
the Hiſtory of the Life, bur alſo the Do- 
Arine of one of the Sages, to whom all 
1e Antiquity has allow'd the Glory of hay- 
n- ing been the firſt, who cultivated the 
n- true Philoſophy ; a Term, which many 
1d now a- days imagine to be only appropri- 


ated to, and ſhut up in, Schools; but 


"Hot of any uſe in the W ord; and that 


rt Philoſophy indeed renders Men fit for 


_ $6 a but unfit for Action. 


. 4 But, among cmerable other Ex- 
;# Lale that might be alledg'd to prove 


eir the contrary, we have a pregnant In⸗ 


ht] 4 ſtance of the Errour of that Belief in the 


ke Perſon of Socrates; who excell'd no leſs in 


- 


jo-Mthe Active, than in the Contemplative 
ies EA ife ; Sha. diſſuaded his Hearers from 
Wwoploying their time in that e 1 
A hich conſiſts 1 in a too curious — and 
4 In 


5 Nature; and exhorted them to the Stu- 
dy and practice of divine and moral Vir- 
tyes. This is the true Philoſophy, which 7 


Dreſs, humbly imploring Your Lon D- A J 
SHIP 8 Protection. £ 


Md that Love of Wiſdom and Virtue, 4 

by whole Aſſiſtance Your TWuftrious An, 1 
ceſtours, for ſo numerous a Succeſſion of | 
Ages, as even from long before the 
Norman Conqueſt to this Day, perform'd 3 
thoſe Glorious Actions, which are re- 
corded of them in our Engliſn aa / 


- where the Name of AsnBuRN HAM 
is read with univerlal Veneration, and 
will continue to be lo, till Reading fel, 1 

be no more. 1 


he. a fit Subject for a Panegyrick, not fl & 
54" AMET 5 Be pleas'd therefore, My Lone | 1 


do permit me to take Notice only ot tha 
: Great As SHBURN H K 4 from whoaſ 1 


T he eee 1 
Inquiry into the Cauſes and Effects of. | 


93 


he both taught and practis d, and now 
firſt appears, in one Body, in an ah, 


This, My T6 RD, is ther Philo. | I 


"ha particularize Ha of them would 
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3 he Dedicatio. 

0 ul BY LorDsniy is lineally de- 
| ended, and who, on the Plain of Bat- 
C in Suſſer, our Engliſh Pharſalia, near 


is Country, expir'd in the Defence of, 
Ind at the lame time withy the  Engliſh- 
„ Saxon Empire. 


4 Grow Anceftours ; and "what may we not 


e. Farly Promiſes of treading in their Steps: 


\. Nou, My LORD, whoſe Virtues con- 
b „ {s Your Deſcent, and who, well confi- ” 
n 0 £ lering how poor it is to rely on the Fame _ 
pf others, already reflect back on Your | 
Preat Progenitours the Luſtre of that 
3 4 0 which You derive from them. 
ij And what too may we not expect from 
RY ov x. Lonpsnry's Progeny, in whoſe 
eins will flow not only the Blood of the 
ASHBURNHAMS, but that too of the 


„ SOUBRSETS, 


3 which then was, and ſtill is 
he Seat of Your Family, too prodigal 
ob his Blood, at the Head of the Bann of 


| Such, My s were Your Gho- ” 


9 eaſonably expect from Your own more 
| Advanced Years, who have given ſuch 


that 


tient and Noble Families of Europe. : 


launching into a Sea beyond my Depth.“ 4 
Xenophon ſays ſomewhere, That Who. 
ever praiſes amiſs, calumniates whom 
he would commend : And leſt I ſhould 


do, in ſome Meaſure, like the prudent? 4 

| Painter of old, Who drew a Veil over 
What he deſpair d of ever being able to 
: _ repreſent. As for me, My Lok D, 13 
muſt be content to remain in the Silence 
of Admiration, after having firſt beſought? 3 
Your LoxRDsaie tobelieve, That 
no Man can be with more Sincerity, bo 
: miſſion, and Gratitude, than J am. 4 


r * oux Lox RD $ 15 P's | 1 
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7. he Dedication. 


that i is to ſay, of three of the moſt a 


But I fear, Myr 1 that 4; am 11 


fall under that Cenſure, 1 beg Leave 10 


M Loxp, 105 


| Obedint seat, 
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— deiii the World any new Compo- 
= #/ſitions of our own, which have 
or the ſtrength of Thought, the Authority, nor Elegance 

tbe Works of the Ancients, and which often ſay only 
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NS the beſt of Laws ſtand in need 
| . of being reviv'd ; ſo too it ſeems 
EY meceſſary'from time to time to 
bring good Books a-new into 
vogue: And, in my Opinion, by 
doing ſo, we render a greater 
N Service to the Publick, than by 


Pe ſame thing. Beſides, the Illuſtrious i tions of the 
Preat cannot be made too publick, to excite in Poſterity 
Emulation to imitate them. This has encourag d me 
= 'ranſlate into our Language the following Work of 
Fenophon, hich never till now appear d in an En- 


Nu of all the Diſciples of Socrates, who bave 
ritten of him, the two moſt Renown'd are, beyond all 
pute, Plato and Xenophon ; and theſe are theß 
ove whoſe Writings are now remaining; the Works of 
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all the ref having ſuſfer'd the ill Fate of good Bock, | 1 
and left us only a Regret for their Loſs. It ia piece i. 
god Fortune, that the two moſt Eminent have eſcap ! 
the Storm, and that theſe faithful Depoſitaries of th, 
Soul of that Great Man have been ſafely tranſmittt. 
3 mp. down even to ms. It u by their Means, as Plutarch 
. _ obſerves, that the Studious in our Days participate evi, 
| now of the Banquets and Converſations of Socrates, 3 
much as they who Were actually preſent at them. Tri j 
by their eMeans that his Divine Diſſertations are nu 
6 vaniſſh d away,” aud that we have ſtill enough left a, 3 
3 by which we may form a Tudgment of him our ſelves 4 
I if we will not abide by that which all Antiquity. has 4 
mnade of him before ms. Leap ont in theſe Books ovhich 
are intitul d, IHE MEMORABLE THINGS, 3 
has made a Collection of bis moſt remarkable Diſcourſes 
aud he touches likewiſe here and there on ſome of b 
Adi ions: He relates only what he bad ſeen, and ub 
| ie had heard; which ought to render his Teſtimony the; 
1 more Aut bentick. He ſeems to have ingag d in thi 
1 Undertaking, with Deſign only to vindicate the Repu', 
i} VPP of his dear Maſter from the horrible Celumnie 
which his Accuſers advanc d to deftroy him : And m. 
thinks he cries out to us in every Page; JUDGr 4 & 
WHETHER A MAN, WHO HAS DONERS 
AND WHO HAS SAID THESE THING 
CAN HAVE BEEN. SUCH AS HIs- ENEMRS* 2 
Ys  MIES HAVE REPRESENTED HIM? Tb 
Vas the «Method Socrates himſelf obſery'd to mani 
DZ Jil his own Innocence, when he ſaid, That all bis Li 0 
. be had been ny nothing but preparing his Apology. An. * 
this way of fuſtifying him redo uud 
5 * Zeropd' vie 22 ſo much to his Glory, that Dio 
hos . e ee irons dpd. Dyfius Halicarnaſſæus can not bi 4 
7 lame Eats drous 8 lieve, but that the Deſign of Keno 5 
-Pioul. Hal. run. IE phon was rather to præiſe than iW 
: a * * But under what 2 


| - - 5 8 e 


„ ee 
* 


P The V 
FA 4 be ver this Work be receiv d, call it a Eifer, or alt 
T4 Z an Apology, it is one of the moſs excellent Pieces of 


E 177 2 
% all Antiquity ; For, whether we reflect on the great 
rh Pariety of the Subjects it treats of, or the inimitable 


ndour and Naturalneſs, with which the Things are 
ated; whether we weigh the Excellence of the Do- 
"Brine, or conſider the Greatneſs of Soul of Socrates, we | 
SY Ya be fore d to acknowledge, That nothing more perfect 
i its Kind was ever ene d in the -moſt bappy Ages 
. of Philoſophy. And, what crowns all its other Perfecti- 
1, aps, and gives them the laſt Ornament, is, that theſe 
ven Fre not Dialogues invented at Pleaſure, where Perſons 


Ian Are introduc d, 2ho could not poſſibly have ſeen one an- „ 
hich her, and who Av d not in the ſame Age; nor of e 
38, 3 Lich Socrates could be able to ſay, that Words, which 
-ſer;. Mdeed be newer thought of, are there put into his Mouth: 


F hug 24 Xenophon here writes, Was actually [aid by 


„. Socrates in the Occaſions that are here related. And — 
1 is is what Diogenes Laertius would Hawe us know, ; 3 


thi when Jpeaking of Xenophon, and of this Wor * x ſays; 


2 13 w e f ed Ta e, us Sous 8 I 


| ell 0 5 a Collection of the Diſcourſes of So- = = =: 
GI Sate, and publiſh'd them in the Books, which e 
NERS Be intituld, MEMOIRS, or THE MEMORA- 5 

5 1 LE THINGS. hich, taken in a ſtrid ſenſe, 


NH 42 7 onld be falſe; becauſe long ere Xenop! 105 had be- 
1 9 n this Book, which he did not till after the Death of | 
„n, Pcrates, Plato had compos d ſome Dialogues, RR. 
4 ich be brought in Socrates ſpeaking : Among ] 
=, witneſs THE LYSIS, which Socrates himſelf _ 
4 /cen, not without complaining e, of the Freedom that 

i 4 aba, had taken in lending him Thoughts and Words: 
i bis proves, that Laertius cou'd have no other mean 
end g ban that Xenophon was the firſt, who, in his 

Wks of THE MEMORABLE. THINGS, had 

1 Pera the real Diſcourſes of Socrates, without the 
A 2 „„ i; 


: 
— ——— —— ere 


iv The PRE FAC. 
mixture of any Fiction, without inſerting Excurſions of 1 

9 his own, as the other bad done before him. It has been % 
| alſo well obſerv d, That this Work juſtly deſerves th. J 
4 Preference above all the other Works of Xenophon, 0 
1 on account of its baving this particular Excellence ani | f 
[ Advantage over them ; That one of them is proper on, f 
1 for the Inſtruction of Kings; another, only for a Cap- 7 
= | tain of Horſe ; a third, only for a Man who delights is 4 
= Hunting : But that this is uſeful to Kings, to Subject, ? 
| RE Soldiers, to Politicians, to Philoſophers, to Trade 9 
{ munen; In a Word, to all forts of Perſons: And th $ 
[ 5 whole Method of it is ſo Fudicious, the ſeveral Sul. 0 
] Jects it handles, ſo diſcreetly diverſify'd and blend” 
Together, that, there is not in the whote Work anj © 
l thing that diſguſis the Learned, or rn dijencomages and [ 
; 5 baulks the Weak. 1 
1 De Opinions ier concerning the. Number of Fm 
. Bool of theſe MEMORABLE THINGS; I 
4 Some allow them to be but Four, and will by no meam 7 
BS admit THE OE CONO M CK to make th 7 
| fifth. Of theſe, among others, are Cardinal Beſſario 6 
ꝙFE1tnß M. Charpentier, who have Tranſlated the Fel 4: 
=. and have rejected the Oeconomick ; neverthcle/s, 5 
S I have follow'd the Opinion of Galen, Leunclavius, 5 
| __ Caſaubon, and ſome others, who bold it to be thi 


fefth and laft of THE MEMORABLE THING. 
M. Charpentier alledges ſeveral Reaſons to prove i 
| Bo Contra), which it will not be amiſs to examine parti % 
1 cularly, that the Reader may judge of their ali 7 
Ls. and of the Reaſons that have induc'd me to diſſent from 
bis Opinion. Firſt then he urges, That Diogenes La 
ertius diff. v guiſbes them in expreſs Terms in the Lift 
of Nenopnon, where that Authour ſays, that be com, 
1 pos d the Books T HE MEMORABLE THIN 090 
A THE OECONOMICK and the BAN 
1 915 oo 7 That 52 5 and 2 * Columella in 


. ener 50 A. et; 
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The p REFACE. 


eular Wark: at that Cicero tr 5 ted it a part, 
and even divided it into Three Books. To this I an- 


the Fer, That THE OECONOMICEK venting of 


ON, ape particular Subject only, and that roo of a e dit 
ani ferent Nature from any of thoſe that are band [ed in the 
on, #rf Four Books of TIIE MEMORABLE Ti 11! d, 


Lab. 4 me to have its Name from the Subject it Freats of, 
11 and that it would have been impoſſible to have given a 


ellis, Sorticular Title to any of the other Four Books, becauſe 

de of the ſeveral Subjects that are Diſcours d upin in each. 
th of them : Why then might not Laertius call it IHE 

YIA ECONOMIC ; cud Athenæus and Columeila 


nd eite it by that Title, even tho it made the fifth Book 


an of THE MEMORABLE THINGS. 47 
and aſt, this has been frequently practisd in ſucceeding 
Ages: For how often do we find cited, for Example, 
the Lacancius de falſa Religione, De Origine Erroris, 


I 0; bend of the firſt, ſecond Book, &c. of his Inſtitutes. 155 


eam ¶ Neither can I ſee what ſtreſs can be laid upon Ciceros 
e the ranſlat ing it a- part, ſince it treats of a Subject of 4. 
rio, gifferent Nature from any of thoſe that are treated of 
Few, z the firſt, Four Books : rind as to bis having divided 
leſs, zt into Three ſeveral Chapters, or Books, the Reaſon _ 


ius, it is evident, becauſe Wis Book treats of Three ſe ve- 

r fal Parts of Oeconomy. I. Of the Duty of a Mi- 

G freſs of 4 Family. II. Of the Duty of a Maſter 
of a Family. III. 07 griculture: And Cicero bas 

i livided it after that manner. But 55 it re aſonable to 

% nfer from all this, that Socrates never bad any ſuch 

Conference with Iſchomachus, or that he never af- 


HL — 4 


4. erwards related that Conference to Critobulus in the - 


| | "Wi of Xenophon : ? Yet this ought to be proud, 
before we can allow that Book to be a meer Fidion, as 
| . Charpentier #tyles it, and would have #s 7 of 0M Z 


_citMfourth Book of "THE MEMORABLE THINGS 
pi nds in ſuch a manner, 77 ſhews that the Aro bad 


= ; 3 — 


5 to be. But be goes on far ther, aud affirms, That the _ 
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and is preparing to do 15 ſeveral Pages before: He re. 
capitulates in a few Words all the chief Points be had 


| eſſential Part of the Peroration, as Ariſtotle obſerve , 
in the firſt Book of his Rhetorick. In ſhort, he leave * 


an Impreſſion of the Virtue of Socrates, that it ma 
be affirm d he has bit the Mark at which be aim d, 
which in going farther be would have overſhot, 7 
been wide of. Allowing all this to be true; yet Wii) 
might not Xenophon take his Pen in Hand again, 


concerning Fuſtice, Piety, Temperance, Gratitude, and 
many other Divine and Moral Virtues, give us the 
Iuſtructions of that Philoſopher, relating to good Hufe 
 bandry, and the prudent Management of our pri watt | 
_ Concerns in the World? And in this Caſe the Peroration 
of which M. Charpentier takes notice, ſeems ame 
_ neceſſary, ſince the Authour deſign d to make a Tranſition, 


10 a Subject of a quite different Nature Fu that he 2 8 
ill then 155 handling. 


— — —— 
N 7 3 


Would net have alledged this Argument ; for he mil 1 
5 hae obſerard, that the Eighth Beek of hat Aut bon 1 
Kue loud cia bears the ſame Fropertion in length, te 2 


e of THE MEMORABLE THINGS; 40 


The PREFACE. 


. a bis Deſign. We manifeſtly ſee, ſays he, b 
be lays ide his Pen; he takes Jeave of his Reader, | > 


been treating of in the preceeding Books, which is 
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by his Words, that conclude the fourth Bock, ſo Prong. 


and after having given us the Opinion of Socrates ' 


But M. Charpentier farther goes on, and ſal 4 


There are ſeveral other eMarks that confirm theſi 
Works to he different; as 17 Diſproportion there is 17 
een the Books of THE MEMORABLE THING? 
and THE OECONOMICK, which alone contain, 
as much is any to of the others An Inſtance, 77 9 
he, without Example i in this Autheur, who always di- 
: wides Books into a very exatt Equality. FM. Char- 


pentier bad turnd over His Renophon carefully, Y 5 


he” 


. 


Second, as THE OECONOMICK. NN 70 1 


5 6, 8 


awe: 


ws. "al 


„ 


T 
Zain, 


rates 


| and 
s the. 
Eu. 


ban, 


ation 


: ZMICK, be twice as long as the other. 
gument, tho true in Matter of Fatt, is not, that Ican 


% The . 
T... . 7 them, as Is aſſerts of THE OECONO. 


His next Ar- | 


„ of greater force than the former ; For 5 there tells 


'That in the Books of LIIE MEMORABLE 


wer (ation, and always on the ſame Subject. 


Dialogue in the fourth Book, between Socrates 


2 Euthy demus, is Suppoſitioas likewiſe, becauſe it 


HINGS, the Dialogues are very ſhort ; that one Book | 


7e : 
- Eontains eweral, and that the Authour goes all at once, 
From one Subject to another; whereas IHE OECO- 


roll 1 
— Dh OMICK, on the contrary, is but one ſingle Con- 
What of 

pll this ? Will this Allegation amount even toa Circum- 


wh 5 antial Proof of its being meerly Suppoſi Ttitious ? We 


pa), in my Opinion, with. equal Reaſon affirm, that 


Val 


"Contains near twice as.much as any one of the other Di- 


blogues : in the preceeding Books. OECONOMY, in 


„ vancing, and to prove beyond all Contralliction, that 


x 2-15 Dialog ue of OECONOML, 3s 4 Dialogue pure- 
/ invented, we need only read the firſs Words of it, 
4 i run thor: : Ha le 
uinovo ul td Sant opive, 
and ſo on: Which Leunclavius tranſlates thus : 3 Allo 
divi etiam Socratem aliquando de Adminiftratione 


Ts Laer % ack 


general, is a Subject of large extent ; many Things are 
0 ompriz'd under that Head ; and I cannot but "with, . 
that Socrates bad Diſcours 4 likewiſe with Critobulus 
concerning the other Parts of it; and thus given Xe 
hat | A ophon an Opportunity of 0 ling his Book much long 
er than it is; Jo many your. Inſtructions are contain d 
1 er M. . has reſervd his n : 
Blow for the laſt, and tells us, That to obviate all 
manner of Doubt of the Truth of what be has been ad- 


Eis Hao, n, @ KerniCunts 


rei familiaris hujuſimodi quedam difl:zrentem. Dic 


mi Critobule, &. And Strebeus renders Au- 


* 


gan ri quondam Soeritem, cum de A 1miniftcarions - 
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ſent at any ſuch Converſation between SOCrates 4 


dlees, that he heard it: For ſoon after the beginning © 


alledges the Example of the Younger Cyrus, who de 


| ſos M. Charpenticr, from the very Words which 64 


firſt Book of the War of the Younger Cyrus. Now bow 


The PAFA 


rei familiaris in hanc ſententiam 4 
awhich is as much as to ſay, I have likewiſe former) 
heard Socrates Diſcour ſing with Critobulus concern 

ing Oecoromy, n Wards to this Effect, &c. Now 
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crates himſelf ſoys afterwards, it is as clear as th 
Day, that Xenophun could not poſſibly have been pre. 


Critobulus, and conſequently,. that no ſuch was evi 
held; or, at leaſt, that it is falſe to affirm, as þ 


Fs Book, Socrates ſpeaking in Praiſe of Agriculture, - 


lighted much in it; and enlarging much on the excel. 

lent Qualities of that Prince, obſerves, That he hai 

wor the Hearts of | his People to that degree, that hap. 
pening to be kill d in the Battel that was given betuec s 
him and his Brother Artaxerxes, his Friends fougs: I 
around his Body to the very lift Gaſp, and were all _ 
flain by his fide, except Ariæus only : and ibu 
Circumſtance of that Battel is likewiſe related in ile. 


r * . ee S. _ 


_ ceuld Nenophon have heard Socrates ſay this, had. # 
ing never fre him after that Battel? The wha: 4 
world knows, that Xenophon accompany 'd the N ounT © 
er Cyrus in that Enpedition againſt Artaxerxes. 2 Fu 

fades, Diogenes Laertius ſays expreſly, Thar Xeno- 

phon went aw 'y from Athens a Year before the Death 
of Socrates ; and / by the Computation, even of Neno- 3 
Tg hi mſclf, We find that the Greets, with whom | 
he was, ſpent above a Year and a half in that Ho- 
age ; and as for him; felf, we know that he return d wu! 2 
to Athens, but went to the Far in Thrace, and 


- thence e time into Aſiu: How then could he hear 
Socrates ſpeak of the Circumſtances of that Battel, 1 
ſuce it was fought after their parting, and they neve 
ſaw one another more* Thas far M. Ch: . 3 
70%; i A 
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5 th | cannot be deny d, but that the Matter of Fadi is true, 


pre. 


an | 
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7s ht 


ng 


Fare 


Ad- 5 
xcel. I. 


Alemory the very Words of this, or of any of the 


had 


ha "= 
Compos d them according to the Collections he had. 
made long before: What hurt was there then done to 
Socrates, or to us, when coming to relate that Part of 
* this Dialogue, at all of which he himſelf had been 
preſent, where Socrates takes occaſion to tell Crito- 
bulus hat had formerly paſs'd betwees Lylander 
and Cyrus, relating to the Subject of which they 
Mere talking; What harm, I ſay, has Nenophon 
ung. dene in adding that remarkable Circumſtance of 
ile Death of Cyrus. All Men naturally lay hold 
on any Opportunity to talk of things that ſo nearly 
euch them; and of Perſons for whom they have 
the higheſt Veneration ; and he took this Occaſion ta 
gelate that glorious Cireumſtance, which attended the 
Death of that great Prince, who had been his Friend 
nt nd Benefator. Is this a ſufficient Reaſon to make 
us deem the whole Bock a Forgery, a meer Fiction? 
I could, but for fear of Profaneneſs forbear to men- 
tel, ien ſome Paſſages in Books, whoſe Truth no Man 
- wiſfruſts, which nevertheleſs have a more viſible ap- 
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„% THE OECONOMICK, That it js not 


70 J for Hiſtoric:l. In anſwer to this, I ſay, That 


and that Xendphon never ſaw Socrates after the 
Death of Cyrus : and conſequently never could hear 
bim Diſcourſing of it : But it is very probable, that 


writing theſe Books of the MEMORABLE THINGS 


many Tears after the Death of Socrates, he muſt 
bade made uſe of ſome Memoirs he had taken from 
the very Mouth of Socrates; for it is ſcarce rea- 
ſonable to believe, that he retaind ſo long in his 


ret Bom whence he concludes with this ſevere Sentence 
ner, ; #4 | 
cer, fit to joyn 4 Mork, that is branded in front with ſo 


pelpable a mark of Forgery, with Books that are re- 


other Dialogues contain d in theſe Books ; but that he 


earance of Counterfeit : I could name an eAuthour 


XE ' The PRE. 

who concludes his Work with the Relation of his own 4 

Death and Burial, yet neither M. Charpentier ns 

my ſelf ever for that reaſon ſuſpected his Works t6 

be Jap poſititious. In ſhort therefore, I affirm, That 

' tho" we wanted the Authority of Galen, Leunclavi- 

us, Caſaubon, and others, whom I mention'd be. 

fore ; yet it is moſt evident, even from the Words that 

begin this Book, and that are already cited, that it 

is only a Continuation or Sequel of the former Books: 

Wl  T have likewiſe heard Socrates, &c. Does not this + 

Il! - bew a Wlation to ſomething that is paſt? This Bock 

bas no Introduction, no Preface to uſher it in as a + 

11 | different Work from the former; but begins exactly i 

_ in the ſame manner, as the Second, Third and Fourth 

Boobs ef THE MEMORABLE THING)». 

0 - but it came to have the Title of. THE OE 

_  CONOMICK, becauſe, as ] binted before, it 

treats only of the Mimagement of Domeſtick Affairs; 

| whereas the other Four Books contain many and ve 

. different Subjects, and therefore hade had no particular 

Titles given them. And this viſible Connexion be- 

_ teen the OECONOMICK and the other Books « _ 

| HR. the MEMORABLE THINGS, 3s the chief Reaſe, 
| C2, 
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that induces me to believe it a Part of them. But le. 
Rn fo, or not; the Publick cannot take it amiſs, that! 
Wil . preſent them with a Tranſlation of it, fence even thoſe © 
1 | 5 who will not allow it to be ſo, grant it to be a ml 15 5 
i! | „ Excellent Treatiſe. Even M. Char pentier | himſelf, be 
3 whoſe Fudgment is univerſally eſteem d, and weighs 
if . — "ny much in the Opinion of the Learned World, tho 


at 


=: be will by no means admit it to be a Part of T HE 
Wee MEMORABLE THINGS, ſays never! . 
_ teſs, That it is made up of Excellent Maxims ml 
© Jnſtructions, relating to the M magement of a Fa. 
il, to Agriculture, and the Conduct of our Privat 
|| Oy _Aﬀairs. Qn tort, ſays he, in his Preface, [pra- by 

ef the TAE DOECONOMICK, de cette Leu 
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1 ; ein de 3 Maximes pour le Menage, pour 
F Agriculture, et pour la conduite des Affaires. 
% After this, 1 hope, it will not be laid to my Charge, 


bat that I have confounded what. is purely Hiſtorical with 
wi. aÞhat is not ſo; nor lengthen'd with too little Reaſon, 
le. Phat others have retrench d perhaps with leſs; not 
hat ſay thro' Neglect, or what is yet worſe, an over- 
it fondneſs of their own Opinions. 

1. Before theſe Five Books of T HE ME M OR A- 


bs BLE THINGS, I have jv THE LIFE 
ok OF SOCRATES, and THE LIFE OE 


54 XENOPHON. The firſt of them is purely a 
er "Tranſlation from the French of M. Charpentier : 
art Af Work that has gone thro many Editions in ſeveral 
Gd Countries, and been univerſally receiv'd with great Ap- 
DE. plauſe; even the great Cardinal Mazarine thought 
' tit not below the Dignity of his Purple, to have his 


irs; Name inſcrib d to the Second Edition of it; after it 


ver) Sad, as I may ſay, paſs d the Pikes, and overcome 
"The Cenſure of an envious and detracling Age. The 


be. Book will ſatisfy their Curioſity, who deſire to ſee at 
x; 9 05 : one View the Life of that Philoſopher : 
"Peſigen of Xenophon having been ro juſtify him from 


r 61 e falſe Imputations that were laid to bis Charge, be 
bat! Fade it his chief Care to lay before us his Opinions and 
bis Dotrine, which had been repreſented ſo much a- 


0 135 2 iſs : 


But he takes net the leaſt notice either of his 


199 Hitar/ Exploits, or of the Form of Government under 
the © avhich be lid d: He ſuppoſes his Reader to know all. 
II 7 7 before- hand. Neither does he make the leaſt men- 


e 
. 


re, tion of many Particulars of his Life, which we meet 
and vnith here and there in other Authours, and that as much 


Fi, deſer de to be known, as thoſe he relates. Beſi des, 
b. Charpentier, that he might give a faithful Idea 
e this Great Man, has obſerv'd [ome , Order in this 
=> Which the Ancient Tut aut hours bave given us. 
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ſelf, Birth, of his Circumſtances i in the World, of his Mi- 
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The PRErAace. 


fo confuſedly, that we can hardly dif cern, which wa; 
the firſt, which the laſt of bis en,; 5 for the 


often joyn Events together, between which newvertheleſ 
great diſtance of Time inter ven d: Among others, 


witneſs Eunapius in Ædeſio, who there takes tl! | 
Death of Socrates to have been an immediate Effe, 
the Comedy of Ariſtophanes, call'd THE CLOUDs; 
tho by the Chronology, there appears to hawe been an 

Interval of above Three and twenty Years betzwen 
| them. Now M. Charpentier has taken care to fil | 


up this Void, and colle! ing all the remarkable Ad. 


ventures of the Life of Socrat 's during that G 
Time, has rank'd the chief & \itions in their du: 
Places, according to their Chron logical Order, whicl 
#« juſtify'd by a Table he has dran n up for that purpoſe, 

and which 25 Nader will find at the end of T HE. 
LIFE OF SOCRATES. I a Mord, by ad- 
ding THE MEMORABLE THING S to 

the Life of that Philoſopher, the whole Hiſtory of him 
is contain'd in this Volume: And 1 not only hope that 7 
 {uch as have already been con ve. Jant with SOCrates,i!! 
not be diſpleas to fee bim in this Condition; but 
perſuade my ſelf likewiſe, thut they who bave 1 10 1 


been unacquainted with him, will not take it ami: 


that I have given them this Opportunity of n 


the Knowledge of his Life and Doctrine. 


It will now be expe:ied that I ſhould give ſome Ac- 


count of my having ſubjoyn d 1 r OF 


| XENOPHON 2 that. of SOCRATES; 


And to confeſs a Truth, Ican with greater eaſe giv: 3 


Keaſon for my having done fo, than alledge any 5 : 


| {onable Excuſe for preſuming to undertake a Task, 


much above my Strength, and that would require the " | 


Pen of ” | Charpentier to perform at. equal to its 


North. The ſafeſt way to judge of any thing is by the * 
K fects it produces : The Fruis diſcovers the Nature of © 
the Tree; and in my 9 the Excetlence of the 
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Doctrine of Socrates, will appear the more viſible to 
thoſe, who reflect, how many of his Diſciples became 
great Men by following his Precepts and Inſtructions - 
And ſince the Deſign of this Book is to give a full 
ea of that Philoſopher, and of the Do'!rine be 
taught; it would, I think, have been in ſome mea- 
ſure imperfect, without this Inſtance of the wonderful 
Effects of that Do-irine, in the Perſon of Renophon, 


% being truly Great on many Accounts, ſeems to 


me to have excell d even Plato himſelf. Beſides, it 


Ad. ; a common Cuſtom with thoſe who take upon them to 
p of Tranſlate any of the Works of the Antients, to give ſome 
„% Account of their Authours : And I was willing to do 
hich mine that Fuſtice, which others, who before me have 
pole, Fender d into Engliſh ſome other Parts of bis Works, 
JE have omitted to do him. Theſe were the Conſiderati- 
ad- ons thai put me upon collecting out of bis own Wri- 
S % tings, and from others of the Antients ; and upon di- 
him geting into Order the moſt remarkable Al ions of his 
hit Life. In magnis voluille far eſt ; and the Reader 
will muſt Fudge, how well I have acquitted my [elf of 
bat i adventurous Undertaking, oo on - 
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che fixth of the Mo T 
Fall d Thargelion ; and Plutarch ſays, The ſixth 
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OC RATES was born 
at eAthens, in the fourth 
Year of the 77th Olym- 
piad; which according 

to our Account, is the 
468th Year before E- 
SUS CHRIST. D. 
genes Laertius reports his 
Birth to have happen don 
nth, which the Athenians 


of Thargelion we kept the Birth of Socrates: 
—&myor, the French Tranſlator, renders it, he 
eth of February; but the Month we call Fe- 
 *Fruary, has nothing to do with the eAthenians | 
argelion, which was the eleventh Month of 


. 8 Symp. e 


Meir Lear, and generally included a part of 


That in the Iſle of Delos there was an Opinior 
that the Goddeſs Diana was born on that Day, 
The Father of Socrates was a Statuary, & | 
cCarver of Images in Stone; his Name Soph 
niſcus: His Mother was a Midwife, calli 
 Phenerete : Their Son's Merit has preſervt. -. 


Parents of So- 
Crates, 


A this is ex- 


chides. We ſhall ſee by and by, that in th 
Accuſation exhibited againſt him by Meli 
he is, after the Cuſtom of the «Athenians, whi 
in their Qualities never omitted to mentio! 


The Life of SOCRATES. 


May and of June, tho' ſometimes more of the. 
one than of the other: For the eAthenians be. 
gan their Year towards the Summer Solſtice , _ 


a 


and, according to the Method of Scaliger, the 
ſixth of Thargelion, that Year, happen d on the 
ſixteenth of May. lian obſerves, Tha _ 
the ſixch of Thargelion was held to be a very 
| lucky Day among the eAthenians, by reaſond 
ſeveral great Victories they had gain'd thx 


Day over the Perſians, and particularly for th: 
Birch of our Philoſopher. Diogenes ſays ally 


their Names from that Oblivion to which th; 


Meanneſs of their Condition had condemn'( 
them, and has given them that Immortalit 
5 which they could not have acquir d themſelves 
The Corporation, or People of Attica, fron _ 
' whence Socrates was deſcended , was call! 


eAlopece : His Tribe was that of the Anti 


the Name of their People, call'd Socrates $0! 


 Soerares a Sta- 


of Sophroniſcus, of the People of Alopece. = 
SOCRATES was firſt brought up to bi | 
Fathers Trade; and there was to be ſeeni _ 
the Caſtle at A thens, à Mercury and the W 
ces, of his Carving. Pauſanias, who, amo: 
the other Curioſities of Greece, makes mentio! ap 
of them, obſerves, That theſe Graces wet 
cloath'd, as it was the uſage of Antiquity ! 


repreſent them, whether! in Painting or cup 
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g 0 behind the Statue of Alinerwa, the Guardian 
9 F) ̃ [ ĩ 


ture the other Cuſtom of making them ſtark biog. in Socrar, 


naked not having been introduc'd till in After- 


times. Crito, tis ſaid, was the Perſon who 


tock him from his Shop, being ſupriz d at his 


excellent Genius, and thinking it great pity 

that a Man of ſuch Parts ſhould be continual- 
. imploy d in working in Stone, and havethe 
_ *Chiſlel eternally in his Hand. Porphyrius, apud Theodore: 
who was his Enemy, tells us, That in his Youth * on Cure Gr. 
he was very undutiful to his Father, who © 
would have oblig'd him to have kept to his 
Trade; but that it was impoſſible to prevail 


with him to do ſo; for, whatever Commands 


he laid on him to mind his Buſineſs, he would 
be continually running abroad, and blindly 


follow'd his own capricious Humours, till 


about the Age of ſeventeen Years he put him- 


ſelf under the Tuition of the Philoſopher 


 eArchelans. However, this agrees but ill with pe pam, So; 
what Plutarch ſays of him; That while he 
was yet in his Infancy his Father was admo- 


niſb'd by an Oracle, to take great care not to 
' © compel or diſſuade him from any thing, but 


leave him intirely to follow the Bent of his 
own Inclinations, becauſe he had in him a 
__ Guide and Conductor that was worth more 


than ten thouſand Maſters ; and that he ſhould _ 
only take care to make ſupplications for him 
to Fupiter the Popular, and to the Muſes. And 
therefore, tho' it will not be of any ſervice to 


| © Socrates to juſtifie him from what Porphyrius 


Fr : lays to his Charge, yet we may ſay, there is 
but little likelihood, that he had ſuch an aver- 
ſion to his Trade, or that his Father and he 


were at odds on that Score, ſince he was Work- 


man good enough to make the Images of the Sch iat Ari- 


© Graces, that were carv'd on the Caſtle-Wall, F e 


Firſt e of * 
Vc er- eq. | 


Flato in Pœdone. 


5A aul. 1. J. 


The Life of Soc KA T k 8. 


Goddeſs of the City: For in thoſe Days hi. 
dias flouriſh'd, and I cannot believe that in * 
ſuch an Age, they would have made Choice 
of an ignorant Fellow, or an Apprentice, to 
imploy him in a Work for the Publick. But 
let that be how it will, tis certain he was a 
Diſciple of eArchelaus, who conceiv'd a great 
| kindneſs for him: This eArchelans had been a 


Scholar of eAnaxagorus, a Philoſopher of great 


repute, who was accus'd of Impiety, for ha- 
ving aſſerted that the Sun was nothing but a 


maſs of red-hot Iron. Some have been of 


Opinion that Socrates too had been a Scholar 
of his, and that he was not a Diſciple of Ar-. 
F till after the Condemnation of Ana- 1 


9 


SOCRA TE 5 firſt apply'd himſelf to the 


Study of Nature, after the Cuſtom of the Age 
he ivd in, when only that part of Philoſo phy 1 
Was known. He tells us himſelf, that he 3 2 
| been very aſſiduous in that Study, and Xens- 
Phon aſſures, that he was very learn d. But a- 
ter having ſeen the uncertainty of thoſe Sci- 
_ ences, and the great diverſity of Opinions, on 
Which 'twas impoſſible to ground any certain 
Principles, he gave himſelf wholly to Moral 
Philofophy, and, as the Ryman Orator ſays, 
mas the firſt who brought her down from Heaven to 
| the relief of Mankind. Ile was likewiſe very 
 $kiiful in Muſick, which he learn'd not till he 
Vas already ftricken in Years, believing it no | 


diſgrace to any Man to learn at any time what 


5 l Manex. 


| he knows not : And he ſays, That on his ac- 
. count his Maſter was reproach'd for teaching 
Old Men. This we read in Plato, in the fame 7 

place where Socrates farther ſays, That he had 
learnt Rhetorick under eA ſpaſia, A Woman f 
great Repuranion in idem, to whom Plate 


5 


aſcribe; i 
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n | ſcribes that excellent Funeral Oration, which 
„ _Thucydides gives to Pericles: For twas publick- 
o hy ſaid, Pericles did nothing without her Ad- 
it Yice; even to that degree, that ſhe was ac- 
3 __cusdof being the cauſe of the War, that then 
ir broke out between the eAthenians, and the 


3 People of Peloponneſus: And, that for ſome _ 


it private Conſiderations ſhe had perſwaded Pe- 
„ ricles to undertake it, who afterwards by his 


; 


Lib. 2. 


Plut. in Pericle, 


& Ariſtop. in 


Achar. & ibi Ilu— 


ter pretes. 


Authority and Addreſs, prevail'd with the 


Fr People to give their conſent to it. . 

In the beginning of this War, Socrates, who 
Was then in his 37th Year, carry'd Arms in the 
Service of his Country, and gave ſignal Proofs 
of his Virtue and Courage. The firſt Action 


Socrates at 37 


Years of Ape 


carries Arms at 


the Siege of Pg- 
tidæ a. Fe, 


e * he was in, was at the Siege of Potidæa, 4 


i. This Town was Tributary to the ethenians, 


© Who, fearing that by the perſwaſion of their 


Town of Thrace, where firſt took Flame the 
y fatal Diſſenſions, that were afterwards the 
7 Ruin of well nigh all the Countreys of Greece. 


Thucydl 5 


j. Enemies it would revolt againſt them, ſent to 


n Command the Inhabitants to demoliſh their 
n Fortifications, and to give them Hoſtages : 


l Bur this boiſterous way of Proceeding ſerv'd 
- only to haſten the ill Will of that People, who 
% Could not brook to obey ſuch rigorous Orders, 


but fell into open Rebellion, and receiv'd 2 
> Garriſon from the Peloponnefians. The Athe- 
nians, reſolving to do themſelves Juſtice for this 


\r © Revolt, rais'd two thouſand Men, and fitted 


„ out forty Skips, having choſen for their Ge- 
g ner al Calli and four others. The two thou- 


E fand Men march'd into Macedonia, to join 


4 lome other Troops, who were arriv'd there a 


\F little before, and found them beſieging a 
„ Town, after the taking of which, they march'd 
„ towards Potidea, making in all three thou- 


N I. _— = 
—_— —— —-— — — , 


Soscratet Courage 
Plut. in Sympoſ- 


Plutarch. in vita 
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in ers N 
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ſand Men, beſides the Troops of the Allies, 
and ſix hundred Macedonian Horſe. The for- 
ty Veſſels were join'd likewiſe by thirty others, 
and to the number of Seventy ſail'd to the 
_ Coaſts of that Country. eAriftzus, who com. 
manded in the Town, having advice of the _ 
Athenians march, went out to meet them: 
And the two Armies being come near each _ 
other, they join'd Battel, and after a long and 
obſtinate Diſpute, the Athenian put their Ene- 
mies to flight, and purſud them even to the 
very Gates of Potidæa: With much ado _ 
Ariſtæus got into the Town, but Callias was 
killd in the Action. The victorious Troops 
being reinforc'd by fixteen hundred freſh Men, 
. inveſted the Place: And tho' they laid clols 
| Sicge to it both by Sea and Land, it held out 
__ nevertheleſs two whole Years, and then was 
 compell'd to ſurrender for want of Provi- 2 
mon... b 
During this length of "Age we may rea -· 
ſonably believe the Athenians did many gallant 
Actions, as well becauſe they had to do with 
brave Men, who knew how to defend them- 
_ ſelves, as becauſe they made Incurſions into 
the bordering Countries. Mean while Ss _ 
crates, Who was in the Army, behav'd himſelf 
ſo well, that he made himſelf be taken notice _ 
of above all others; and the Authors of that 
Age ſay, he won the Prize of Valour, but vo- 
luntarily yielded. it to eAlcibiades, becauſe he 

|  lov'd him, and was well-pleas'd to excite him 
to noble Actions by the encouragement of that 
Honour. For eAlcibiades himſelf confeſs d, 
That he ow'd his Life to him, and that ina 
certain Action, Where he was ſorely wounded, 1M 

| Socrates alone prevented both his Perſon and 
his Arms from fin into the Enemies Hande 
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In this Epedition it was, that he ſpent a Kae ef 3. 


- whole Day and Night in ſo profound a Medi- 
tation, that he continually kept himſelf in one 
s, and the ſame Poſture, without the leaſt mo- 
ie tion in the World. And, to uſe the Expreſſion 


> 


CYA4Rbes. 


n- of the Philoſopher Favorinus, He ſtood upright 


je from one Sun to the other, more immoveable than 


1: "the Trunks of Trees. Plato indeed ſays, twas a 
h pſual thing with him, to ſtop in the middle of 
1d the Streets to meditate : Which gave no ſmall 
e ©cauſe of admiration to ſuch as knew not his 
e -Cuſtom : But we no where find, that he ever 
lo elſe continu'd fo long fix d in one and the ſame 
15 Place, nor in ſo profound an Extaſie: Whence 


vs I believe, that what Aulus Gellius ſays, after Lib: 2. Mod. - 


n, Faworinus, is not true: He tells us, twas a Att. c. 1. 
ſs uſual thing with Socrates to keep himſelf thus 


ut ſtanding on his Legs, without any Motion, for 

as a whole Day together, and that he did it to 

i- enure himſelf to Patience: For had it been ſo 
frequent with Socrates ſo to do, Plato and Dio- 


a genes would never have mention'd this Acci- 


nt dent as a Miracle. But ſee what Plato writes 


th of it, on the Teſtimony of Eye-Witneſſes. Ha- 


Ia Sympoſ 


n- -ving ſtood {till to meditate on ſomething, and 
to not readily finding what he ſought, he deſpond- 
ed not in the leaſt, but perſiſted attentively inthe 
lf ſame Contemplation. About Noon the Soldiers 
de got together tolook on him, and ſhewing him 


at to one another ſaid, that he had been there ever 


o- +» lince Morning: In the Evening, after they had 

je ſupp'd, ſome Ionians drew their Straw-Beds near 
m bim; having a mind to obſerve whether he 

at kept continually ſtanding : Beſides, it being the 
heat of Summer, 'twas pleaſant to lie in the 
Cool: Inſhort, he paſs'd the Night inthe ſame 
2 Poſture, and when twas broad Day-light, he 


3 adord the riſing Sun, and went his way! 


4: His 


rk b. is Companions ſaid, they had never Eno 


Xx Ta Socr, S an. with greater Violence than ever. Diagenes ſays, E 
„ hat Socrates only, of all the Athenians, Was L 
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a Man ſo laborious, or that cou'd, like nl ic 
ſupport the Wants and Hardſhips that are the v 
inſeparable attendants of War. In the Win. E- 0 
ter, which in thoſe Countries is very ſever N 
| he went abroad with his uſual Cloaths, and I 
walk d bare-foot on the Ice, when others cou 1 
ſcarcely indure the Cold, tho' their Cloak — 71 
were warmly lin'd with Furs. | 
Great Plague at a Theſe Fatigues had procur'd him ſo cobul * 
end. l , Þ- Conſtitution, that it ſeem'd as if Diſeaſs In 
Allurſt not attack him. In thoſe Days the Atle NF . 
nian, were afflicted with a dreadful ol di 
that diſpeopled almoſt all their City, and made $ 
them often think, there was an Underſtanding 
between the Gods and their Enemies. will 
they were hard put to it to defend themſelves 
againſt the Lacedemoniant, who had declard 
open War againſt them, and who, to oblig: 
them to raiſe the Siege of Potidea, were el. 
ter'd into Attica, this new misfortune came 
to cruſh them at once, according to an an- 2 
tient Oracle, that threaten d them with the 
Spartan War, and a Plague together. It not, 11 
only afflicted them within the incloſure 00 
their Walls, but was brought to their Camp be. . 
fore Pot idea, and ſeiz d that Army with (uct 
violence, that i in a very little while near elevenſ 3 
hundred Men were ſwept away by the Co 


— oF 
EA, * 


Scerutet only tAgion. But Socrates never had the leaſt Touch E 
: ſoc. . of i it, neither in the Camp, where it was lol 

5 violent, nor when after the ſurrender of 2 * 
tidea, 'he return'd to Atbens, where it w 
Mill raging, nor even during, the Winter of che 
fifth Year of the War, when it broke out again of 


he 
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1 Pie d the Citizens to take each of them two 
13 Fives, the ſooner to repair the Ruins of the 
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Diſcord and ill Humours of theſe Women: 


The Life of SOCRATES. | 9 
of his Sobriety and Temperance, but an 


ident Token too of the Divine Protection. 


8 has two 
The eAthenians, ſeeing their City unpeopled, 5 


lepu ublick. This Law was the reaſon that 


5 ſpcrates was marry'd to two Women: Thefirſt 
Was call'd Xantippe, by whom he had Lam- 


wo the Fuſt, and Mother of enexenus | 


Ind Sophroniſcus. 


e the . 
ometimes they both fell upon him, becauſe | 
ge laugh'd only at their Quarrels, and would 
got concern himſelf in their Differences ſo 


vol 4 uch as they would have had him. But his 


ris 


7 


Patience is particularly to be admir'd, in that 
e could fuffer the Indignities offer d him 
7 Xantippe, who made her ſelf renown'd for 


I per ill Humours only. For if what we read 
"i © her be true, no Man but Socrates could ever 


ave liv'd with her. She flew ſometimes into 5 
lch a madneſs of Paſſion, as to ſnatch his Dios. in Soer. 
Cloak off his Back in the open Street : Nay, 


4 pne Day, after having belch'd out againſt him 


e 
8 2 


ich t could not chuſe but Rain after ſuch a Thun- 
{0 Wicr-clap. Moſt of his Friends counſebd him 


Ill the ill Language that her Spite could in- 


nent, ſhe threw a Pot of naſty Water on his 


ead: at which he only laugh'd, and ſaid; 


0 755 bes as ſhe deſerv'd, and turn her out to 


v4 |Whe wide World to ſhift for her ſelf, yet he 


ould never hearken co their advice, but told 

in them, he was us d to hear the Noiſe the made, 

; L xs Men who are accuſtom'd to hear the creak- 
LOOK | 

i % *% of a Pully, till at length they do not re- 


Peri it. And ben elcibiades nas, it in his blut. 


= - — | Di, 


10 
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Diſh, that he was in the wrong to be ſo __ Wy 
natur'd to ſuch a Shrew, he {mil'd and fail asK« 
Art thou angry with thy Geeſe when the; thar 
gabble ? But there's ſomething got by . wilt 
anſwer'd eAlcibiades, they lay me Eggs, aW 


hatch me young Ones. And my Wife, . fron 
ply d Socrates, gets me Children. Anothe hin 
time S uthydemus being come to ſup with him th 


Xantippe, who was in one of her uſual Freak; tize 


after having for ſome time kept a fearful Scoli. Yea 
ing, at length threw down the Table, Me Wai 
and all. Eutbydemus, who was not of ſo pz Rep 
tient a Temper as Socrates, rife up, and woll t 
have been gone: But Socrates ask U him, laugt Yea 
ing, Do'ſt thou not remember, ſaid he, tha Der 
When we were t'other Day at ſupper at thi Bev 
| Houſe, a Hen that by chance flew over th: n 


Har 


Table, caus'd the ſame Accident, and yet . 


took not Pet at it. We read likewiſe of au Aff 
other Action of this Woman, which tho' n mie 
dulous roo, might well have given Offence t: W 
Socrates : witheibiades having ſent him a grez , 
Cake, ſhe threw it on the Ground, and ſtamp G 
ic to pieces: Socrates, who look d on, e Bec 
at her Impertinence, and with his accuſtom tha 
KRaillery: Well, well, ſaid he, you ſhall es 
none of it. He us'd ſometimes to ſay, The 
he had taken this Devil of a Wife, after ch 
Example of Jockeys, who that they may lea 2 


to break all ſorts of Horſes, take firſt in han Dc 


the moſt skirtiſh and mettleſom they cu e 
meet with, becauſe after having broken then * 


they think they ſhall eafily be able to get E 


better of any other: In like manner, he nic 2 
be certain, he ſhould live comfortably with th 
reſtof che World, after having learnt to bel 
with the Humours of ſuch a Vixen. And 9 * 
2 Certain — who perhaps to try hig * 


ace 4 
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aid 2 him, Whether it were better to marry, 
her than not : > he anſwer” d, Do thou which thou 
05 uit thou wilt certainly repent of it. 


"This inmate Misfortune took him not off 6 


Er 1 him from rendring the Republick all © 
Aim, the Services that can be defir'd of a good Ci- 


the ſtudy of Philoſophy, nor did this 2 to che 


ak"tizen, and a brave Man. *T'was already ſix 
-016 Years ſince the beginning of the Peloponneſian 


den War, and the eArhenians Misfortunes had not 


pz kept chem from continually undertaking ſome 


oul: Eaterprize. Even towards the end of this 
1gh: Year, two Athenian Captains, Hippocrates and 


Thucyd. 1.4 


Ks Demoſthenes, held Correſpondence with ſome. 


thi Beocians, and by that means endeavourd to 


th: Make the chief Towns of Bæocia fall into the 


: Hands of the Athenians, and ſo to imbroil the 
an Affairs of that Country, chat their Enemies 


Y might be little the better for their Alliance 


With thoſe People. The Plot was ſo concert- 


ed, that on a certain Day, Demoſthenes was to 
me with his Fleet before Siphe, a Town of 


mp 8 
gh, Beocia, ſituate on the Gulf of Corinthus, and 
m. Wat was to be put into his Hands: And at the 


el 
hd 
taz 
al 
any 
4 d thro' the Imprudence of Demoſthenes, 
1 
of] 
ti | 
1 ſomuch that all, who were in the Conſpi- 


i Bke nothing. On the other Hand, Hippocra- 


I #;, who knew not any thing of the Fault De- 
4 | | - | | mn nn | 


ame time Cheronea likewiſe was to be deli- 
er d up; and while this was tranſacting on 
ne ſide, Hippocrates on another was to invade 
Veocia, and poſſeſs himſelf of Delium. This 
1455 was well enough laid, but miſcar- 


Sho coming before Sipbæ ſooner than had 
geen reſolv'd on, miſs d of taking it; and his 
1 Intrigue coming thus to take vent, the Bæocians 
@orthwith ſecur'd themſelves of the Place; 


19 no ſeeing what had happen d, durſt under- 
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The Athemans 
take Deliuin. 


moſthenes had committed, advanc'd with a YN 
Army, and on the Day appointed, poſſeſsd ; 
=_— ef De- himſelf of Delium, and fortity'd it with all ewf . 
7”. pedition. The Beocians, who at the Enterprize- 
ö Beware to take Of Demoſt henes, had taken the Alarm, afſemble(l d 


this Place for the 4 tac 
ile of D. a together, and drew near with their Army tu 4 


1 
| | on Bape that of the Athenians, tho of the eleven Gene. Abr 
N che Names bas Tals who commanded them, Pagondas only way 
| Jed uv ET9 » for fighting the Enemy: Bur his Obſtinacy pre- 
mong hom is vail'd over the Opinion of others. In the firſt} 
. 1 of the Action, the eAthenians diſorder'd the leſt mi 
ret. This Delium Wing of the be and forc'd them to give F 8 
Basel, lemack. Way. On the other "hand, the Bæocians right} 1 | 
able only for a Wing, where the Thebans were poſted, brobef ni 1 
bebt acta the ranks of the eAthenians, with whom the Dar 
m del of that Were engag'd, ſo that the Fortune of the Daf 30 
0: Pei Es ſeem'd as it were equal on both ſides ; when 
T rok its tO ſuccour his Troops, over whom the eAtlf, 
Meme ee, en had the advantage, gende ſent two WI. 
Squadrons of Horſe; who having march'd 5 
und à little Hill without being perceivd b 9 
the Acberiand fell on them unawares ; and, 
theſe, | elieving they had a freſh Enemy tof 
dea! 125 were ſtruck with Terrour, and bee 
rock chemſelves to flight. Then the y were 
Vorſted on all ſides. and the Brocians made af 
Secrater's Con. grcat ſlaughter of them. Socrates found Hime 
ede Bate {elf ſurrounded in the müdſt of this Overthrow.ſ : 
but behav'd himſelf with a Bravery that con- 1 
vinc d his Enemies, that had there been many | 
Men :ike him in the Athenian Army, the Bas tr 
cians would not have boaſted of that Day 
ts Victory, nor have rais'd a Trophy of the van- 
Aauifſh'd eAibenians Spoils. He retreated like 2 
5 Lion, who diſdaining to yield, ſtill turns about 
and faces his Hunters, ſtriking a greater dread, 
into them, than they 3 into him. For thus it ſh, 
chat che e Writers of this Action —— of him: 


l ; 


int 
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He meaſur'd back the Field, ſay they, by 
Inches, while the others fled away G11 all the 
Wings of Fear: He but juſt receded from the — 
pight, and often turn'd towards the Enemy, 


8 


e chat he might be ready to fight if any durſt 
attack him. This Bravery ought not to be 
reputed fabulous in a Man, who cheriſh'd his 
Honour equal to his Life, which he would _ 
have preſerv'd from certain Death by a 
Action that could have ſavour d in the leaſt of N 
Cowardice. *Tis obſerv d beſides, That in the n 
Battle he ſav d Xenophon's Life, Who was fallen 
| from his Horſe, and that he carry'd him off _ 
500 on his Shoulders: Nay, Strabo ſays, he carry'd Geog.! 5: 
Die him ſeveral Furlongs, till he was out of all 
1 Danger: And certainly, without exaggerat- 
— ing on this matter, we may affirm, That he 
ei then render'd an important piece of Service to 8 = 
the Republick, by ſaving a Citizen, whoſe — 7 
ral Writings were to render it eternally glo- 3 1 
be rious. 1 
But ſcarce were hee Tears for this diſaſt- « Socrates's third” 
vous Day wip'd off, when another Misfortune **? 0 8 : 
Abappen d O bee eA thenians. Bra ſidas, a- Lace Thucysd. l. 4. 4 
hd "Fdemonian General, and a Man of great Merit, 5 
| went to the borders of Thrace, and wrought o 
far on the Affections of the People of that 
Country, that he prevail d with ſeveral Tow] 
Ito quit the Athenian Intereſt. Among others, 
be got by Stratagem into eAmphipolis, an im- 
portant Place, and from whence the Republick 
drew great Advantages. To oppole the Pro- 


im- 


anyl 
BSO 


yl 
N greſs he made, the eAthenians ſent an Army 
ml into Thrace, under the Command of Cleon, 


Whom Socrates accompany d 1n this Expedition, 
Which was not more ſucceſsful than that of 
Delium. For Cleon being advanc'd with his 
1 1 

Army near to Amphipolu, Was attack d by Bra- 18.15 


im: 
te ; | Li, | 


read 
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Plut.inAlcibiade. 


das, who defeated the Athenians, killing 4 


this overthrow the Army return'd to thn 


E made a Treaty, whereby ll 
ended their Differences, and {wore an Alli 
for fifty Years. *Tis indeed certain, that io 
Articles of this Treaty were never kept, Y 
that the Allies of the Lacedemonians proce In 
openly againſt the Agreement, and made a n An 


Alcibiades, who began to be in favour withch 15 
People, labour all he could to diſſuade thy + 
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hundred of them on the ſpot. Cleon him 
was flain, as he was running away. As 

4 
and tis no where ſaid that Socrates went ur 
more to the War: For beſides that he bl 
to grow old, drawing onward to his fiſt 
Year; in a little time after, the eAthenians 8 


N 


108 


League among themſelves. At eAthens * 


from Peace, and threw things into a freſh Ci A. 


_ Thuepd. 1.5. 


| Bocrates kept : 
much at home. 


brated at the VHhmus of Corinthus, and tis 1 1 
o, that in his Youth he went to Samos vii 
the Philoſopher Archelaus, and that he W | 
another time at Delphos : But excepring if 
he always kept in the City, and, as it it " 
ſiid of him, went ſeldomer out of it thanM 
Plat. in Grit. 


fuſion. However, the two Republicks 900 


open Hoſtilities, tho, underhand, they ſou 
all occaſions to prejudice each other. . 
therefore the Hiſtorian ſays, That conſiders 

what happen d after the concluſion of ras | 
ty, a Man muſt want Judgment to think, tha#F"< 
gave any reſpit to the War. But the Jour 1 


All the reſt of his Life he continu'd at A 
without ever going far from thence. Ye 


ſey thus to him, n never went out of ail i 


ſix or ſeven Years without committing 4 1 


to eAmphipolys was the laſt that Socrates ma I. 


was once at the Salemn Games that were c 


Lame and the Blind. Plato makes hin 


8 
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I to the Games of Greece, except only once to 
I N of Iſthmus, mor on any other account, but 


4 ov'd not of thoſe long Voyages that many 
beg Hake their chief Occupation; not that he 
link 


1 trangers to us than another; fince being ask d 


ot what Country he was, he anſwer' d not, of 
-e Athens, but of the World. He would have 
Jt Men more curious to travel within them- 


When you were oblig d to go to the Army. He ap- 


— r— p 7§ß˖ Agro gre wag 1 


t Hough that one People ought to be more 


Plut de Exil. Ca- 
cer. Tuſc. . 


, A ves, than to rove up and down over un- 


rec Inown Seas and Lands. Thus he pleaſantly 
Anſwer'd one, who told him he intended to 
10 travel, becauſe he was unfortunate in his own 
4 $onnny 3 That he would be ill advis'd if he 


with | 
g But his Nob to Travel has given 
COL y ſome occaſion to affirm, that he never 


vas in the Army. eAthenens is of this Opi- 


dur 
ma 
4 bl |; t 
Let 


im, have not always been over ſcrupulous to 


Ion, which he endeavours to make out At: 


oy rove, That al chat Plato has written on fu 3 
Pubject is falſe, and that Philoſophers, like 


Euſeh). 1. 5. Præp. 


1 becaule, wherever he went, he Would 
Aar with him what made him unhappy at 


Plato deſended a- 
gaintt Athanew, | 
concerning the 

Voyages ot So- 
„A 


ell Truth: But the Arguments he brings are 
ff ſo little weight, that this once, at leaſt, the 
Fhiloſopher muſt be allow'd to have got the 


ec 
cio Petter of the Critick. And indeed, among 


bt the very Words of Plato we but now cited, 


t of Athens but once to ſee the Iſthmian Games : 


A From whence eAthenens takes occaſion to 


the other Reaſons he alledges, he makes ale 


þ @ccauſc tis there ſaid, That Socrates never went 


nin Bbugh at Plato's bad Memory, who in this 


Ach 


S ocra tes 


place gives himſelf the Lie as to all he had 
Kid elſewhere of the military . of 


r 


Vos. in Plat, 


ny other things of Socrates, that Socrates him. 45 
ſelf never thought of, and that this Philoſo“ 


Teeth, when hearing one of his Dialogue 
read, he cry'd out, Good Gods! How 2 
joung Fellows puts upon me! I am willing Gp 
believe, that he may ſometimes have made bing 
ſay things of his own Head, and put the Di 
ſciple's Thoughts into the Maſters Mouth br 
but to have had the Impudence to lie touching a 
the Hiſtorical Particulars of the Life of 8 
erates, Would have been a thing wholly inſup uo” 
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Socrates : But he ſeems to give ſufficient reaſon 2 
to wonder hy he had not read the follo ing 
Words, Except only when you were oblig d to g h 
to the Army, which makes this pailage pro: 
© quite che contrary of what he pretends to in 
fer from 1 ic, This gives png to believe, "2 | 


PE +, 


Copy of Plato was faulty, or chat he had nd, I [11 


tranſcrib'd the Paſſage intire in his Colle l 
according to which, no doubt he compos d ü, 
Writings, and that has often led him into i 


Tors. For what likehhood is there that Pla 2 
would have written ſo rank a Falſhood, in an e 
Age when all the World might eaſily hal 
convicted him of it? What Reaſon could h: 


have to make Sacyates à Soldier in ſpite of al $ 
the Athenians, and, if I may uſe the EY 


preſſion, even of Minerva herſelf 2 Woullf 
not this have been to have diſparag'd him 
ſelf, and to have taken away All manner 07 
5 Belief from all that he writ? I know 'twil! 
be immediately objected, that he has ſaid ma. 4 


. 


6 
"ir 


pher could nor forbear throwing it in haſh 


portable. We daily ſee, tis caſie to lay to 


Z Man's Charge a thing that he never ſaid : Thi| 1 5 
is the buſineſs of Falſe Witneſſes: But to un 1 
dertake ro affirm, That he Was at ſucha Place 


eds bf 
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hen at the ſame time he was publickly ſeen 
— In another, far diſtant from it, is going far- 


Hay, to the end that Expreſſion of Socrates 
in may not be ſtretch d too far, and leſt the 
Iliſtorical Paſſages, that we find in Platos Dia- 
ogues, relating to the Life of this Philoſopher, 
ZFhould be 1nvoiv'd in the ſame Sulpicion, tnat 


1 ve may reaſonably have for certain Diſcourſes 

hz that he there attributes to him. The Ancients 

F; Fever call d in queſtion his Authority in thoſe 

Ia Points, and particularly not in that which is 

% ow in debate. Cicero, Strabo, Seneca, Plus- Cred 

ave darch, Diogenes, e/Elianys, all ſpcak of the mi- 3 

he litary Exploits of Socrates, as of an indiſputa - 

al ble Truth: I know of none that make any e an 
E. goubt of it but Athenæus only, who ſuppoic: Zul s, Joe: un 
ul Je himſelf that the Trade of War ſuits but ll gen., a. 


IN 


im ith the Study of Philoiophy. But allowing 


r of Fs ro be true in many, we ſhould neverthe- 


? Ther than ever Impudence yet went. T his, 1 


faub. in Athen 


will eis be in che wrong to judge thus of Socrates, 


m a 1 
n particular Profellion 


| hy and Affectation. He never, ſays I lu- 


gue 


e was not one of thoſe pedantick aud re- 
the "Republick, and who lavourd of the 


arch, had Benches prepar'd for his Auditors, he 


wah e wer got up into a Pulpit, he obſerv d no fixt time 


„ 100 & read Lectures in Publick, he never appointed any 


hin 1 gertain Hours to confer, or take the Air with his 


Dig Friends : But he pbiloſophix d when he was drink= 


uch ) g, eating, or diverting himſelf ; When he was in 
hinge e Camp, or at public Meetings of the Citixens: 

E 5 7 ay, even hilit he was in Priſon, and while he 
Hupf 4 frank the Hemlock: HAVING BEEN THE = 
to FIRST WHO SHE W'D, Thar the Life of 
Thi Aan may at all Times and 1 even in Afi 
> un ions, and in all ſorts of Circumſtances, be uni wer- 


15 2 d in the Tractlice of TOE Which, 
"Go = 


18 


Of the Studies of * 


Socrates, 


8 ts So- | 
cratis Studio. 
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in a word, is as much as to ſay, He 04. 
not a vain and uſeleſs Science, like thoſe thun 
went before him, who after having waſted all 
their Days in ſcarch of the Firſt Cauſes of Al. 

_ Things, and in debating of the Nature of the. þ 
Heavens and Planets, were for the moſt pan 
Strangers in their own Country, and to them 
ſelves; nor knew how to conduct their Live 
the better for all their Learning. He chok 2 
for his principal Object, human Virtues : He e 
| believ'd that the true Study of Man was u 1 
learn to know himſelf, and to render himlſcl * 
ſerviceable to his Friends and his Country 
This was the Philoſophy with which he ap 
pear d in the World, and that hinder'd hin : 
from being a uſeleſs Member of the State, an, 
united in his Perſon the two Qualities of Joch 
Philoſopher and good Citizen: In ſhort, 'tws 7; 
this he endeavour'd to inculcate into hisPriend 41 
by letting them ſee the importance of it, au 1 
by expoling to them the temerity and folly . d Ih 
ſuch as are content to be Ignorant of then 1 
ſelves, and who ſearch after Things tha u 
arc foreign to their Stations, and above them la 


\S 2 Nd 


E ought not to be conſtru d as a Faul tt 
Ob jections WhO 


blaue Socrates 


kor ridiculing tlie leſs heinous a Crime, than of being an Ene 
my” ot Nature, mM 


as it has been by ſome, who accuſe him of c 
u 
to Mankind, for having diffuaded Ma 
"rex the Study of Natural Things, and of thi» 
Mathematicks, and for ridiculing ſuch as wer ni 
too much wedded to it. For he argu'd nd th 

agzinft thoſe Sciences, becauſe he defpis: hi 
nenn; as we may well believe, ſince at rl # 
he apply d himſelf to the Study of them with 
much eagerneſs, and we find in the four} 5 
Book of the Memorable Things : That he ed 
advis'd that Study ſo far, as to be able to dra t 
ſome adrantage from it in Affairs relating py 
Jrafficiy 


5 1 
Bl. 
al 
l 


m. 


ſel beyond the Extent of his Iuduſtry; 
« Injuſtice to blame him for this Do Aine; fince 
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Ir rafficx; but he was of Opinion that it ought 


not to be purſu'd any farther : He wonid ve 
had men ſet Bounds to their Curioſiry ; ; 1 
having diſcover'd that Man had enougft i do 
to reflect on himſelf, as ro what regards © he 
an begue, of his Manners, and that ne mig. WM 
find wherewith ſuffici-ncly co take up nis 
ve Thoughts in that Subiect, he had re. en 10 
of Jaſlert, That he ought not to neglect chic Stu- 
Us dy, to perplex himſelf to no purpols i in a tore 
su ſublime Contemplation; whicn, ales r all, is 


LWere an 


ab. tis ſo conformable to that cf the Wiſe Man 


75 8 


wa tations of Men, not being pleas d Het they ould 


Wow the Secrets. of bis Works. 


19 


Salom. in Eccick 


'Y himſelf, who 2{ſurcs us that this LanO<cap: tion 17 
full of Vanity and affliction cf Spiric ; ante. 
o us, God . deliver d up the Worll to the Ditu- 


1115 Poa ine 


au Seerarer had the gcod luck to Lit upon, and 


ly 0 has deliver'd it ain noſt in the ſam: 
lem the fourth Book of che Memorable Ti bins. It 
tha was not therefore without Reaſon, 

hem laugh'd at ſuch Men as 


W Or ds, in 5 7 


"#5 At he 


had intirely given 


aut "themſelves over to thoſe Sciences, and treated 
of nt. ſo differently of them, that des bene ion” 
7 


underſtand their Wricings. 
ve may here relate the plcaſant A Alt wer he one 
Day made to Euripides, wino asK'd hin, his Opi- 

nion of the Works of Herclitns : 
1nd that this Philoſopher was fo uninte 


this purpoſe. 


is He d 


refligih ic in = 


150 his Books of Nature, that he ticncy Set the 
pb 3 
tand of. 


Surname of Obſcure. 
| them, ſaid Socrates, 1 


Our hat I underitand not, I a 


AS 


ng it Book Was 2 dea, above any R 
TH 


> "© : 
8 
eee ee 


* To 
3 
8 
r 
3 
Ne. 7 
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SY 
* 
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8 


What J unde: 
ecnis 0 NN: 


* . 


to be « good ; 5 

ing to belt. 95 . 
eis fo too; but that 8 requires 2 Reader . 
drug that knows how to ſwim : Metaing, 


That His 


=pch,* and 


0 that | 


| De Dem Socr. 


7 . 


| ry we polo. 


uimploy'd his 
> Jime. | 


How Socrates 
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that Reaſon was in danger of being founderd bb 


in it, This agrees very 7 well with the Vanity 


of thoſe Authors, who being unable to attain 
to the Knowledge of the Object they had pro- 
pos'd to themſelves, adher'd to all the idle 
Notions that their Imaginations preſented them, 
gave us their fooliſh Conceits for Reaſons, and b 
then made a Myſtery of their Ignorance. And 7 
therefore Plutarch ſays, That Socrates having 
taken Philoſophy out of the Hands of Pytha- 
goras and Empedecles, who repreſented ber full 
of Chimeras, Fables and Superſtitions, and 
even playing the downright Fool, brought her 
to treat of 'Things with Prudence, and to 
ſearch for Truth in ſolid and ſubſtantial Ar- : 
guments. Thus we ought to take what 8 
crates {aid againſt the Study of the Things of 
Nature, and not look on him as an ignorant 
Or crafty Fellow, who either blam'd what he 
underſtood not, or knew not what he blamd. 
He left the Superfluous, to take the Neceſſary : | 
He quitted the curious Philoſophy, to embrace 
one that was Solid and Uſeful, that cultivates 
the two Parts of Man, that acts while ſhe ar- 
gues, and practices all the Virtues ſhe con- 
templates. This was his Philoſophy; thus he 
livd himſelf, and thus he endeavour'd to make 
his Friends live too, exhorting ſome, reprov- _ 
ing others, and ſtirring all- Men up to the 3 

: Knowledge of themſelves. E 


Plato ſays, he was given to the . E 


by the Hand of G OD, to let them ſee their 1 


Faults, and to excite them to the Study of 


tractable a Mukticude ; he Was not in the jak 
5 dil 


Virtus. He behav'd himſelf in this Imploy- | Z 
ment with a Vigour and Courage eee 
lle was not daunted at the Danger to which 
he expos'd himſelf, by giving ( Offence to ſo un- 
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"I diſhearten d at the immenſe Labour of reform- 


ing ſo corrupt a People, who began to be al- 
E Trendy haunted by the evil Genius of the Re- 


publick: The Splendour of great V irtues wound- 


ed their Eyes, and an honeſt Man never fail'd 


U of Enemies and Calumniators among them. 


All Men know the Anſwer of a certain Athe- 
nian, who giving his Vote againſt eAriſtides, 


9 | confeſs d ingenuouſly, "That he knew him not 


in the leaft ; but voted to have him baniſſ'd, 
Y only becauſe he heard him every where calld 
Arif ide, the Fauſt. And Philip of Macedon, 
who ſome time after found out the Blind-fi de 


21 


Plut. in Arit:de, 


Apud Sed, Ser. 4. : | : 


of the Athenians better than any Man, com- 
{ant them to the Statues of Aercury, that 


have nothing great and extraordinary but the 
Mouth and Nudities. But to return to Socrates. 


Piog. in Socr. 


He made it his chief Buſineſs to ſearch into the 


| Vices of Perſons of all Conditions, and ex- 


pos d them without fear. He told them, they 
erde the chief Part of Man, (he meant 


the Soul) and ſet their Hearts only on Riches, 
, and other uſeleſs Things. He wonder'd that a 


Sculptor {ſhould apply his whole Mind to make 


Sayings 0 of So- 0 
rates, . 


Idem. 


4 a Stone reſemble a Man; and that a Man 


. 


| ſhould trouble his Head ſo lictle not to be like 


a Stone. He openly deteſted him, who firſt 


Cicer.de Leg pibor. 


| divided. the Profitable from the Honeſt, and 


4 taught that Gain was not confin'd to the 


| Bounds of Virtue ; becauſe he heid that Do- 
ctrine to be the Source of all Crimes. He ſoid 
That Parents who heap up great Riches for 


4 | their Children, and who take no care to teach 
them to be honeſt Men, are like thoſe Perf; ons, 
| who keep Horſes high- fed, without giving 
& them Exerciſe : The Horſes grow very fat, [OY 
y will at length be of no ſervi e to them; be- 


Xenoph; in Epik. 
ac Cru. | a 


cauſe the Pertection of a Horſe conlifts not in 5 


EPI 
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Idem Ser. 23. 


| : Renoph, de vie- 
; morgan, * 
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his being in good Caſe, but in being well. 
manage d. and in his Courage. On the contra- 
XY; 1410 he, 4 Father who is careful to have his »8 
Ci, iidren inſtructed as they ought, wharever » 


Tate he leaves them, 15 ſure to leave them 


rich nough: For à li-tle Cittic's to contenca 
well-ifbos'd and well-diſcipin d Mind; buta 
Jil rderiy ard imemperate Perſen never thinks. 1 
„ie Has enouga. Sometimes he ſaid, That he = 
balievd the Gods laugh'd at Mankind, conſi- 
dering » ith bat eagerneſs Men Ibour afcer 


Lollies and Itifles ; tho nevertheleſs, there be 


not any qualich to which they more generally 5 
: . chan to Prudence: Which, after his 
uſu?! „ay, he expiain'd by this Example. It : 
all” che People of eArbens, {aid he, were at- 
{.mbled 1: the Theatre, and that the Shoo- 
| f Were commanded to ſtand Up, they 
would riſe immediately, and the others would 
keep Ffrring in their Places: : If the ſume Com- 
mand Were given to the Farriers, Tailors, or 
any ther“ brade, thi ey would do the like in 
their turns; but if all the prudent and honeſt | 
Men vere bid ſtand up, every Man v ould then 
gec on his Legs, becauſe all Men imagine 
then une to be ſo. In his Arguments he ten 
made uſe of ſuch Co p wriſous: Nay, he tock = 
RON metimes from the menge Occupa- 
tions, co the end, he might be the better un- 


derſtood by Bis Auditors: and this was ofcen 
Alcibiades c mpar d theſe Diſcourſes to certain 


ſide bcre the figure of ſome. Satyr, and when 


— — — 


- flui iS Bis Lee th by Critias and Craticles: But 


Pexes that 7 ere then in faſhion, whoſe out- 


ey. Were open d, diſcover d the Images of 2 


— 


8 


Gods and Goddeſies ; becauſe the Arguments 
of Secrates, which ſome times, to judge of them 
accoiding to outward appearance, 1 fri- 


8 2 
"RIA 9 
. * * 
e 


8 


Action ſome pull'd him by the Cloak, While 
others laugh'd at him, notwithſtanding which, 
be never broke off his Diſcourſe. Nay, once 
When an inſolent Fellow had given him a 
great kick, and his Friends advis'd him to re- 
ſent that Indignity, he ſaid, And if A Horſe 
had kick'd me, would you have me ſus him 


uy 
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© Folous, being conſider'd to the bottom, were 
Found to be full of an extraordinary Wiſdom, 
nd to contain in all their Parts, che lively image 
1 of Virtue. 


He firſt diſcoursd in the Shank and publick bo 


Slices of the City, where and himſe If” Parience of So- 
ſometimes to be tranſported with the heat of ate in upports 


ing Atoms, 


For it? His moderation was proof againſt all Cicero. Tufeul, 


ſorts of Injuries, and that Virtue had form'd 
ſo great a habitude in his Soul, that his Wife, 
Who was never enough his Friend to tell Lies 
in his behalf, ſaid publickly, That ſhe never 
ſaw him come home with 2 Countenance 
more mov'd or concern'd, than when he went 
abroad. Plutarch ſays, That he who kick'd to the Treaiſe, 1 95 


1. 3. & lian. 
lib. 9. cap. - 


how to vourilh 


him, conceiv'd ſo great a regret for that raſh Children, 
” Action, that he went away and hang'd him- _ 
ſelf. And Diogenes relates, That a Tradeſman 
to whoſe Shop Socrates us' d to go, lent ſo at- 
tentive an Ear to his Reaſonings, that he be- 
Came a very good Philoſopher, and writ three. 
and thirty Dialogues. 


The comick Poets, who di to PTY 


1 licentiouſneſs of that Age, rally'd impunibly 
upon the Theatre, the greateſt Men of the Aar 
Kepublick, and who ſometimes gave to a Buf- mick Per writes 


5 co- 


foon the Name and Look of a General, faiłd * LR Tc 


5 not to take him to task. Sometimes they made 
2 a Jeſt of his Diſcourſes and Maxims: Some- 
times they derided him for his Sobricty, and 


way of Life: b Some laughed at his Preis, and 
84 * 


2 7 Scholiaſt, 


THE CLQUDS. 


he meets him; and we are given to underſtand |; 
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1 | 
at his going g generally barefoot : while othesl 
yet more malicious, imputed to him the Crime 
he detefted, in order to render him at the : 
ſame time "ridiculous and odious, as Eupoln, wh 
who in one of his Comedies, made him co. 1 
mit a Robbery. But Ar iephanes compos 4 i £ t 
whole Play upon him, which is Kill extant, Bl 
and where he icems to "have rak'd together al 

the Spight and Venom of the moſt invererace T. 
Satire. He repreſents to us a miſerable Lebtor, Y 
who deſiring to cheat his Creditors, comes co 
Socrates to learn to plead againſt the Payment 
of his Debrs, and who by reaſon of his great 7 
Age being incapable to be inſtructed himſelf, © 
brings his don to ſupply his place: But che | 
young Man comes back ſo ill taught from hat fo t 
School, that he beats his Father the firſt time . 


mc 
te 


2 
NC 


that he has Icarnt nothing but Subtleties, to + 
prove that he had reaſon ro commit fo cnol- 
mous a Crime. Jo all the Scenes where So. fr. 
crates is ; brought i , he makes him ſay a thou- dh 

and Impictics: And throughout the whole“ 

Play, repreſents him as à vain-glorious Man, b. 
full of Scif-conceir : And at length he lays out,, 
all his Skill, to leave an ill impreſſion of his An 
Doctrine and Manners. It was a ſtrange Spe- 0 
Racle to ſee the beſt of all the Grecians thus 
impudently ridicul'd on the Stage by a foul-Fb 
mouth'd Poet, whom certainly all the licen- NI 

 riouſneſs of the Bacchanals could not excuſe. i 

Secrates was that Day at the Comedy, contra-| '\ 

ry to his cuſtom, for he never us'd to be pre- C 

ſent in thoſe Aſlemblies, except when any new Bl 

Play of Euripides was to be acted; And tis 

oblerv'd too, that once he had not Patience f 
to ſee one of them, in which an Actor had 

ſaid tome ching hatt ended to the incourage- Wi 

| | | E . 
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The Life of SocrRATES. 
tent of Vice, but that he went out immedi- 
'N without having regard that by ſo doing 


1 he might injure the Reputation of his Friend, 


Whom, 'tis ſaid, he aſſiſted in the compoſition 
eee And what drove him thence at Iden, 
hat time, was what had always driven him out of 

he Theatre: For he had an extream averſion 

pr all the inſolent and extravagant Expreſ- 

ons of the comick Poets; and his molt in- 
ate Friends could never reconcile him to 
that diverſion : But having had notice of the lian. ibid, 
5 4 eſign of eAriſtophanes, he went thither on --- 

- purpoſe, and never ſhew'd a greater calmneſs 

of Temper than in this occaſion, when he 

ad fo much reaſon to take Offence. He ſaid Plurarch in the 


Treatiſe how to 
nouriſh Children, 


7.5.5 Oe 


* 


h 
to thoſe who were near him, chat he fancy'd 
himſelf to be at a great Feaſt, where the Com- Alan. lib. . 


6 


any pleaſantly diverted themſelves with ral“ 


hing him: And ſome Strangers being 1 in pain 
to know who this Socrates was, he roſe up 
from his Sear, and continu'd ſtanding during 
the whole Action. „ 

Moſt of the Antients agree, that Arifbophines Klan. ibid, 
had been gain'd to write this Comedy by Am- 
ts, who deſigning to accuſe Socrates, and be- 
ing apprehenſive of the Innocence and Merit 
of ſuch an Enemy, had a mind by this Satire 
to feel the Pulſe of the People, that he might 
judge how they were likely to receive his Ca. 
amy. Some nevertheleſs have been of Opi- 8 24 

tion, that Ariſtophanes writ this Play at no {avi 


SY & Schol, | 


&s 0564 l- = 
Man's inſtigation; but only according to the vu. 


Cuſtom of the antient Comick Poets, who 
abuſing the liberty the Publick gave them, pro- 
duc d upon the Stage whomever they thought 5 
fit, and whole chief Spight was ſtiil aim'd at 
che Philoſophers. To make this good, they 
edge the nn of Crates, who took ke 
ES ike 
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Paterpretes, in 


: argumento. 


and of Diphilus, who likewiſe writ a WHO 
Play againſt Bzdzs, the Philoſopher, w.iichi 


grudge againſt Socrates, becauſe Archelaus King 
of Macedonia had a greater value for this Phi, 
loſopher than for him. VT 
he Opinions likewiſe are divided concern, 
ing the ſucceſs of this Play. A lian ſays it way, 
receiv'd with great applauſe, that the new 
neſs of the Subject at firit ſurpriz d the Athe ff. 
nians, but that the Envy, wack they natura. 
ly bore to great Men, made them like the In. 
vention, inſomuch, that having clapt with chi 
Hands a long time in honour of the Poet, they 
aloud commanded the Judges to give him the 
Prize. However, all t 
Comedy ſay, on the contrary, that it was nal 
eſteem'd, and, that Ariſtephanes bore not awaſh 
the Prize which he thought he had defervife 
Whether it was that Alcibiades, whom the Poe 
ſeems to rally likewile in ſeveral parts of th 
Play, made uſe of his Credit to ruin it, as ſom 
afirm ; or that indeed there were ſome Fault: 
in it, which oblig'd the Author to re-toiucl 
_ thoſe Piaccs, and to put it into the conditio, 


paſſage in it, where he complains of the ii 
reception it met with, the firſt time it was ach 


Nut beſides, that tis almoſt impoſſible tha: I 


new, and of which they had even concei', 
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like method to ridicule the Philoſopher Hippo, 1 


nevertheleſs occaſion d no Enmity between 
them. But others believ'd this to bu 4 parti-fi 
cular revenge in Ariſtophanes, who had 4 lecrafyy 


he Interpreters of thiſh 


in Which it now is. And indeed, there 1s 


ed. It may be ſaid that the great Succeſs q. 
which Alian ſpcaks, happen d at the ſeconii 
repreſentation which was the Year following, 
| | . 3 5 4 
Poem that was not well-receiv'd when it we 


: an il Opinion, ſhould raiſe up its Reputati Wi 


— 


8 8 5 
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pod gloriouſly, there are ſome Authors who aſ- 
nolehre, that it was ore receiv'd the ſecond 
11hKime than the firit ; infomuch that Ariftophanes 
Vecnfever durſt let ic be acted more. And this, in 
ty Opinion, was the reafon (ſuppoſing Any- 
CtÞy; to be the Author of this i eſien, 2s tis ge- 
ing 
Phi. 


2 
1141“ 


brour'd his Poct. Otherwiſz, I cannot ima- 
 Willmn what reaſon he ceu'd have to let flip the 
newwo or three and tweaty Years, that paſs'd 
AthM 
ura! 
e In. 
their 
they 
N the 
F thy 
15 not 
away 
yd. 
Poe 


hates before the Judges; for he would ea- 


f th 
tom 
Faul 
touch 
dit ict 
e151 
he ig 
as ach 
-els 0 
econl 
wing 


rom che time of that Comedy to the Acculia- 
tion : I cannot tee what could induce him ſo 
oog to defer an Enterprize, the firſt attempt 
pf which would have b:zen favourable to him: 
Ind if what Alian lavs be true, he ought, as 
bon as the Play was ended, to have drag'd So- 


27 


rally Eeliey'd he was) that he weald not 
then venture to purſue Secrates more openly, 
ding that the Voice of the People had not 


See th&Chrone« 
logical Table 
where this plain- 

ly appears. 


ly have triumph'd over an Enemy already 
lf overcome, and they who had but uſt gi- 
en the Prize to Ariſtophanes, could have no 
xcuſe not to condemn Socrates. This too may 
unc to make us obſerve yet another miſtake 
fe Alian, and of ſome other Authors, who ſay, 
dat Mlelitus, who was afterwards the Accuſer 

If Secrates, had as well as Anytus, ſtirr'd up 
[ritophanes to write this Comedy againſt him; 
dr Melitus muſt of neceſſity have been at that 

me but a Child, ſeeing tis ſaid in the Euti- 
ron, that when he accus'd Socrates, which, as 

e have ſaid, was three and twenty Years at- 

Ir that Play was acted, he was ſtill a young 
Jan. Thus Diogenes Laertius diſtinguiſhes this 


that Wry well, and ſays, that at one time, Anytus 
it eraild with Ariſeophanes to write againſt So- 
ces, and at another ſtirr'd up Melitus to ac- 
— e him. Be it how it will, we may queſtion 


1 


| en lib. 2. 


. * 


| Biog.inSoc. 


rem. 


ſucceeded ; but we cannot call in doubt A 
generoſity which Socrates ſnew'd on this oc: 4 
ſion. This is a Truth which all the Aut; wm ſev 
confirm; he regarded this dangerous Inrehn 
tion of Arifophanes with contempt, and with þ- 
no more mov'd at it, than at an other ext 


vour'd to fright him one Night as he was con 
ing home from Supper in the Town Til nd 


he paſsd by them they appear'd all on a ſuf 
den with Torches in their Hands, thinkingtly 
ſtrike him half dead with Fear at the fight Y 
this horrible Object; but they were much {uy 


to them as unconcernedly, as if he had be 
diſcourſing in the Academy or in the des 
No doubt their aſtoniſhment was greater tu 
they thought to have made his. Thus too 4 . 
| ſftopbanes and his Party found themſelves mii 
ken, thro the conſtancy of Socrates, and onlff 
| furniſh d him with an occaſion to render hin + 
ſelf more illuſtrious, by the very Deſign wb 
they had concerted to ruin his Reputation. * 
alſo ſaid, that we ought to take in good pa 4 
the Invectives of the Comick Poets, becau 
if they tell Truth of us, they teach us to mei 
our Faults ; if Lies, there is no reaſon to tall N 
| offence at them. This made him ſo little | 0 
gard the Affronts he receiv d from r a 1 
His Conſcience reproach'd him not with tl 
Crimes of which the other accusd him: A 


. of his Friends, who ask'd him, if he thong 
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the Deſign of this Poet, and whether his I 


27 
1 
8 


vagance of ſome young Men, who ent: Hhew 


bn 


lay in wait for him in the way by which 
was to paſs, having mask'd themſelves like i " 
Furies, and dreſs'd themſelves all over in th 


2 * 
* 


molt terrible manner they could invent. hk 


priz d to ſee him ſtand his ground, and ſpeſ 
Ft] 


W 
＋ 7 


in this ſenſe it was, that he once anſwer' d 0 5 


oF * 
BY 


I I 
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c himſelf abus d by ſome injurious Words Im 

i We a Man had ſpoken of him? Not in the 

t tif * „ſaid he, for what he ſaid of me is not 

oc He: And at an other time, when he was told 

a0 it, ſuch a one has ſpoken ill of you; 

jerhaps, anſwer'd he, he has never learnt to 

ak well. In a word, never any Man valu'd abend fuck e * 

Wnders ſo little as Socrates, which plainly was apt to be 

tws, whether or no he was ſubje& to Paſ- aſſorae, 

In, of which he was accus d by his Enemies, 

"* namely by eAriſftoxenus, who writ his Life De illo Ariftoxe- 


no vide Suidam, 
ch | gon after his Death, and from whom Porphy- Thanked. I. 
ke th ys copy d all that he ſaid againſt Socrates. For de cur 
n tilghere are theſe indecent Actions that might 


1 1 ve eſcap'd. him in thoſe occaſions ? What li- 


a ſuſherty did he ever indulge to his firſt Tranſports, 

ing ef which he needed to have been aſham'd or 
ght pent afterwards? To fee himſelf expos'd 6rzc. age 
1 fu pon a Stage, and to be the firſt that laugh'ld _ 
E W it; at another time to have taken a box 


oth” Far, without reſenting i it otherwiſe tan 
ccuqhh this Railery, That it was a misfortune for a Fen . 
r tlahglan not to know when he ought to wear a 
o 4 lead-picce : To have digeſted a kick with the 
my like patience : To have ſuffer'd all his Life the 
W Humours of a croſs- grain d Wiſe : Are theſe 

hid Wacks of a fiery Temper ? Certainly, if after 
which Wis we ſay, that ſuch a Man is of a violent 
n. N Wature, we ſhall, tho' we do not deſign it, 

d paſiþcak in his praiſe: : For Patience is no very 
e CaUWreat Virtue in a cold and ſluggiſh Tempera- 
meWent, it being for the moſt part its lumpiſhneſs 
o tal Wone that hinders it from being mov'd. But 
tle c Wcrates having been ſo cold in the midſt of. 
Hane juries, and being of 4 humour ſo eaſie to 
th ke fire, is a ſure token, that he had gain d 

: Aver himſelf a V ictory, which Conquerors 
d Rave lomerimes found: more difficult, than thoſe 
one by 


If 7 : 
; ] N * . 
p Ny 


Seneca de ira. 1. 
30. 23. and Plu- 
tarch in theTrea- 
tiſe how to re- 
ſtrain Anger. 


Tongues of his Enemies to vent their 68 . 


Plato in Apolog. 


was as plain too that he was maſter of pi 
Paſſion. Thus it was that he govern'd bin 


and this Perſecution did not hinder him i 
perfiſting always in the bold Cenſure which | 


People as a great Incentive to awaken tba 
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by which they have ſubdu'd whole Provinlh 
Thus Seneca and Tlutarch teach us, that wid a6: 
Socrates was angry, he ſpoke leaſt of all, mo: 
ſeldom, and with leſs vehemence. 

eaſie to diſcover that he was angry, but 


in occaſions ſo ſlippery : Twas in vain for i 


7 


againſt him; the bitterneſs affected him no 


5 1 


had orders to execute. He was given to Rf 


from the ſcandalous Luxury in which n 


were lull'd aſleep; and the more they act“ 


contrary to his Advices, the more he e 
2 his Duty to re-double his V igilance. 1 © 


Socrates's care 
of the Youth of 
| Athens. 


He ſeem'd, ſays Libanius, to have been ol 


common Father of the Republick, conſidering? 
the care he took of all the Citizens: But 1 


chief care regarded the young Men; for ſen 
it very difficult to reform the old, and to mak 
Perſons, who in ſome meaſure had a ſore $1 
reſpect for the Errors in which they wer ne 
grown grey, change their way of Life ; t#* ib. 
cConſecrated all his Labours to the inſtitutia lei 
of the Youth, chat he might ſo the Seed 


der'd barren : He endeavour'd to make kim 
maſter of a Place that was not yet taken up 
He prevented the Ill, that he might not ha : 
the trouble of driving i it away, For this rea = 
ſon he ſeem'd chiefly to frequent the Yourf 2 
rather than the Old, tho he gave his InfinÞ 


Liban. in A pol. 


ſpoke in publick for the benefit of all. Ii 
indeed true, that he had a particular kindncF 


Virtue in a Field which ill Seeds had not ren L 
| 
0 


A» 


4 


th 


[ 
| 
| 
C 


ions indifferently to men of all Ages. IA 


| fol F 
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e younger ſort, whoſe affection he ſtrove to 
M8; 0. that he might keep them from the dange- 
qu companies to hich thoſe Years are al- 
Bays expos'd; eſpecially in that Age and in that 
pountry, here the q orſt of Vices were then 
igging, and where the corruption of Manners 
ne great, that the Yourh were ſcarce permit- 
hto be chaſte. All Men know what that 
C Fiminal Flame was, that had ſet all Greece on 


nd re, and which, in the Language of our 


* 


17 


ros ints, had changid the Order of Nature. So- ad Romance 52 


ns, who reprimanded the leaſt Abufes, wou d 
tl arc been to blame himſelf, had he left this 
her ging Diſeaſc without remedy. Ho ever, 


ther | 
Wer by the ſeverity of the Laws not being a 


ht ew Solon, nor by bis private Authority, (for 


pp chat end he wou have wanted the ſtrength 
1 th If Hercules or of Theſens) and not being cer- 
rim 
t 1 
nah 1 


em by tis Reaſonings, if he declar'd him- 


Wi: neither, that he ſhould be able to reclaim 


Wc ing he cou'd not ſtop the courſe of it, nei- 


Maxim. Tyr. 
Ser. 9 - 


if openiy againſt this Vice, he bethought 
imſelf of another method, which was to do, 
mapprarance, like others, that he might the 
Wore effectually inculcate his Phiioſophy into 
Ihe Minds of the Youth, and win them in- 


tio ſenſibiy from the Practice of fo infamous a 


Commerce. Thus he proteſted aloud, that he 
ov'd the handiom young Men, he frequented 


zung were wont ro do to corrupt them. Mean 
ſtruf While his Enemics took advantage of this ap- 
Iq pearance of Guilt to accuſe him of corrupting 
Ii the Yourh ; and ſuch as have not been Friends 


The love of So- 


Crates. 


aſſiduouſſy the piaccs where they learnt their 

Kxerciſes, he follow d them inceſſantly, and 
to . them virtuous, behav'd himſelf to- 

rei wards them, in the ſame manner that others 


Refuration of 


thoſc who be- 


lieve'd amils of 


the love of So- 


Inch [Fo his Memory, have given credit to their Ac- 


ft 3 4 


* 


cuſations 
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ſo much as doubt of it, after the ſevere rep 
mands, which in the firſt Book of the Meme 


and after what is ſaid towards the end of Wo 5 
Banquet of Plato, by the Mouth even of £8; 


off «ith the Eloquence of Plato; but it 5 
not be deny'd that the ground of it is 100 


thers of thoſe he had corrupted, wou'd 0 | 
become Parties againſt him at his Tryal, an 
| aſcertain'd by their Evidences what the Accu 
ſers advancd «+ ithout Proof? In occaſions 19 
this, here the leaſt Enemies of a Perſon a 
cus d fall foul upon him, and where Men o 
revenge themſelves of Injuries that are alma 
forgot, would there not one Perſon have bea 
found, whom the remembrance of ſo never? 


ed, that Perſons, whom this conſideration keep 
in awe, ſolicit under-hand againſt him who? 
they will not openly attack, and that unde 
bother Pretences they aſſiſt in procuring the pu 
niſnment of the Wrong they diſſemble. Noll 
nothing of this nature was ſeen in the Afi 
of Socrates. They were the Fathers and the Br 
thers of thoſe wbom he had moſt Sequence 
who appear d moſt zcalous to fave bind 
They offer'd their Eſtates for him: The 
ept for him beſore the Judges, and chef ; 


In Apolog. 
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cuſations without any reaſon, For who «> 
rable Things, he gives to Critias and i 
cibiades himſelf? I allow that relation to be | 


And is it not certain what the ſame Author l 3 
in the Apology, That if Socrates had been 
corrupter of the Youth, ſome Fathers or 8 


du 


© 


Fe 


be forgiven an Affront would have made com 4 


plaint? And if it be ſaid that the fear of 1 


faming their own Families might decline e 
from doing ſo, and that tis more diſgraceful, 
Complain of the like Outrages, than to nit 


'F 
them in Silence, yet at leaſt ic muſt be gran, 


4 


2 


— 4 


carne 
IR 
oF 

8 


1 Te recommendations wou'd have pro- 


bird him to be acquitted, if he himſelf had 
maß got neglected his own Defence. This proves 


an plain as the Light, that this Impoſture 
tl Y of his Accuſers is one of thoſe groſs Calum- 
ies which do wrong to none, but the Judg- 
- "Went of ſuch as give Credit to chem ; and to ac- 

guſe Socrates of Impurity, is what the Rheto- 
i ician Hermogenes brings as an Example of an 


[2.3 I apcredible Propoſition. *Tis in vain to go 


-1 Wout to juſtify Converſations, of which the 
Fathers fear'd their Sons would be depriv'd : 
3 Nor ought we to ſeek excuſes for an Affection 
p pure and ſo innocent as that of chaſte and 
ed Minds, which has nothing in View 

Hut the real Good of the Perſon belov'd, and 

AW hich far from being an infamous Flame of 

10 inchaſte Deſire, that pollutes and ſullies the 
n Objects on which it fixes, is a holy and a hea- 
ch enly Fire, that purifies and enlightens all 


T0 ſyhom it approaches. 
on 2 


; 1 


al 1 4 Zcalous for the honour of their Bodies, and 


endeavour d to retrieve them out of the hands 
tie pf the Voluptuous, ſo likewiſe he labour 'd to 


am preſerve their Minds from the Doctrine of ill 
cep | 


10% 7 
dan 
pu 
Yall 


umber of certain Sophiſts, who profeſſing to 9 8 


Reach the Sciences, drew away the Youth, and 
took large Sums of Money for the Smoke they 


3 them Geometry, Arithmetick, Aſtro- sorhilts. 
«iſ wa natural Philoſophy, Eloquence, or the- 
Art of Perſuaſion, and Politicks, or the Art of 
Vell governing of States. But all thoſe great 


ling, * in | tedious Diſputes, in which © 
D U 
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This ardent affection which Socrates had for Socrates, enemy 
Foung People, was the cauſe, that as he was Serie. 


aſters. There was at that time in Greece a great Plat ® watt 55 


fil Jold them. * They promis'd no leſs than to 8 _ 


a 1 Promiſes ended in ſome light Notions of theſe Werbe n 
uæſt. Plat. 


Liban. in * 
Polog. Socr. 


34 


clemens Alex. 


Strom. At * 1 — 


Weaxk, and to aſtoniſh the Ignorant. 


mentation, and ſought all occaſions of Diſpute 4 
| Plato in Menone, 
ſpace of forty Years that he had impos 5d up #8 


all together by their Trade: That he nere 
had a Scholar whom he ſent not away mor i 
impertinent than he was when he came un F 


Schools, fill'd with Pride and a vain fatisf, + 
ction oftheir own Studies: They thought the 
had penetrated to the bottom of the Sciences 


not more diſtant from Earth, than this ſwell. $ 
ung arrogant Doctrine is from true Philoſo 3 


7 taught by theſe Sophiſts; and it was ol þ 
ſerv'd, that Protagoras, who w 


more Riches than Phidias the great Statuary 


cernd themſelves but little about che Improve % 

ment of their Diſciples ; they conſider d on) 
their own Profit, and Gain alone was the ſprin; : 4 
chat ſet them in motion. 


Where by the means of Money, às we make 15 
hungry Sheep follow us when we offer it g 
handful of Herbs. 
Avarice and Falſhood of theſe mercenar 
Souls, who ſo baſely betray'd thoſe who abar 
dond themſelves ro their Conduct, endes 


your.” o * open to the Eyes of all che 
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they exercis'd their Diſciples, to reach them. U 7 
prove all they thought fit to affirm, upon a 
Subject whatſoever. For this was their gre 
Secret, their chief Deſign being to dazle ti . 

All viz 
came out of thy 


were under their Care, 
they believ'd themſelves invincible in Arge =» 


to make a ſhew of their Subtilties. Heaven 


*Twas the deſtruction. of the Mind't Þ 


was one of ch! 
moſt famous of them in his time, had, in th # 


Greece by following that Profeſſion, heap'd uy 


and ten others like him, had been able to gal 4 


der his Care. And the truth is, they cor *F* 


An antiene ſays ve a 
well, That they were made to follow ever, 


Socrates perceiving hep 


va 
Ti 
Worlip 


N 
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ge might tuin theſe Sophiſts in the good Opi- 
pion of the People: He uncover'd the Preci- 


ad ſtudy d under them, and convinc'd them 
fully of their Weakneſs, that they were 


Jolid and the true, nothing but the ſeeming 
11 Ind ſuperficial. 


41 be was not ignorant of, he made them inſenſibly 
Fonfeſs, that they were ignorant of what they 
© believ d they knew very well. Sometimes he re- 
proach'd them with teaching for Gain, which he 


pf Honour. Plato repreſents him to us very ot- 


their Doctrin and their Maxims ; how ci. 
dently he confutes all their falſe Reatonings, 


mingles that innocent Raillery, with Which 
de mortifies their Arrogance. This could no 
pe done without drawing upon himſelf the 
| Hatred of theſe Sophiſts, who nor ſparing one 


dern'd, would give no quarter to this dange- 


b ral ou doing 
20 | Tafe tor them to attack him generoully, chey 
made uſe of Wiles to ſupplant him, and pre- 


prov d was an Imployment unworthy of a Man 


World the emptineſs of their Sciences, that 


ice to hinder all from chrowing themſelves 
Sometimes he took to task thoſe who 


Socrates Oppoſes 
the Sophiſts. 


*ompell'd to acknowledge that they knew no- 
ming, and that their Maſters had impos'd up- 
pn them, in having given them, inſtead of the 


8 Sometimes he fell on the Ma- 
ters themſelves, and feigning not to know whar 


and how gracefully and gently too he inter- 


Another when their private Intereſt was con- 
i 1 ous Adverſary, who ſeem'd to have underta- 


Fen their general Overthrow : But it not being 


J Fyaild themſelves of the ill Reports that were 
che fais d againſt him, that they might rcvenge 


* A 
bY 
, — 


Which 


| Ken . 410 IA = 
en engag'd with them, and our Author roo 
furniſnhes us with ſome Examples of it. "Tis 
pleaſant to obſerve how artfully he overthrows 
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Secret Calumnies 
of the Sophiſts a- 
gainſt Socrates, 


Plutarch. 


. 
is Fe x 
d N 7 
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which he complains in the Apology, when ht: f 
ſpeaks of theſe old Accuſers, who had ſpread þ 
abroad the firſt Calumnies againſt his Inno. a 
cence: and who, as he ſays to his Judges, hx 4 
ving convers'd with you in your Youth, hau Ai 
educated you in this Opinion, That Socrates 
is a Vain-glorions Man, who inquires too curiouſh J 
into the Things that are done under the Earth ani 1 
in the Heavens, and who makes the worſe alway, 1 
appear the better Reaſon. Is not this to be though © 
the natural Language of the Sophiſts, whon 1 
Socrates had openly affronted, and who cout 4 
apply no other remedy to their Wound, than 1 
to defame the hand that gave it? No doub te 
they calld the examining into their Doctrine, 14 
and not being ſatisfy d with their Notions, 1 V. 
too curious inquiry into Things: And as the- 
believ'd their own Reaſon to be the beſt, the 
pretended it was finding out the Art to mak: 1 
Right truckle to Injuſtice, to have found oss 
the means to convict them of Vanity and Is ! 
norance. But theſe Diſcourſes hinder'd ns 
the Youth from beginning by little and litt“ 
to have a mean Opinion of them, from rid: 
culing their Sophiſms, nor from more then 
ever frequenting the company of Socrate, 
whoſe converſation was not leſs charming 
than profitable, and who had a wonderful fs 
culty to gain the attention and good-will of l 
that heard him. Tis reported, that Ariſtippu ! 
having met at the Olympick Games an int 
mate Friend of Socrates, and inquiring of hin 
how Socrates convers'd with his Friends, ant 
What were generally the Subjects of his Conve? 
ſations with them, was ſo ſtruck at the bar! 


relation, that the violence of his Paſſion turn. 
him pale, and chang'd his whole countenance}. 
and that he could have no reſt, call being 21 
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be : vd at Athens, he quench'd at the Fountain- — 
el head that ardent Thirſt that parch'd him up, 

and till ſeeing Socrates and hearing his Di- 
courſes, he enjoy d at firſt hand both his Vir- 

lat tue and his Wiſdom. 

ate We read in the Life of Hebiates, that this Plutarep. 
Joung Man, who was like to have been the 

Prey of Flatterers and lewd Perſons, no ſooner 

500 neu Socrates, than he forſook all the World 

to follow him. 'Tisgrue that he left him again a 
in time, and the ambitious Deſire he had to be Aud Prone 
dul Freat in the Republick, made him bid fare- 

haz well to the ſtudy of Philoſophy : But he con- 

Dub; Fefs'd himſelf, that he did it with regret ; that 

nes, he ſtopt his Ears that he might not hear the 

Voice of Socrates, who would have charm'd 

hey him eternally, like the ſinging of the Syrens; 

hey and that as often as he reflected on his divine 

jak Inſtructions, he bluſh'd within himſelf to think 

ou he liv'd as he did; inſomuch, ſaid he, that he 

Ig ſometimes wiſh'd that Socrates were dead, that 


n he might no longer ſee a Witneſs that cover'd RO 
it; him with Shame; and neverthelets, that 1. © —— 
id this misfortune ſhould happen to him, he : | 


ha Jhould find it much more difficult to comfort {i 
att, himſelf for his loſs, than to ſupport the con- 5 i 
in; fuſion into which his Prelence calf bi = 
If. The Example of Euclides the Megarian is wa Fas [ 

23 


f all. Jalſo very remarkable, to ſhew with how much "i 
9% Paſſion the Friends 'of Socrates follow'd him. 
nt He, during the violeace of the Enmity that 1 

hin was between the Athenians and the Megarians, = 
ani ® never faild to come to Athens to hear him, 
ver, tho with danger of his Life. *Tis ſaid, that 9 
a he went out of Megara in the evening, dreſs „ 
0 in Womens Cloaths, his Head cover d with a* 7: 
| 4 Veil, and came in the Night to the Houſe of Ws." 
ark ; ale, Where he continu 4 till the Day « r | 1 
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Plutarchus in 
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Digg. in Plat. 


_ gratitude. 
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ing on, he was oblig'd to go home in the 1 
ſame manner he came: And this he did 
at a time, when twas forbid to any of hes 
Country to ſet a foot into Attica upon pain 
of Death, and when the Athenian General; 
were compell d to take an Oath to ravage 
the Territory of Megara twice a Year. _ 
The Converſation that Cebes and Simmin 
had with Socrates was indeed more aſſiduous, 
but not ſo dangerous. 


that a Swan flew out of his boſom, and fill d 
the whole Earth with nis charming Voice, 
_ | | | who ich E 7 


Theſe two, who were 
of Thebes, kept for the moſt part at Athen, 
that they might enjoy his company the more 
eaſily. They choſe rather to be generally at 
a place where they were Foreigners, than to 
be ſeldom with him. Thus of all the favour; 
for which Plato thought himſelf oblig'd to 
thank the Divine Providence, that of being in 
the World in the days of Serates was one of 
the three which he, at the hour of his death, 
: remembred with the greateſt ſatisfaction and #2 
And after he had prais'd God for 
having given him a reaſonable Soul, and for 

that he was born a Greek and not à Barbarian, 

he added as the greateſt inſtance of the Di: 2 
vine Goodneſs towards him, 
" happen'd in the Age of Coornter: It was for 
his ſake that he quitted Poetry, to which he 
_ firſt apply'd himſelf ſucceſsfully enough, but | 

upon hearing Socrates, he was carry'd away 
With the love of a more noble Study. Some 
ſay, his Poverty was ſo great that he reſolv'd | 
to be a Soldier, and as he was buying Arms | 8 
for that parpoſe, Socrates chanc'd to meet him, f. 
and prevail'd wich him to quit that Deſign, 
and to apply himſelf to Philoſophy. Socrates þ 
ſaid, That the Night before he had dreamt, | 


that his Bir th 
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which he explain'd very well of this his 

great Diſciple, whoſe Divine Writings will 
#crnally be the Delights of the Mind. 
= As for our Xenopbon, tis held that Socrates Diog in Yon, | 
fopt him as he was going along the Street, 

and ſtretching out his Stick to hinder him 

from purſuing his way, ask d him, where Pro- 

viſions were to be ſold ; which Xenophon having 

told him, he ask'd him farther, in what place 

Men might learn Virtue ? which puzzling him 

little, Socrates went on and ſaid, If thou art 

dleſirous to know it, follow me, and thou 
malt learn it. This he did immediately, and nog. 

Was the firſt who collected his Diſcourſes, and 
— , i.. 

le had beſides ſeveral famous Hearers: One 

of them (Crito) lov'd him tenderly all his Life, 

and took particular care to relieve his Power- 

ty. Cherophon, of whom mention is made in 

the ſecond Book of the Memorable Things, and 

to whom was given the Oracle concerning 
Socrates. Phædon, of the Alian Set, whom, Diog. Beſych, 
2s tis ſaid, he redeem'd from a ſhameful Sla- 
ery, having exhorted Alcibiades to ranſom 
him out of the Hands of an infamous Maſter, 
who intended to make an abominable Profit, 
by proſtituting this young Man. E eF{chinc 55 Dio, & Se : 
Who having a great Deſire to be one of his de >cact. c. 8. 
Followers, and fearing he ſhould not be ad- 
mitted, becauſe he was extremely poor, went 

do him nevertheleſs, and owning his incapa- 

City to offer him any thing, told him, that in 
lieu of a Preſent he would give himſelf whol- 

y to him: And this frankneſs of his procur'd 

him ſuch acceſs to Socrates, as gave him op- | 
portunity to be near him all his Life, and _ Al 
never to forſake him in any change of Fortune Ni 
that happen d to him; infomuch, that Socrates 
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comes thy Poverty, meaning from Philoſophy. 


De Orstore, l. 3. Cicero ſays, That all the Sets of Philoſo- 
pPhers that came after Socrates, took Birth from 
him; and that all of them, tho' of very di. 
ferent Opinions, boaſted they were deſcendel 
from that glorious Stock. And indeed no 
Mean ever left fo flouriſhing a Poſtericy : 10 
bim we owe all the great Men of Athen; 
and he it was who came to keep up the repu 
tation of that City, and to procure for it the 
© Slory of Philoſophy, at the very time when 
 InThemers,, it loſt the Power of Empire. Methinks there.“ 
fore, he is not very myſterious when he ſays, * 
that he came only to make others bring forth, 
and to excite in them the Seeds of the Sci.“ 
eences; for tho' he produc'd nothing himſcli,} * 
be is the only cauſe of the Productions off 
. Mind of all the great Men that follow'd him.. 
ot the voluntary Moreover, it being evident that he had 
great number of Friends, many of whom were 
very rich, it can ſcarce be queſtion d but tha 
be might have heap'd up great Riches for hir 
ſelf: But he voluntarily continy'd poor all bs 
Life ; which Tlato would have us allow as n 
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Poverty of So- = 
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= himſelf was wont to ſay, that Æſchines alom mand 
knew how to honour him as he ought. 4». < 
riſthenes, Father of the Cynicks, who tho be "n 
liv d at the Port of Pyreum, about five Mile oc 
5 from Athens, came thither every Day to ſe: Far 
Diogen. in Ari Socrates. A riſtippus, the Author of the Cy 
naick Philoſophy, whom Socrates blam'd for 3 
his too great love of Pleaſure, and who wx y 
the firſt of any of the Diſciples of Socrates, wl 
—— that was accus'd of taking Money for teach e 
. ing. Tis ſaid, that he once ſent two hun. 5 
dred Crowns of his Gains to Socrates, WI 
ſent them back to him; and that Socrates asl. 
ing him from whence came his Riches, he 
anſwer'd, from the ſame place from when 
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"andoubted Proof that he was truly given of 
Cod to the People of eArbens : For tis not the 


XR 
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mature of Man to neglect their Intereſt as 


Fecrates did, and only to take care of the ad- 


"Fancement of others, We read in the Oeco- 


. momick of Xenophon, that his whole Eſtate 


41 


amounted not to fifty Crowns, and that ne- 


pertheleſs he eſteem'd himſelf richer than Men 


ho had a hundred times as much: Which 


._ "Comes almoſt to the ſame purpoſe with what 
he ſays likewiſe in the Banquet of the ſame 

Fenophon ; that neither Riches nor Poverty 
. ought to be look'd for in the Cheſt, but in the 


Soul. His Father left him about eight hun- 
dred Crowns, and one of his Friends having 
for ſome affair or other, occaſion for ſuch a 


Sum, he lent it him, but the buſineſs happen- 


ing to miſcarry, he loſt all the Money, and 


| Had been wholly ignorant of it too, if they 
Who had no intereſt in the matter, Ag ipoken 


of it no more than himſelf. He was courted 
by eArchelaus, King of Macedonia, who both 


Liban. in Apol. | 


Socr. 


Diog. 5 


True contempt 


Ot. Riches, 


by Preſents and large Promiſes endeavour d to 
draw him into his Country; but he generouily 


As 6 
* 


- Tefus'd his Preſents, and returnd him for an- 
ſwer, That he would not go to a Man who 
Was able to give him more than he was able 

to repay. Some other Princes of Greece tempt- 
ed him likewiſe to no purpoſe. eAlcibiades, 
Whoſe Preſents he had often obſtinately refus'd, 
aid, that he was more inviinerable to Gifts, 


than Ajax was to Arms. For even the Fable 


allows that Ajax was vulnerable in the Neck; 


Sen=c2 de benef, 
id . cap K. 


A pud platorem ol j 


in convivios ©. 


Scholiaſt. is 
Hiad. 


but Socrates kad no weak part againit Money. 
; | Not but that he ſometimes accepted of Gifts 
| trom ſome Perſons, his Poverty obliging to 
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"ds benafic: I. * 


6. A4. 


lian. 1 5 0.239 


Stob. Ser. 3. 


Diog. in Socr. 


__ £ 
«a. 4 108 : 


take what elſe he could not have had: Ani 5 1 


he conſtantly refus d every thing that exceed. lie 


ſtuff himſelf up, but was content not to be Wl 
empty: He took enough to relieve his Indi. he 


back a Preſent of Value that eAlcibiades offer A 
him, he told her, twas needful to put a ſtop! the» 
to his extravagant Generofity by retufing his: fo F 
Gifts. Another time, being willing to con. 
vince her that it was not their Intereſt to ac. 


That they who take all the Preſents that are of N = 
fer'd them, will not at length find any to give 4 
them what they ask. And one Day to get rid oi 


to build a Houſe upon; he ſaid to him, It 1 fe 
Wanted a pair of Shoes, and thou wouldeit. Hm 
give me Leather to make me ſome my ſel 8"! 
would it not be ridiculous in me to take it! | 
And Charmidas having ſent him ſome Slaves, 


himſelf the advantage of their Labour, he| 
jent them back immediately. None ry be 


tis comes to; and he was often heard to ſay, . 
that Services of Plate and rich Cloaths eie g 


Lite. And feeing once a great quantity 01 


5 Gods! how many things are here chat 1 have 
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Seneca lays, he made no ſgruple to ask for: b 
Cloak, not having Money to buy one. Bu! 7; 


ed what was neceſſary : He defir'd not to 


gence, but not to fatisfy the ambitious Libe. 


_ ralities of his Friends. Xantippe was ill plea big 


to ſee him of that humour, and was often : 1 
odds with him for it, but he always gave her led | 
ſome pertinent anſwer. Once when he ſen f 


cept of every thing was ſent them, he told her, 


the Importunity of eAlcibiades,who was ear neſtſ 
with him to accept of a large ſpot of Ground, 


that he might ſet them to work, and take to 
laid to value the Goods of Fortune leſs than 7 


proper for Comedians, but not Neceſfaries of 
rich Goods expos'd to Sale, he cry'd out, good 
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_ 1 of. In his Opinion the moſt valu- 


N de Wealth, was Quiet; and the true Felici- 

ut Y, Virtue : Being therefore ask d, if he be- 

a] ed the King of Perſa, whom the Greeks, by 

0 7 of Excellence and Diſtinction, call'd the 

be Heat King, to be happy; he anſwer d ee 
l. could not tell, becauſe he knew not ir * 


0 ie was Virtuous. And one Day ſeeing Alci- 
10 higdes, who was a little too vain of his 
is 55 and large Poſſeſſions, tis ſaid, that he 
A him to ſee a Map of Geography, where 


her | we 
en ſewing him the Country of Attica, which, 
rl IGarce took up any room, he defird o 


don ew him his Lands in it: To which eAlcibia- 
hi ' ts anſwering, that they were not mark'd in 
ie ſmall a Space; why then, reply'd Socrates, 
40 ſt thou value chy ſelf ſo much, for a Trifle 

0 ſmall, that it deſerves not to 'be reckon'd 
| among the parts of the Earth?  _ 


JCULAlESs 


i bis contempt of Riches. He who has necd 


= ſwer'd : AEſchines, who complain'd that he was A:ſchanis: 
Fi poor, that he ought then to extort Uſury from 
3 himſelf, meaning, that he ſhould retrench his 
= eating and drinking, and that Abſtinence al- 


1 ways comes to the relief of Want. He would 

res ſometimes ſay, that moſt Men ſcem to live, 

BL only to eat: But that as for his part, he ear lden in *oer, 
1, |My to live. He laugh'd at thoſe who bought lden. 


Fruits that were more forward than ordinary, 
and told them, they did as if they defpair'd of 
=, Wing till thoſe things came in Seaſon. Haring f 
Farited ſome Perſons of Note to dine with 1 
Im, and Xantippe being aſham'd they had ſo em. 
lil to treat them w ich, he faid thus to her: 
Trouble not thy ſelf . If they. are good Men, 
# Will be content with what 1t give them : 


— 


His Temperance contributed very much to Temperance of 


but of little, deſires ſcarce any thing. He an- Diog. in vita 
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If they are otherwiſe, I need not concern my 
ſelf about them. When he ſate down to Tu. 
ble, he thought every thing good; becauſ Ii 
= he never ſat down but with a good Appetit! th 
Which he always took care to get by long u 
bour, either in Walking, or uſing fon! af 
Cicero Tuſcul. Other Exerciſe. He walk'd ſometimes in » 
Unt. lbs. Evening before his Houſe, till it was late is 'g 
1 the Night; and one asking him what he wi kk 
doing, he anſwer'd, I am making a Sauce f 00 
muy Supper. But what Plutarch obſerves c 
in the Treatiſe him is more worthy of our notice: For h { 

of ſpeaking too 9 
machn. tells us, that when Socrates return d from an @w 
EY 5 Exerciſe, tho he were extremely dry, hen rr 
=: frain d nevertheleſs from drinking, till he ha! . 
4 thrown away the firſt Bucket of Water he ha! 
drawn, that he might exerciſe himſelf to b q 

tience, and accuſtom his ſenſual Appetite d p 
. Wait che leiſure of Reaſon. no 
Milne of ss. Ihis auſterity in which he liv d in his ow! þ 
crates in all oc- particular, render'd him not moroſe and pet} | 
e. Viſh, as the Philoſophers generally were. On ] 
4 2 eon. with whom he was very intimate, ſays of hin} g 
i That he never ſaw a Man better humour di 
all ſorts of Companies; and that, tho he di e 
not love drinking, yet when he was forc d t 1 
do ſo, no body could hold out with him; an 
What was indeed wonderful, he never was any W: 
ways diſturb'd with it; and there was no dif} to 
_ ference between Socrates faſting, and his conf 
ing from a great Feaſt or Entertainment. I 
like manner, in his Cloaths he affected nat 9 
ſordid and filthy Exteriour, as many did, ani 
tho he was very poor, he was always cleanl 5 
and neat in his own Perſon and in hisHouſe ti 
| hated the ſtudy'd Beggarlineſs of eAnti/thn 
CIS; and frankly told him, that he ſaw a great i 
of Vanity peeping out At be holes "Gi 1 
| 1 1 TA me Loa $ 


1 
m oak: And if in the firſt Book of che Me- 
prable Things he is blam'd by Antipbon for 
ing ill-dreſs'd, it was only becauſe he wore 


at Sophiſt himſelf explains it immediately 
* Aerwards, which ſeem'd to him to be very 
convenient. Tis obſerv'd likewiſe, that in 
@rtain occaſions he took care to dreſs himſelf 
letter than uſually, as when he was at Aga- 
*#h:»'s Feaſt, being reſolv'd, ſaid he, to make 
- Tamſelf fine that he might be fit to appear in 
r ik Þþ good Company. All this is an evidence of 
am g wonderful eaſineſs of Mind, join'd with great 
e Prudence, in having comply'd ſo perfectly 

ha, ich Times and Places, and to be able to keep 


Plat. in corvivio. 


du and more than by his Doctrine. 


|; His Modeſty was great indeed: for tho he edu of 85 


8 | ',CIQLCce 


an was courted by ſo many Perſons, and allow'd 
to be a Man of great Wit, ſound Judgment, 
and ſublime Learning, he proteſted openly _ 
that he knew nothing, and had always this 

tain that he knew one thing, which was, that Pas. OI 
be knew nothing. He would never own that 
She was capable to inſtruct others: He never 
egen took upon him the Title of a Maſter, leaſt, 
perhaps, he ſhould ſeem to conſent that he 
nw ſomething. He ſpoke thus to confound 


"he fame Suit in Winter and in Summer, as Diog.in Scr. 


Faying in his Mouth, That he was only cer- Pl © apoton. 


What Socrates 
meant by ſaying 
he knew No- 

ching. 


he knew not whether Virtue were good 0 
bad; whether we ought to love our Count, 
and to abhor Wickedneſs, would be to tak al * 
Thoughts in a wrong Senſe, and to interpre 

Bis Humility amiſs. He was infallibiy certag 
that true Goodneſs conſiſts in Virtue, ſcciq 
Virtue was the Object of all his Actions. I . 
muſt have been certain that we ought to obef 

the Laws, ſeeing he himſelf was obſervant g 
them; and that we ought to avoid all Arr ; 
gance, Hatred and Ingratitude, ſince he lp 
bour'd to render them all odious- AndlafthÞq 
he muſt moſt certainly believe that there is | 


Acad. Quæſt. 4 


5 reaſon Cicero would not have us place Soc ata} 
in the number of thole who « deny, chat W 


lighten'd like his, muſt have obſerv'd mu? 
effects, whole Cauſes will from us be eternal 


Doctrine of Men, he confeſsd he knew nu i 
thing, tho he knew as much as others. *. JF 
he could not call it Knowledge, never tob # 

out of Doubts and Conjectures; nor could“ 
eſteem it to be clear-ſighted, to ſee no ben. 
than they whoſe Sight ar beſt is very bu 

Nov if it be infer'd from hence that he wo 

have introduc'd Uncertainty into all 1 
Knowledge of the World, and that by ſry, Þ 


he ſpoke of nothing = of his Benefits toward 
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the Pride of all ſuch as boaſted of the Sci 


they did not poſſeſs, and which it is even i; 
poſſible for Man to acquire. For a Minde 


conceal ; many Doubts whoſe true dect 
we ſhall never find; and many Wonder? 
the Heavens and in our Selves, that will! 
ways eſcape our Curioſity. Reflecting che 
fore on the little Certainty there is in t 


he knew Nothing, he ſaid plain enough thi 
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God, and that he ought to be ador'd, ſeeing 


us, and of che Duties we owe him. For dig 
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en have a certain knowledge of any thing; 
being unreaſonable to ſuppoſe this great 
an, who has ſo plainly taught the Doctrine 
& Juſtice and Piety, to have been the Author 
a doubtful Doctrine that manifeſtly deſtroys 7 
WM Virtues, and all Religions. From hence How we ougfe 
Wc ſee beſides, how unjuſt it is to accuſe him, ere 
& ſome have done, of not having acted with old h Opinion. 
Mcericy in his Conferences, of contenting 1 
Imſelf to refute others, without ever decla- 
Ang his own Opinions, that he might not be 
Plig'd to juſtify chem. For ſuppoſing that all 
Kc actions of his Life had not ſo clearly diſ- 
Prer'd what his Opinions were; ſeveral ex- 
&llent Dialogues that we find in the four 
Books of our Xenophon, would plainly evince 
tc Injuſtice of reproaching him in this man- 
fer. And if ſometimes he was ſatisfy'd with 

Only refuting others, this may have happen'd 

When he had to do with Sophiſts, a fort of 
Men whom he ought not to have treated 
@herwiſe, or when he met with Minds in- 
rely corrupted with the commonly-receiv'd | 
Notions, and to whom he thought not fit to 
Huſt his Maxims, till after he had intirely 
urg d them of their Errors. This conduct of 
| Ws is expreſly taken notice of by Xenophon, in 

e beginning of the fourth Book: For after 
ie long conteſtation between Socrates and En- 
#ydemus, where Socrates takes delight to over- 
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took care not to diſcourage him to that de, 


to him of the Things he ought to know, and 
apply himſelf to. And the reaſon why be 
was ſo often oblig'd to refute the Opinions of! 
others was, becauſe he almoſt ever met with! Wi 
People, who wanted to be undeceiv'd ; and! © 
upon this conſideration Plutarch calls the Dol fl 
ctrine of Socrates a Medicine to cleanſe and & 


ply'd himſelf chiefly to root out the Errors an! 
falſe Opinions of others, eſpecially that d Bk 
. perſuading our ſelves that we know what wi 
Apud Plat. in 
Lach. 


The Life of SOCRATES. | 
demus did not follow; upon which, Socraty 4 


gree, but ſpoke more frankly and more plainly} Je 


purify corrupted Souls: And Euſebins ſtyle} Tri 
him the Purgative Philoſopher, becauſe he ap] Wit 


do not. We read likewiſe that when he weng | 


and that when he had once got upon this! 
Point, he never left it off, till he had examini 
it to the bottom. For, in ſhort, the Deſign 
of all his Conferences was the Utility of tholh 
with whom he convers d: This Xenophon it Thi 
peats very often, and in one place even lay © 

that he never carry'd on his Conferences be H 


yond what was profitable. Diogenes aſſures u Ws ] 


too, that he never enter'd into any Dispute hu 
to hurt any Man's Reputation, but only = 
diſcover the Truth. Thus in Plate he protett ea 


to Gorgias, that if he oppoſes his Opinion, Ef 


ddces it not out of a Spirit of Contradiction 


NC 


4 


but only to find out the Truth; and, that be 7 
was better pleas'd to be reprimanded whe © 


he reaſon'd amiſs, than he was to reprimaniſ®? 


thetz ö 


e 
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„ hers; becauſe he took a ſingular delight in 
e. King deliver d from a falſe Opinion. And 
lj Reing £uclides, who took too much delight 
n the Quirks and Cavils of Diſpute, he re- 
be, ak d him for it, in theſe Words, If thou con- 


a nue to do ſo, thou wilt be able to diſpute 
th! With the Sophiſts, but wilt never know how 


nd! dh live with Men. Theſe therefore were the 
| motives of all the Diſputations, and of allthe 


„ % 5 5 

His way of Reaſoning was admirable, and 
e muſt needs have had a wonderful vivacity of 
Apprehenſion, to penetrate in a moment to 
en 
ve 


boroughly, that after him there ſeems no 


45 


"Twas he who 

invented the rage 
of Diſpute, ſays 
Diogenes, 


nil Controverſies of Socrates; the ſearch after 
1s Truth, and the inſtruction of all thatconvers'd 


Socrates's way 
Ot Realonings 


8 bottom of an Affair, and to examine it ſo 


be wore can be ſaid of it. He generally enters 
ri: pon the affair by Doubting, he always in- 


cha 
hes N. 


ires, always interrogates: One would ſay, 
ſeeks rather to be inſtructed himſelf, than 


allſ th inſtruct others. By this means he engages 


tha . ö 
11110 
ſigl Ly 
hole 
Tr 
BY. 
5 be 


opoſition, till at length the Perſon himſelf 


little and little, the Perſon with whom he 
eaks. He leads him from Prepoſition to 


thts upon what he would have him confeſs. 
This it was that render'd his way of Arguing 
þ convincing, and that made it impoſſible for 

ys Adverſary not to yield to him, becauſe all 


es us Inferences were drawn from his Anſwers. 


4 


outs Thus to him is aſcrib'd the glory of having 

Ken the firſt who underſtood the way of right 
Neaſoning, and of having found the true Uſe 
1, b the Genus, and the Difference which are 


Oratore in f1t1- 
ruinSocratici ops 
tima præparant. 


Quinc. I. 10. 


tions two Poles of it. The Books of the Ae- 


ac heſ-rable Things are compos'd of nothing but 


when theſe Diſcourſes of Socrates, as are likewiſe 
10ſt of the Dialogues of Plato, and in thole 


h oe : 


iS 


30 be Lifeof SoenAT ES. 
it is that we muſt look for them. Not but ti 
ſome other Diſciples of Socrates collected th“ 
Diſcourſes, as well as Plato and Xenophon ; 2 
"iow is Hae. among others «/chines, who ſo perfectly cu 
' pe&Ariftide, ceiv d his Mind and imitated his Manners, tu 
many have believ d they were the Writing; 
Socrates himſelf that he publiſh'd under | @ 
own Name, after he had found means to g 
them out of the hands of Xantippe. But W 
dhing is now remaining of this Æſcbines, i 
Se Suidzs,frbe- ſome hold the eAxiochns, which is aſcribd! 
aus, Harp Plato, to be one of his Dialogues. And wi 


gration 


fi 


— 


find in Cicero a remarkable paſſage of hin? 
where he relates ſo agreeable an Enterti 
ment between Socrates, Aſpaſia, Xenophon, 1 
his Wife, that it well deſerves not to be paß 
cover in ſilence, as well becaule Socrates is o 
of them, and 'twas from him that «ſcp 
ps learnt it, as becauſe our Xenophon and his Wie 
Ctcero ib. 2, de Are part of the Company. He ſaid he hn: 
Wer. heard Socrates ſay, that Aſpaſia, an illuſtriq 1 
| 8 e 
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Woman of that Age, meeting with the Vi e 

of Xenophon, ask'd her this queſtion. If yore 

| Neighbour had better Money than You UC 

which had you rather have? ſhe anſwer 
Hers. And if ſhe had better Cloaths, which 

would you chooſe ? Hers ſtill. And if f 
had a better Husband than yours, which wol in 
you love beſt? ar theſe Words, ſays Soca ro 
ſhe bluſh'd, and made no reply. But Ae 
aaddreſſing her ſelf to Xenophon, made him . 
In icdis interro- like demand. Pray tell me, if your Neighbol it 
ben bas dora. had a better Horſe than yours, which woufﬀs « 
ne incante re- i you like beſt? he anſwer d, His. She wel > 
. on, And if his Land were better than youu 
Wich would you rather have? he ſaid, 
Likewiſe. Andifthe had a better Wife than yo 
which would you love beſt? this laſt Queiu 


{lol 


2 


The Life of SOCRATES. | 5 1 
f pt his Mouth, and Aſ{paſia, as Socrates re- 
"Mes, reſuming the Diſcourſe, ſaid: Since 
ither of you has anſwer'd the Point, con- 
"@rning which, I was moſt deſirous to know 
bur Opinions, I will tell both of you what 
Fur Thoughts are. Is it not true that you 
@ſire nothing more; one, than to have a 
pod Husband, and the other a virtuous Wife? 
therefore the one and the other of you do 
pt endeavour to be fo, you will have no quiet, 
"Wiſhing always to have what you believe fo 
Feat a Good. Thus, ſays Cicero, this way of 
"Reaſoning by the reſemblance of Things that 
ge evident, made her diſcover the ſecret 
Thoughts of thoſe Perſons, which gave occa- 
In to her at laſt to make that excellent Re- 
; of &ction, and to exhort them to conjugal Vir- 
hn Wes ; and this, without doubt, was the Deſign 
wi f this Dialogue; and gives grounds to believe 
hat Socrates, relating it to Aſchines, added to 


tri it ſome of his own Wit and Method. For ass bl 
Vi de have ſhewn already, what he had always 
ya EEtiefly in his Thoughts, was to Inſtruct and 
vou o Good. After this, let what will be ſaid of 


werf is Subtilties, and Surprizes, of this way of ö 


vhigt@ways Interrogating, and making profeſſion 
if Hf Ignorance, tho it was he who always con- 


worMinc'd others: Let this be call'd a perperual 


Br 


cr: $&ony or Diſſimulation: Let him be call'd, if 


ou will, the Buffoon of Athens, as Zeno the dee 
him Epicurean nam'd him: Let him, beſides, be % &ualn xy 
-hboſſWiteem'd a diſſolute and impertinent Fellow, £7%45% 

, , A 0 3 ; {: L hi 1 Ti { an * 9 cio STI Y- ; 
ao Arifoxenns repreſents him: "Tis ſufficient 24 fle ge 
wel hat Ariſtoxenus himſelf at the end of the In- rob. © 
youſWries he vomited againſt him, was forc'd to wage ee 
d, I 


a | | | | . wn 
ad, That after all, Socrates did hurt to no * 
n K. 
zelle had no other Intereſt than that of Truth, 


—— 


—— 


TO GOES FP — np ene one SIR 
rr ĩ˙5⅛? 


— wat - 
r > oqgige 


Man, and, what we have ſaid already, That 
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nor other Deſire than that of doing Good, an! 
1 being uſeful to all the World. 2 
Relation of the "Theſe extraordinary Qualifications were the 
oracle gireni07 cauſe that the Oracle of Apollo pronouncd, 
85 That Socrates was the wiſeſt of all Men, an! 
by this glorious Teſtimony ſeem'd to have ren F. 
der'd to his Virtue the Honour it deſerv'd. Ihe 
occaſion of this Oracle is related thus. Cherophm, 3 
a Friend of Socrates, of whom mention is mad“ 
in the ſecond Book of the Memorable Thing, R 
being at the Temple of Delphos, ask'd if then 
were inthe World a Man wiſer than Socrates} . 
and ſhe who gave the Oracles anſwer'd, then} I.; 
was not. We find the anſwer intire in thi} 5 

Authors who have written on the Comedies 

| G eAriſtophanes ; and the Senſe of it if f 

> __ es # 


5 3 
„ JE 
8 


Diess Ste- Sophocles is wiſe; more wiſe Euripides, fh. 

— XANS, o- 7 But of all Mien moſt wiſe 3s Socrates. | . 
Ons. Ae This Oracle being rumour'd abroad, mat: I; 
5 23 a great Noiſe all over Greece, and the Opinion 01 
74 . Were divided concerning it. Some receiv'd if tur 
BR with Envy, others with Joy and Admirationfg, 
As for himſelf, he confeſs'd ingenuouſly that pa 
be did not comprehend the Meaning of thokÞy, 
Words, and that he knew he was fo far ſhonf 5 
of Wiſdom, that he could not in any wil hu 
apply them to himſelf. He tells us in the Apoſ.. 
logy how great Inquietude it gave him, th; 
Pioains he had taken to find out the Explicationſfy 
bol it, the Expedient he bethought himſelf on 
do diſcover if he was wiſer than other Mc, 
and the Hate he had incurr'd by that Inquit e 
II went, ſays he, to one of thoſe who con 
| Apud. Plat. in cern themſelves in affairs of State, and ate 
8 call'd Politicians ; imagining that ſuch a 4 1 
— — ae e eee 3 
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Fas miſtaken, and that the excellent Character 
pe had given me, belong'd much rather to him 


indeed he was far from it. I endeavour'd firſt 
| of all to ſhew him that he was miſtaken in the 


at 00d Opinion he had of himſelf ; but he took 
"3% offence at it, and became my Enemy, as did 


| Bikewiſe ſeveral others who were preſent at 


| think that. I was wiſer than he; for, tho' to 
y Truth, neither he nor I knew any thing, 


| againſt me. I was not well pleas'd to find that 
I procur'd my ſelf the ill-Will of ſo many Per- 
ſons, but I little valu'd all things of that Na- 


Fpertinently of their own Works, as others 


l their Compoſitions proceeded from a cer- 
Ein Inſpiration or Fury, and that they knew 


2 1 


pould ſoon let me ſee, that eApollo's Prieſteſs 


han to me. I talk'd with him for ſome time, 
And found, that as he had the Reputation of 
heing very wiſe, he believ'd he was fo too, tho 


| our Conference. This gave me ground to 


"| At leaſt I had this good in me, that I did not, 
like him, imagine my ſelf to know what. I. 
knew not. I went to another, who was in 
| yet greater eſteem than he, but I met with | 
| the like ſucceſs, as well for what I diſcover'd 
in him, as for the diſcontent he expreſs'd 


ture, In the next place, I addreſs'd my ſelf _ 
to the Poets, believing that with them I ſhould 
[paſs for an ignorant Fellow; I took with me 
Meir moſt finiſh'd Poems, and had the curi- 
pſity to ask them Queſtions concerning them: 
hut was aſham'd to ſee, that they ſpoke not ſo 


might have dohe : Which made me judge, that 


Bot what they did, no more than thoſe who 
Lcliver the Oracles know what they ſay. Be- 
es, I ſaw that becauſe they were Poets, they 
Fought themſelves Men of great Ability in 

ther chings too, of which indeed they un- 
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and was as little ſatisfy'd as with the othen 1 
At laſt I apply'd my ſelf to the Tradeſmen e 


very Curious, and of which 1 hal eo maar! . 
of Knowledge, and in this I was not miſtaen 


and that every one of them thought him! 
Thus after all this Inquiry, I faid to my {el ; 
all theſe People know, and be blinded uit 1 


I concluded, that as, to take the matter arigh s 
_ God alone is wile; fo the Oracle meant 
ſay, that humane Wiſdom was nothing, at $ 
made uſe of my Name to ſhew, that the Vf F 
dom of Man conſiſts in confeſſing with x 


the Name of Wiſdom. After this, continu 3 


which God had deſtin'd me: And as ſoon s 
heard of any one who was reputed Wiſe, Þ* 
went to him and endeavour'd to ſound , 
depth; but if I found him not the Man ip 
went for, I made it my buſineſs to ſhew hig 


me ſo many cruel Enemies, who from time 


time have aſpersd me with very dangerown 
| Calumnies. And becauſe A great many You, * 


has been ſaid of me, that I corrupted the Neu 
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derſtood nothing: Inſomuch that ] left then 3 


4 


being very certain that I ſhould find amo 
them, ſome who knew many things that un 


But at the ſame time I perceiv'd that the goo! . 
Workmen had the ſame Fault as the Poet þ 
capable of greater Things than his own Trac » 


tis better to be what I am, than to know whz 


Preſumption as they are : And from that an | 


crates, that he has indeed nothing that deſerid : 


he, I made it my whole buſineſs to examiq ; 
into Men, believing that to be the Work fi # 


bis miſtake : And this it was that has procuÞ 


Men, who frequented my Company, hy 
learnt with me to make trial of Men, andi, 
diſcover their Weakneſſes, I have been load 
with the Indignation of all the World, an 


| IL 
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' Snportanr circumſtance of his Lite, and thus 
de makes us acquainted with the riſe of one 
Hart of his Afflictions. And certainly how 
* $$: ſoever be the Title of WISE, with which 
the Oracle honour'd him, we may affirm, 


gad more Right to lay claim to it than he: But 


* Fat he pretended to it leſs than all other 
However, ſo advantageous an Elogy was not 
he only wonderful Adventure of his Life. Tis 


| r Demon, that aſſiſted him continually , 
Ind that often diſcover'd to him things to 
, Tome. The Examples of this were ſo fre- 


hem ſpoken o. 


pians were defeated, as he was retiring with 


0 D 


Frhat render d him yet more worthy of it was, 


id, chat he had a familiar Spirit, or a tute- 


Laches and eAlcibiades, he told them, That he 
Had juſt receiv'd an admonition not to follow 
the Road that moſt of their Men had taken: 
And indeed, they who continu'd in that Road 
nere purſu'd by Enemy's Cavalry, who com- 
ing up with them, kill'd many on the ſpor, 


5 4 This is the account himſelf gives us of that 


kenl Hat among all the Heathens, there was none 


Of the famil 22 
Spirit of So- 


crates. 


u zuent, that there was not a Man but had heard 


; 4 nd took the others Priſoners 1 hile So- - 
rates, Who had taken another Route, arriv'd 


When the eAthenians were fitting out that 


prov'd: tho' there was reaſon enough to judge 
cke contrary, when the Fleet put to Sea: For 
the Enterprize was well concerted, and twas 
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| gate at eAthens, with thoſe thar tollow'd 


| Thucy 
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At the Battle of Delium, where the Atbe- Cicero dean. . 


Plute Dem, $ocr, 


| In Theage. 
ereat Fleet, which they ſent to conquer Sicily, ; 
and that never came back, he foretold the 
Voyage would be unfortunate, as indeed it 
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plut. 


Time to the Inhabitants to Prepare for cer 
Defence. 


; ſign to kill one of their Enemies, and this Con. 


tween them, that not a Soul beſide knew am 


with. Timarchas, who finding. the appointed 


Deſign, advis'd him not to ſtir, upon which {i 
up the ſecond time, and told Socrates, he waß 


more to keep within doors, which according 3 
ly he did for a while, but at length, ſtole away 
unperceiv'd by Socrates, and his Enterpriz 
ſucceeded very unfortunately : Inſomuch, tha 
he was condemn'd to die for it; and as "they Wil 
were carrying him to the place of Execution J 
he ſaid aloud to his Brother, that he dy d fo C 


came thick 5 becauſe of their great Num. 
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liev'd would not have miſcarry'd, if Niel 5 
had at firſt attack'd Syracuſa, and not given 

Thimarchus and Philemon had form'd a De. 


ſpiracy had been carry d on ſo ſecretly be. 


thing of it. The Evening it was to have been! þ 
executed, Socrates happen'd to be at Supper | E 


Hour was come, roſe from Table to go hit F 
ways, telling the Company he would com, 
back in a moment: Socrates who knew not hö“ 


he again took his place. A lictle after he rolf 


oblig'd to be gone: But he advis'd him once 


wo 
Q JS _ bv a Ir * 0 Se 
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not believing Socrates. ce 
The effects of this Divine Ans hee were A 


5 obſerv'd likewiſe in Things of ſmall Impor-ſ of 
tance. Going to a Friend's Houſe, he woullF At 
not go through a certain Street, which wa xi 


his direct and only way thither, but choſe 1 n 


ther to return, ſaying, That his Familiar for. 
bid him to go on. However, ſome of the Ji 
Company would go forward on purpoſe to ſe c: 


what would come of it, and met with a plex i: 


fant Accident: For there happen d to be inf h 


the Street a Herd of Swine all over mire, who 1 


The Life of SOCRATES. 57 
n er, and took up the whole Street; inſomuch, 
ven hat there being no room for thoſe Perſons to 

Vir and aſide, they were cover'd with Dirt, and 

ere ſufficiently laugh'd at by all who ſaw 

De. them come back in that filthy pickle. 1 
On. 1 Another time, ſeeing Crito, who was going Cicero de divin. 
. broad, he call d him back, and advis'd him 
any got to go à walking that Day, Crito would not 

een. helieve him, but repented of it afterwards : 

For pulling down a little Pough it ſlipt out of 

bis Hand, and flying back with violence ſtruck 

him in the Eye, and wounded him very dan- 
gerouſly. 

7 Charmidas having imparted to him the De- Plan. in Thengh. | 
gn he had of going to the Nmæan Games, to ar. l. d. 
fun the Stade, he gave him notice that his De- 
* $gn would not ſucceed, and diſſuaded him © 
from it all he could. The other, who had 
ing- been long preparing himſelf, and Who took 


— - 
* 
1 * SE 


wajh F-light in that Exerciſe, would nevertheleſs _ 
ire go: But came back ſo "irtle ſatisſy a, that © 


thaþ } e had no reaſon to thank his Incredu- 

they fry 28 

tion 'r here were many of the like E and De Divin. :. 

tor ro obſerves that Antipater had made a great 
collection of them in his Books of Divination. 

were And indeed Xenophon aſſures us, that Socrates 

por. often gave his Friends the like Admonitions, 

oullÞ and accompanies his Aſſertion with this glo- 

wa ious Circumſtance, that never any Man 

e ru neglected his Advices wichout repenting it. 


for- All the Antients have treated of this Farni- several Opinions | 


touching the Dz- 


the iar Spirit of Socrates, and in what manner it mon of Socrates. 


o fee communicated i it ſelf to him. Some believ'd That it wes his 


Vitions. 


ple it only the Viſions he had, by means of which 
e in he was inform'd of 'Þ hings gs that were to come 
Who to pals, 
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That it vas 2 Di- 
vation Dy Snee · 


Ang. 


on his right Hand, he took it for a good By : 
if on his Left, he judg d' it an ill Preſage. 3 1 
he Sneez d himſelf, it confirm'd him in h 


| begun: But if it was, it made him les 
A 


>. That it Ws 


venue. 


moreover, that this Voice ſignify d a always tall 
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Others had the Conceit that it was-a D. 
vination by Sneezing, and that while he wy, 
meditating on any Deſign, if any one ſncez! 


Deſign, ſuppoſing the Aﬀair were not Ve. © 


Plato and Xenophon, who can 0 aK of i n J 
with more Certainty than all hier: ſay tua 
a certain Voice that he heard: And Plato 1 


the Thing about which he was in Pain, Woll 1 


have an ill Iſſue: So that it was a certau ; 


leave the Company would prove fatal, beciul} ? 
the Moment he roſe up, he heard bs Voice} i 
Thus too he foretold to Charmidas, that hi 5 
Voyage would not be proſperous, becauſe hf 1 


of it: And in like manner of all the reſt. V ff 


Sd „ Pot ps Th 


| TEUL e. 


Nee . 
| Zenoph in "Bp ol: 


Ad monition to him, to abandon what he W 7⅛ 


this Admonition was given him, would ne 5. 
i= ſucceed. This Voice which ] hear, ſaid he him 1 


ſelf, never commands me to do any thing, but ik % 


doing, or to believe that the Affairs for which 


ways forbids it. And thus it was that he judge 1 
that the Deſign for which Timarchus was } 


heard that Voice when he was ſpeaking to bin! 


vertheleſs *tis ſaid in Xenopbon, That this Voi » 
gave him notice of what he Should do, which Would . 
ho innirely contrary to what Tlato ſays, uu 41 

ould convict of Falſhood either one or . 


a 1 were it not for this Interpretation, tha 0 


by alw * giving him notice of what he vi 


not to do, it ſometimes told him What he wat 


to do; becauſe when we are in Pain concerm 


51 


ing wo Things, if we are forbid one, WE at | = 
racitly commanded the other. 


4 
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Man knows it not, and receives not ſo 


dd communicate it ſelf to him more openly 
than uſual : From whence that Author is far- 


| Food by him, not only by a certain ſound of 


> "ecard a Voice, 3 = 
In Plutarch, the Philoſopher Simmias takes 


3 
1 
z 


hat had any relation to the Senſes. For tis 


ul 


th 


that are, as it were, folded up in Darkneſs: 


6 


me Voice, but even that it made viſible Signs 
Jo him, and that Socrates had the advantage 
4 Bkewiſe of ſceing it, according to their Opi- 
ion who believ'd, that this communication 
Vas made by Viſions. Nevertheleſs, what So- 
bie Gates himſelf ſaid, intirely deſtroys this Opi- 
na pion; for he accus'd of Falſhood thoſe that 
hun boaſted to have had an ocular Sight of any 
% thing Divine; and 'tis obſerv'd that he gave 
48% do Credit, but to ſuch as pretended to have 


Treat an aſſiſtance from it: But that the In- 
gocence and Piety of Socrates had engag'd his 


ther of Opinion, that it made it ſelf under- 


That 'twas the no 


„„ 6 has. * That it was ki 
IE Apuleius is of Opinon, that the Dæmon Lan Eee t 
Jom which Socrates receiv'd theſe Admoni- mou. © © 
"Hons, was the ſame that was given him at his 
Firth, as one is given to every Man, tho' eve- 


Divine Intelli- 
gence that com 
municated it ſelf 


to him. 


very true, ſays he, that by the means of Speech 
we diſcover to one another our Conceptions, 


But the Thoughts of the Gods, being all re- 
ſplendent and luminous, dart their Rays into 


dur very Souls, and to explain themſelves have 
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that in our Sleep, rather than at other Time, ui 
we are ſenſible of this communication of the! K 
Gods, by the means of Dreams: Becauſe in! 8 

our Reſt, and during the profound Peace ur 
then enjoy, the Soul is more ſuſceptible of % B 
ſubtile a Light: Which when we are awake, 
paſſes from us unregarded, among the tumul} fl 
of Paſſions, and in the diſtraction of Aﬀair;;} Þ 
But it eſcap d not thus from Socrates, becauſe} > 
having a pure and clean Underſtanding, which} 6 
ſcarce had any intercourſe with the Body, be. 
was eaſily ſtruck with this Divine Light, and @ 
plainly perceiv'd the admonitions of the God E 
which other Men were incapable of diſcern 
ing, becauſe they have the Mind ah 

| clouded with the Miſts and Vapours of th 
Earth. This 1 is the Argument of that Philo 

N ſo pher, 

ek Ate only N laugh” 4 at all this, and believ'd tl 
*.__ Genius of Socrates to be nothing but his natu 

ral Judgment, or his Soul; and that this waß 
what he call'd his Dzmon, according to the 
locution of thoſe Philoſophers, who give ſome 
times this Name to that Divine Part of Man 

1 eee oy Thy t that guides and governs him. This Doubt if 
cut æben Se- likewiſe propos d by Plutarch, in the firſt Que] 
75 7e;2678, ſtion upon Plato, where ſpeaking of Socrateþ* 
. he ſays, Did be not give the Name of God to hf . 
on, Nature? After which he recites ſome pa- 
ſages of Heraclitus and Menander, which ſnewf m 

that tis not an extraordinary thing to call the 
Mind or natural Underſtanding of Man, 0 F 
God, or men. fo 9 


For fure our Underſtanding i 1 God, 


| Plat. 2pud clem. 


| BT: * kus, the A of ETON x a Damon ; and in 4 
| clus q 
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itz Hour Satisfaction, which are the inſeparable 
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this Senſe it was, as Plato and his Diſciple Xe- 


wcrates ſay, that a contented Man was call'd 


| Eudemon, that is to ſay, aſſiſted by a good 


Dzmon ; becauſe the Soul of every Man is a 


'Pzmon to him, ſaid Xenocrates, and he has Namquodim | 


| 15 ſignific jo 
good Dzmon, who has a quiet and con- mus humans 
tented Soul, who enjoys that Peace and inte- am nunc in 

4 cot pore ſitus. 

b | Pzmon nuncu- 
Companions of Virtue: Upon this Founda- _— 5 
tion there are ſome Conjectures, from whence $0. 


| many infer, that the Dzmon of Socrates was 


this, For firſt of all they alledge the 


Di courſe of one of his Friends, who being 


zone down on purpoſe into the Cavern of 


| Trophonius to learn of the Oracle what this 
Dæmon of Socrates was, brought up only this 
| Anſwer, that the ſuperiour part of our Soul, 

| which ſuffers not it ſelf to be overcome by 
Paſſions, is by the Vulgar call'd the Under- 
| Banding, or the Mind, but that they who 
| ſpeak more properly, call it Dæmon. More- 
over that Socrates being ask'd by Simmias, What 

| that Dzmon was, that ſpoke to him, would 


—_— 


make him no anſwer ; for which reaſon, ſays 


| Simmias, we durſt not afterwards ſpeak to him 
Jef it. For is it not reaſonable to imagin, that 


as it was likely enough to be true, that he was 


dot ſorry co ſee this Opinion ſet a-foot, ro I 
Fit, that he was aſſiſted by a Dæmon, which 


inſtructed him of Things to come; becaule 
that Belief gave more weight to his Words, 


ind might incline the People more willingly 


o embrace Vircue by his Exhortations ; 1s it 
dot, I ſay, reaſonable to imagin, that he 
Would not anſwer to that Queſtion, for fer 
bt being oblig d to lie, in openly aſſerting a 
Bing that was not true; or by diſcovering the 
Kruth of the Matter, to correct a miſtake 5 
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What purpoſe was it to ſpeak of givin g th 3 
Reins to his natural Inclination, if it had na f 
been the buſineſs of that to govern him, and 4 


which he thought was of advantage to him! 3 


to the Father of Socrates, concerning his Son 
| ſeem likewiſe to ſtrengthen this Opinion: Fat 


his own Will to do whatever came into hi! 
Mind; neither to compel him to any thing} 7 
nor to take him from it, but to let looſe thi} } 
_ Reins to his natural Inclination ; becaule h 4 
| had within him a Guide and Conductor, mon} « 
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The Terms alſo of the other Oracle, of which 
we have made mention, and that was given} 3 


it recommended to him, to leave the Child i 


9 ” 


— 


worth than ten thouſand Maſters. For u 


jf it had it ſelf been under the guidance of # e 
certain Genius? How ſhall we reconcile tha, 
this Guide and Director was within himlſcl|f 5 
if we will have this Guide to be a Dzmon t 


which cannot be underſtood but ſeparate af 7 
apart from him, and out of him, unleſs wi = 


take it for his own Judgment, according ti th 


this laſt explication. And when Socrates hin ſe 
ſelf ſaid, That none of thoſe who follow g. 


him could have made any Improvement i fo 
his Converſation, if he had not been aſfiitÞ ye 


Apud Plat, in 


by the virtue of his Dæmon: And that eve Ju 
among them, ſome preſerv' d eternally the A 
vantages they had acquir'd in converſing wit fo, 


as ſoon as they had left off his Company, war; 
not this to give us plainly to underſtand, tha 
this Dæmon was nothing elſe than the Jug 
ment or the vivacity of Mind, without which 
tis impoſſible to reap any Profit from Philop 
ſophy, which makes a more or leſs laltinMai 


ferent diſpoſitions it there meets with, TherWed 


him, while others loſt the whole Benefit of i 


1 


1 
impreſſion in the Soul, according to the di. 


Oh | 


n n E 
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in ſecret motion of our Souls, from which, as. 
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Fore, when Socrates ſays, That he heard a certain toviiri, Aru 


l Voice, or with yet leſs certainty, That be ſeem d N 7 
Þ hear a certain Voice, it does not oblige us to eg v4 | 
Tale that Socrates actually heard a real 2x37, : | 
. which e | ſtruck his Senſe, to Phedre, Ke l 


b IS to e a Voles and 1 33 to © his 


from a faithful and unerring Voice, we receive = = 
ſo many Advices, ſo many Admonitions. I-55 — 
very likely, however, that Prudence, a right 7 


| 1 10 and a great experience in the A if 

F fairs of the World aſſiſted him very much, in e \ 
boreſeeing the Events of which he ſpoke : For „ 
an Underſtanding naturally ſo clear. as his, ö - 
Firaind up in a long ſtudy of Phi! olop! by. and i 
5 aut by an attentive obſervation of the Man- |; 
ers and of the Affairs of Men, had acquire, 
108% more than common facility to Reaſon VVV 
ir g particular circumſtances of Life, ought cer- — 
\Wainly to ſee more clear than others. and to Ls | 


Niſcover many things that paſs away unregard- 
0 by the Prudence of the Vulgar: But to 
| 2 N PrO YC 
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prove there was nothing ſupernatural in all 
this, whenever his Advice was ask'd in Things 

_ extreamly obſcure, and into which Reaſon 
could not penetrate, he ſent his Friends to the 
Oracles to know whether they might engage 
Ala che beginning themſelves in ſuch Things or not. We have 
3 ok a famous Example upon this Subject in the 
Cyrus the youn- Perſon of Xenophon himſelf, who having re- 
ber. ceiv'd Letters from his Friend Proxenus, invit- 
ing him into Aſia to the Service of the younger 
Cyrus, imparted them to Socrates, and ask d his 
Opinion about it, who made him no other 
anſwer, but that he ought to go and conſult 
the Oracle of Delphi: For if what Plato ſays 

in the Theages touching this Dxmon of So- 

_ crates, ought to be taken ſtrictly, according to 
the Letter, it may be askd, why Socrates did 
not without more ado, tell Xenophon whether 
his Voyage would be fortunate or not, with- 
dodut giving him the trouble of going to Delphi 
to be reſolyd ? Ought this Voice, which, as 


64 


Plato makes him ſay in the Apology, ſpoke to 


him very often, and even for trivial Things, 
as Crato's going to take a walk, Charmidass 
Journey of Pleaſure, and the like, to have 
been ſilent in an occaſion like this, when lay 
ar ſtake the whole Fortune of an intimate 
| - Friend, whoſe Loſs would have been very un- 
e m6 ves- fortunate to him? But what matter whether 


Se, e it ſpoke or not? Ought not its ſilence to have 
Ta Th, TV been taken as a good Preſage? For ſceing 


: 5 this Voice never made it ſelf be heard, but 
 Ewixecisey ay Only to give Socrates notice that what wss 
Tt Hrn. Ppropos'd ought not to be done, it neceſſarily 
Fat wapid. follows, that if he did not hear it when Xene- 
pbon ſpoke to bim of his Deſign, it was an un 

_ tallible Token, that this Dæmon did not op- 
poſe his Voyage, that Xenophon had nothing te 


fear 
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fear upon that account, and by conſequence 

that Socrates ought to have made no ſcruple 

to encourage him to go. Is it not from a like 22, 715 por F 
ſilence of his Dæmon that Plato makes him ei dv Rol- 
draw this Preſage, that Death is not an III, © ) 9% 3 


þ ÞDlulYand — 


TY TN N- 


; © becauſe on the Morning of the very Day ” OV 1 q 
he was condemn d to Death, when he was 74 3 


going out of his Houſe to appear before his *## 7ez7ay, 
Judges, he heard not this Voice, which, ſays * ee. 
be, would not have fail'd to have given him 

che uſual Sign, if any misfortune were to have 

r bhappen'd to him? In the affair therefore of 

t Xenophon, if he heard his Voice, he ought to 

have ſtopt him; if he heard it not, he ought 

to have encourag'd him to the Voyage: What 

then is the meaning that he ſends him to an- 

other Place, and gives him no Advice himſelf, 

ſeeing he ought to have grounded a certain 
Conjecture, either on the ſilence of his D- 

mon, or on its ſpeaking? „%% 


+ Theſe are the chief Opinions that can be 
Lallegd'd touching this Dæmon of Socrates: It 
would be very tedious, and perhaps uſeleſs, to 
Lexamin in particular the Reaſons that are al- 

e ledg'd for each of them; the rather becauſe, 
co ſay true, in a matter ſo obſcure, and ſo re- 

te mote from us, and that has been ſo long in 

n- conteſtation, we cannot pretend to eſtablifh 

er any thing for ſo certain, but that ſome Doubts 

re and Difficulties will {till remain to be remov'd- 

1g W Not but that of all the Opinions, this laſt is 
ut the moſt plauſible, becauſe what is natural, is 
always moſt likely. But on the other hand, 
1y {when the Queſtion is to oppoſe fo many great 
Men, who held that Socrates had truly a fa- 
in miliar Spirit to aſſiſt him; when we are to call 
p- in Doubt the Belief of his own Age, that 
to Opinion being then generally receivd; I 
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5 Hlunt Wen 
um illi a puero Innocence of the Manners of Socrates; it 1 oy 


eg peln- reflect on the excellent Philoſophy he intro}; 


dagogum.Terul, duc d into Greece, and to which he gave lu; 
Credit by his Example ; if we call to mind tha 


mum _1evera 


Je Anim, | 


= drives Men into thoſe very Faults, from W. 10 
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know not how we can bring Conjectus 


ſtrong enough to perſuade intirely the c, 
Jiegondu 8 trary. For after all it muſt be own'd, th 
Fe 7 | 

E@L09 TS. 


there muſt have been in him ſomething ver 
4. particular, and that ſeem'd altogether tu per 


natural, to have given occaſion to thoſe of 1 
own Ti ime, and to fo many eminent Autha 
who came after, to give Credit to what 
ſaid of his Dæmon. And had there been no 


thing elſe wonderful in it but this, that he nz 
ver was miſtaken in any thing he toreroll 


would not this be enough to ground a violin 


Conjecture upon, that he acted not by th 
way of humane Underſtanding only, hic 
fo often miſtakes. However it were, as iti 


Not forbid to ſearch Explications for the Word 


of Socrates upon this Subject, lo we may freely 


according to the moſt receiv'd Opinion, ſtic ; 


to the litteral Senſe of what Plato and Xen. 


ↄhon have written concerning it: But in di 
"Caſe. we ſhould have no reaſon to aſcribe u ] 


An evil Dæmon this favourable aſſiſtance, iron 


which Socrates reap'd ſo great advantage! in t 


Conduct of his Life, as Tertullian ſeems to 1127 
believ'd it was: For indeed, if we conſider th 


he made it his whole imployment to inculca 
Virtue into the Hearts of Men, and that h 
made War againſt Vice in all Perſons where 
ever he found it, without any regard to th 
Misfortunes he might thereby run "himſelf in 
To; it is very diflicult to believe, that he he 
any communication with an evil Dæmon, w 


he labour 4d to retrieve them. It: could not! b 


9 
—- 


1 
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| from ſo dangerous A Converſation, that he re- 


be from thence, that he receiv d that profound 
| unquility of Mind, or that wonderful and 


almoſt unconceivable Diſintereſt and Uncon- 


cern for all Things here below. He under- 
went all the hardſhips and troubles of Life 


He liv'din the Republik, When it began to falle Se 


off from its antienc Diſcipline,and w hen Demo- 
1 cracy was mounted to the higheſt pitch of Inſo- 
lence. He liv'd under the Dominion of Lyrants 
after the Overthrow of the Commonwealth : 
ia He was in the Wars: He dwelt in the City: 
e was afflicted in his Famiiy, and at length 


cence : Yet for all this, he never loſt chat even- 
neſs of Temper and Countenance that was 


3 his Fortune frown'd, the more:he ins 
Wcreas'd his Fortitude. 


2"Mcauſe he would never concern himſelf wich 
Wcare-Aﬀairs ; but contented himſelf to diſ- 


lhim, that if he had fo earneſf a Deſire co re- 
Wk general Aſſemblies of the People, and there 


open all the Abuſes at which he took Offence 
in the Lives of particular Men, and in the ad- 
miniſtration of the Republick. And int oy 
this Objection ſeems yet more rcalonable, 1 
we reflect on the Cuſtoms of thoſe Times : So or 
Ne Republick of eAthens being a Government 


ceiv d ſo many excellent Notions of the Di- 
vine Goodneſs and Providence. Ic could not 


he ſaw his Enemies triumph over his Inno- 


3 obſerv'd in him, but remain d unſna- 
in the midſt of theſe Storms, and the 


Some have thought fit to blame him, 8 


. of Virtue only: And they object againſt 
Form the eAthenians, he ought to have gone to 


in preſence of all the Citizens, to have laid 


__—— popular, and the Reſolutions of ali che : 
OA portant Aitars being taken! in the Allem | on 
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of the people, they were held regularly every | 
four or five Weeks, beſides the ade 


Aſſemblies that were convok'd by the Magi- L 


ſtrates, according to the Occurrences of Af. 
fairs. In theſe Alfemblies every one had leave 


to ſpeak, and to make his Remonſtrances : T9 g 


this end the Criers cry'd aloud theſe Words, 
vac epa. WHOEVER HAS A MIND 2G 
Eo: 12... SPEAR, LE-HIM-RISE UP, and 


this publick Cry it was that gave the Great 


Demon. Orator occafion to ſay, that he ſeem'd to hear 
the Voice of his Country, calling out to her 
Children to give her loyal and uſeful Advices, 


- It was likewiſe permitted to every one to have 
| Ariltides got this 


Law to paſs m Imploy ments, and to ſhare in the Government 


favour of the of the Publick: Meanneſs of Birth and Condi- 


poor er Peo- 


plwke, Who by the t ion excluded no Man. Would not Socrates there- | 
Laws ot selon fore have done better to have taken advantage 


could have no 


| Jmploymems. Of theſe Occaſions, to declare himſelf againſt 
dhe corruption of Manners, and to endeavour | 
es to reform the State? But to this he anſwers in Þ 
in Apoll. Plato, that the Divinity which guided him, 


and that he durſt not reſiſt, had always for- 


bid him to appear in theſe great Aſſemblies, or ö 
to engage himſelf in the publick Affairs: Fol 


it cannot be doubted, but that if he had en- 


ter d into publicł Imployments, he would ſoon 8 


have been made a Sacrifice to the Injuſtice of 


the Government, ſeeing he would never have 


; 1 5 with the corruptions of the Age: 


| And, as he ſays himſelf, it he had dy'd in chat 
manner, his Loſs would have caus'd no man 
ner of Good. On the contrary, we know by 


Experience, that an early Death, would have 
prevented him from ſowing his Doctrine in 
the Hearts of the Citizens, and from die 

ing, with efficacy, that Philoſophy which 
the t true Amployment © to which he was 50 « 
nd 
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And thus by deſiring to ſerve the Republick 
in a ſtation, in which he could have been of 
no Uſe to her, he had taken away from him 
| ſelf the means of ſerving her, in the way that 


was moſt for her advantage; but this proceed- 


ed not from any apprehenſſon he had of Death; 
for his uſual Method of inquiring into the 


Conduct of particular Perſons, and of cenſu- 


ring their Faults, was not without danger, 


| ſince in the end it causd his Ruin. Never- 
| thelefs, we know that being condemn'd, he 
| ſaid, That if they would give him his Life up- 


on condition that he would no longer purſue 


that courſe, he would refuſe the Offer; which 
| plainly ſhews, chat it was not out of Fear that 
| he would not 'be ſeen in the Tribunals, there 
to ſpeak to no purpole againſt Abuſes that 
| were authoriz'd with the name of Liberty, 
| but meerly an effect of Prudence, conſidering 
it was impoſlible to gain his Ends that way, and 
that it would have ruin'd his Deſign, to endea- 
| vour to puſh it on too faſt. It was a much 
| ſurer way to have to do with a ſmall number 
of Perſons, by whom he could with more Eaſe 
and greater Utility, make his Reaſons be un- 
| derſtood, than to have ſpoken in the preſence 
| Of an untractable Multitude, who would ſome- 
eimes do Ill, to ſhew they had the Power of 
doing ſo, and who believ'd that Virtue was 
only a Name, that could not but do them 
hurt. At leaſt, theſe are the Thoughts of 
| Xenophon, in his Treatiſe of the Government 
of the eAthenians, where he tells us, that the 
beſt of Men were every Day oppreſs d by the 
Factions of the meaner People, who to pre- 
ſerve in themſelves the Soveraign Authority, 
more willingly hearken'd to the Voice of a 
Profligate, whom. they belicvd Welk-aftee Qed -- 
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to their Intereſt, than to the Counſels of 2 


Man of Honour, whom they always had ſu- 


ſpected of the contrary. For indeed, all $001 


Men are ever Enemies of the Diſorders that 


reign in popular States; and the meaner tort 


of People, who care for nothing but to main. 
tain themſelves in Power and Authority, Would 


rather be Maſters in a corrupt Republick, than 
Subjects in a well-govern'd State. Thus, when 


he reflects on this form of Government, he 
ſays admirably well; that he forgives. 4 Peo- 


ple that loves to govern, becauſe every Man 
loves his own advantage, but that if any one 


who was not born in a City ſo govern'd, came 


to fix his Abode there, rather "clin under an 
Ariſtocracy, he ſhould believe of him, that he 
intended to lead an ill Life, and thought it 


would he eaſier for him to eſcape Puniſhment 


5 of + DM Senate oy 


of £03, 


2 81 Inlus ds Rep. 


Athen. Sam- Pe- 


Tay titus 5 Hebes At- 


under the Government of the Populace, than 
in the Juriſdiction of Men of Honour. 


For this reaſon therefore, Socrates did well 


not to appear in the As emblies of the People 


not to imbroil himſelf in the Affairs of I de- 


prav'd a Republick. Howe ver, that it might not 


be laid to his Charge that h : ſpar d himſelf too 


much, he was contented to be once in his Lite 


| Sera es 2 Se- 5 
3 nator. 


one of the Senate, and preſented himſelf to that 
_ Ofnce at the Age of ſixty three Years, when to 
crown ſo excellent a Lite, he ſeem'd to want 
nothing bur to ſeek the occalion of a glorious 
Death: And it wanted but little that this had 
then happen'd to him, as ſhall be ſaid when We 


have ſeen what this Senate Was, and how he 
came to be one of it. | 
This Senate was compos d of five hundred 
Perſons, and for that reaſon was call'd the Se- 


nate of the Five Hundred. Any of the Citizens 
might be : receiv d in it, W my were 
above 


F — 8 
| All the Concerns of the Republick paſs d 
| through this Senate: They took cogniſance of 
| the Military Affairs, and of the Treaſury, they 
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above thirty Years of Age; but they conti- 
ud in it but one Year, at the end of which 
new Senators were created in the room of 
thoſe that went out: And this was one of the 
Things in which this Senate differ d from that 
of the Areopagus, where the Places were for 
Life. 5 


They were elected in this manner. All the 


people of Athens were divided into ten Tribes, 
each of which ſent fifty Senators of their own 
Body, who were drawn by Lots in à particu- 
lar Aſſembly of each Tribe, in the following 
8 


The Names of thoſe who ſtood to be Sena- 


tors were engrav'd upon ſmall Plates of Braſs, 
and put into a Jar, and in another Jar a like 
number of Beans, fifty of which were white, 
| the others black: And at the fame time 
that they drew the Name of a Citizen out 
of the Jar in which were the Lots, they drew 
out of the other a Bean, and he who hap- 
pen'd to have a white Bean, was of the Se- 
nate. Hence it is, that in the Greek Authors, 
chere is fo frequent mention of Beans, there 
being reaſon enough to ridicule a Cuſtom, 
that often advanc'd Fools to Imployments in 
the Common-wealth : Which was the rcaſon _ 
why Socrates laugh'd at ic, as our Author ſays ; 
and this was not forgiven him by his Enemies, 
| who put a malicious conſtruction on all his Diſ- 
| courſes, and interpreted them as Seeds of No- 


had an Eye upon the Polity, and on the Ac- 


| dents that happen d every Day in the City, 
they expedited the Affairs of the Allies, they _ 
ent Sins Wt „ cook. 


Flection ot the 
Senators. 
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| 8 Achen 


The Preſident of 
the Senate. 


others, but kept that Office but a Week, that al | 
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'Xenoph, te Rep. took care of the Revenues, Temples and Arſe. 
They were chiefly charg'd to examinÞ} | 
all the Councils that were to be propos d in the 
1 For no Propoſition could 
be made to the People, that had not been fit 

debated in this Senate; and this had been ſv 
order'd by the Legiſlature, that the Veopl; | 


nals. 


general Aſſemblies: 


might not be deceiv'd. 


But it being difficult that the Whole Senate 1 


together ſhould attend the publick Bulineſ;, 


| becauſe of the great number of the Officer, 
an Order was made, that the Senators of each 
Tribe ſhould manage all the Affairs for fre 
Weeks; after which, another Tribe enteriÞÞ 
upon Puty, and thus they took their turns; 
that in a Years time all the en 
5 Tr ibes were imploy'd one after another. 


inſomuch 


Theſe Senators, while they were in this Fun. 


Ciion, were call d Protans, and the time they 
continu'd in it was call d a Pritany, which, u 
we ſaid before, laſted five Weeks, during which 3 


time the People allembled regularly four times, 
and were calld the Ordinary Aſtemblies. More. 
over, among theſe Senators who were in be 
nels, there were ten who preſided over the 


the fifty might have the ſame Honour in thei: 


Tue Epiſtate. 


Turns while the Tribe govern 'd; and one ot 
theſe ten Preſidents were call d the E piſtate, that 
is to ſay, Intendant, and he kept his Magiſtra. 
cy but one Day, and could have it but once 
in his Life, it being forbid by the Law to be 
E piſtate more than once, becauſe of the i impor- 
tance of that Truſt, For he who had that 
Office kept the Keys of the Fortreſs, and ot 
the Treaſure of the Republick, and the Con- 
ſtitution or Form of the State was truſted in 
his Hands. 


Ang. theretore, left being fur. 
miles 


atSea, were torc'd to anſwer for their own Lives 3 


5 
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niſhed with ſo fair an Opportunity, he ſhould 41 C 
pe tempted to make himſelf a Tyrant, it was {7% We- 
expreſly forbid to be admitted into that Of-“ 
E fice above once, and to continue in it above Pollix1.8, c. 9. 

one Day; at the expiration of which, another 

of the ten Preſidents took upon him the ſame 
. 88 5 
| Theſe were the Offices that Socrates execut- em\od7is oy 
ed: for having been drawn among thoſe of his To Pip Ye 


Vo 4 Ay Ea 3 


| Tribe to be a Senator, he was Preſident too In yeoph 1! re 
| his turn; and came likewiſe to the Sovereign Memorab. 
Office of Epiſtate, or Intendant of the Repub- | 
lick. He confeſſes in the Gorgias that his Fel- 
| Jow-Senators laugh'd at him at firſt, becauſe 
be was not well acquainted with all the little 

| Formalities of Juſtice, and that he made them 

laugh when he came to tell the Votes of the 
Aſſembly, in order to draw up an Act of the 
Senate. But if he were lefs vers'd in Affairs 
chan they, he was in recompence more firm 
and more bold in defence of Juſtice, and to 
| oppoſe the hair-brain'd Multitude. This was 
| evident enough in the Tryal of the Captains 
ho were accus'd while his Tribe govern'd, 
and for whom he moſt generouſly ventur'd his 
Life, in refuſing to give his conſent to the In- 
Jaſtice was done them. © een 


Theſe were the Captains who had fought the Important affair 
: that happen'd 


12 Cederonians a the iſlands Arg inu/, «>, and who while Socrates - 
alter having gain'd a great Victory over them wa: Senator. 


Xenoph. 2. 


before a furious People, who out of a cruel Su- 
perſtition would abſolutely put them to Death. 

Ihe rage of the People was grounded upon this, 

chat they had taken no care of the dead Bodies 
ot thoſe-that were kill'd in the Engagement, 

| which highly offended the Devotion of the 

PF 11henians, a main part of whoſe Religion con- 


tilted 


CmoaTilVy. 
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Excuſe ; for they had given command to 1{om|f 
of the Captains of the Ships to take care to d 
it, but they could not execute their Order; 
becauſe of the tempeſtuous Weather. Ani 
perhaps theſe Reaſons would have prevail d ing 


the aſſembly of the People, among whom then 


were ſeveral Perſons who were of Opinion, cha 
the Inconſtancy of the Winds and Seas, oughWen 
not to be imputed to them, and who began i 
declare themſelves in their Favour ; but their 
Enemies ſet ſo many Springs to work, the 
this little Good-will and Compaſſion dilar- 
pear'd in a Moment. Whole Families came 
in againſt them, demanding Vengeance to 
the misfortunes of their Relations, who re 
main'd unbury'd. Nay, a certain Perſon wa 
_ produc'd, who pretended that he eſcap'd upon 


4 Barrel of Proviſions, and was charg'd to tel 
the People in behalf of thoſe who wer 


_ drown'd, that the Captains had not taken cu 


of the brave Men, who lo freely expos'd them: 


ſelves for the ſafety of the Republick. Th. 


People, as their Cuſtom is, ſuffer'd themſelve 
to be impos'd upon by this Cheat, and con. 


triv'd Impoſture; inſomuch that they preſen- 
ed themſelves in a tumultuous manner, to geg 


their Voices in an Affair that concern'd th? 
Lives of ſo many illuſtrious Citizens: And the 
Magiſtrates were compell'd to yield to the 


| $oerxtes fapports Violence. Socrates alone reſiſted, proteſting 
Innocence with that he would never conſent to a thing that 


the danger of his 


was againſt the Laws, which were feveril 
Ways iafring'd by this Judgment. The Oratar 
Who accus'd the Captains, would have 2c 
cus'd him alſo, as a ſeditious Perſon, and tne 


Lite, 


People cry'd out aloud, that to oppole chem 


2 # 
a 


of 
wi 


er d 
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| this, was to take away their Liberty. The 

anger was great, and there was as little like- 

Food that his Reſolution would advantage 

the Captains, as there was reaſon to fear it 

Fould prove ruinous to himſelf, Neverthe- 

BG he ſtill perſiſted, how uſeleſs ſoever his 
Conftancy was, and how fatal ſoever it might 


prove to him. He adher d to the ſide of Juſtice, 
Wichout regard to the event of his Choice, 
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i hooſing rather to periſh in ſupporting a good I | 
Cauſe, than to ſhelter himſelf from danger by 1 
dot oppoſing a bad. The People however | N 


roceeded to the extremity, The Captains 
ere condemn'd to Death, and their Eſtates 
donfiſcated. 


e This horrible Brutality of the A chenians Was Puniſhment of 
fe. MIlow'd by a ſuitable Succeſs : For the Year the Athenians, 
„aer, their Fleet that was weaken'd by the 2 bs Fs 
Oo of ſo many Chiefs, was attack d unawares Plat. in vita 
teln the Coaſts of the Helle/pont, by Lyſander Ya 


ar Peneral of the Lacedemonians, who having ta- 
ren all their Veſſels, except eight or nine on- 
., wich three thouſand Priſoners whom he 
le hut to Death, came before Athens with a great 
ei eet, while an Army from Peloponneſus, under 
oe command of the Kings of Sparta, drew 
nt · Near to the Walls on the ide of Attica. This 
e retched People ſecing themſelves beſieg d by 
che ha and Land, deſtitute of all Relief, and af- 
chefſted with a horrible F amine, were compell SE 
theſÞ beg Peace of their Enemies, whom before 
ingſtey kad deſpis'd with ſo much Arrogance. 
hat was then ed at Lacedemon, whether . 
cralfiey ſhould raze Athens, or accept of the the Foritications | 
ton ace upon Terms. Several were of Opinion &=v/lked. 
treat them with the utmoſt Rigour, but the 
croflemory of the ſignal Services they had ren- 
ufer d to all Nes in the War with Perſe, The f 
Lot the 
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Who had been born in that City were th 0 


Fortifications. Sometime after, the Diile 
tions being renew d among the Citizens, up 
account of the Government, Lyſander tod 


Plutarch in vita 


Name of The Thirty. The City Was never mon 


The Tyrannical Adminiſtration of the Th 


Socrates hated 


becauſe oi Cri- 


liſh'd che Democracy, and eftabliſh'd thing 
Men, to whom he gave the Soveraign AſM 


thing was ſeen but Cruelty and Ravine 4 no F 
nations, the Thirty getting themſelves rid 


to them. 


who had been one of his Diſciples, amon 
_ theſe Tyrants, and to be one of the firſt wou 
he perſecuted. Some Words which he hall 
ſaid formerly, with the liberty -he was wol 
do take, when he inveigh'd againſt Vice, hi 
irritated his ill Temper : : And Time that cM 


wipe from his Mind the deſire of Revenge 


tunity, after he was come to that hate 


notice of the ill Offices he receiv'd from ti 
Hands of Critizs : Wich how much Rigour! . 
treated him, when he knew he had ſpoken il ill 
chat Government „and how hs forbid him to d 


The Life of SocrRaTEs. Þ 
the reſpe they had for the many great Me 


Reaſons it was ſpar'd, and that the Conqu 
rors were content only with demoliſhing , 


occaſton ro change the Form of it. He abe . 
thority, and thefe are they who were n 
nown'd in the Hiſtory of that Age, by tl 
unfortunate than under this Government ; 

thing ſpoken of but Baniſhment and Ala 
cht Citizens, as faſt as they ow Giſplcatn 


Socrates had he abortus to ſee Critia 


faces ſo many Thoughts, had not been ablet 
Nor was it difficult for him to find an oppo 
Power that was rais'd on the Ruins of Liber! 


gave Socrates Subject enough to ſpeak, aud 
render bimfelf guilty anew. NXenophon tak 


Coun 
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Mer urſe with the Youth. This Perſecution from 
ts the part of a Man, at whole Hands he had 
* aſon to hope for better Uſage, ought to have 
the tacify'd the People, who bore Socratesa grudge 
Whecauſe this Tyrant had been his Diſciple. 
Paris true, his Audaciouſneſs and Cruelty were 
ery great, and capable ro weary out the Pa- 
Whcnce of the eAthenians, but what had So- 
Mites to do with it? Was he oblig'd to anſwer 
Fr a Man who had left his Converſation long 
"Wefore, and that too only becauſe he would 


Maximus Ser. 


proaches the eAthenians in expreſs Terms, 
hat they put Socrates to Death only becauſe 
«a de had inſtructed Critizs. And this is che Rea- 
Won that Xenophon takes ſuch Pains to juſtify 
bim upon this Point, and to ſhew in what 
manner Critias embrac'd the Study of Philoſo- 
phy, how he withdrew from it, and the little 
Converfation he had had with Socrates ; and 
this he does to prove with how much Malice 
the Accuſers of that Philoſopher laid hold of 
ths Pretence to prevail wich the People to 
conſent to his Death. Now the reſt of the 
Tyrants, who took umbrage at the Virtue of 
Focrates, and who were much offended at the 
werty he aſſumed in ſpeaking of their Actions, 
hought it not enough that Critias had forbid 
1m to talk with the young Men. Another 
ime they commanded him to go take a Citi- 


zen of Salamina whom they intended to put 
5 Death, that they might confilcate his Eftace: 
Actions like this were very frequent wich 
hem) They thought perhaps that if Sccrares 
could once have been drawn in to be an ac- 
complice of their Crimes, he would then be 
323. ͥ — Oblig' d 


hot be told of his Faults? This however, was oratiove in T. 
bf ſo ill conſequence to him in his Trial, that acute & 
Vſchines, the Orator, who liv'd ſoon after, Diferar s. 
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| Deathof Thera- had ſo much affection for 728 5 | 
| . nou 5 5 . Ae be doubte d but this Gene Toft 
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bon to fuſpeg rh. ſiſtance of their Companions, he was con. 


be wir it others {tpain'd to yield to the number, as well 3 
wiſe thanwe read 


"It, Yer Xenophon. che carneſt intreaties of Theramenes himſelf, | 
in the 2d Book of 
the Greek Hiſto- conjur 4 him to recire, lay! ms that the; 810 N 1 

xy, deſcribing ve- eſt misfortune that cou 2 happen to hing 


ry particularly zv Ould be, to be the cauſe of their Death Wha 3 


i ſeems 199 re. ranny had continu d any longer: That he Yall 


ma: hable to have 


deer torgo: by poor, wou'd have avail'd him nothing, as be 


OD crater, 


oblig'd to ſay nothing of them : But he woulgeal 
not execute this Tyrannical Commiſſion: Hi Vea 
retir'd to his own Houſe inſtead of going Ver 
' where they commanded him. He valu'd not th Mor 
they had Power to puniſh him; bur reſted hin Muc 
ſelf content that they had not ſtrength enougtÞtba! 
to compel him to do anill Action. Four ohen tio 
to whom the ſame Order was given, had no him 
Courage to diſobey like Socrates; but wentn 1 
Salamina, and brought their Priſoner. and 


Plitarch in che But this was not the ſole Occaſion in W 


Lives of the ten 


Orators attri- he durſt reſiſt the Will of the Thirty. Dio ſom 


butes this Action 


rus the Sicilian, in the 14th Book of his He 


to Icrates, un- 


tefs the Text be ſtory relates, that Critias having procur d! this 


corrupted in that 


Place, as dis in Sentence of De eath againſt Theramanes, why hin 


many others. A- was himſelf one of the Thirty, but diſple alinp cult 
myot has hough | 


fle 40 cent, to the reſt of them, becauſe he was too hone oY 
and his purinthe A Man; as they were leading him to Death Mi. 


Name of Socra- 


tes, believing no after they had taken him by force from th a 
Loubt. but it had Altar, whither he had fled for Protection MW 


| been taken a- 


way; Bur this among an intinite number of People u ho pi and 


Pafage well de- ty d him, Socrates alone accompany'd with tnoÞit®* 


* Jer 1 0 b V2 - # 
me a er bin. Of his Friends, had the C -ourage to endeavours 
For as to the af to reſcue him from the Hands of the Execute 

ſage in Diodorus, | 
it 18 clear, ang 1 tioners, but no Man leconding 4 him, and the 


Cannot ſes (ha! Guards of the Tyrants coming up to the al 


there is an y rea- 


whiat pais'd at the 


, Y APY 


which neverthe. WOUld not have been forgiven him, it the I). 


Diſcip! e Ot Wy" laid to 7 71 HP Demes , that 5 115 Dover ty Was the 
| 847 Alon 
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eaſon that the Thirty durſt not put him to 


Ii Death, and that Men in his circumſtances 
vere not fit Subjects for Tragedy. They 


e ould at laſt have got rid of him ; he had too 
in wuch irritated ſome who deſir'd nothing more 


than his Deſtruction. But he had the ſatisfa- 
n tion to ſee their Tyranny pull d donn, and 
aa himſelf ſurvive their Death. 


However, he ſurviv'd them but a Kerr time, 


End his Enemies [for Envy, which never ce ales 


EthisCircumſtance to boot, that the People hated 
bim upon account of Critias, refolv'd to ac- 
cuſe him openly upon pretended Crimes, by 
means of which, they cunningly gain d' the 


ceded to their Wiſh. His Accuſers were Any 
, Melitus, and Lycon. Anytus was the Chief, 


„ Woocrates, becauſe he had always ſpoken very 


e the Imployments of the Republick. And Li- 


on Wien in, he acquainted Socrates undet-hand, 


Minds of the People, ſo that their Deſign ſuc- 


ou wuch againft the Frauds that were commonly 
{committed by ſuch as throw themſclves into 


chat if he would ceale to talk fo freely, he 


79 


to perſecute Men like him, had procur d him 
Wome of all Sorts] taking che ady: antageous op- 
1 portunity of the confuſion of the State, and of 


a and him who ſtirr d up the others. IIe hated. 


Janis even ſays, that after the Accuſation was 


would find means to flifle chat Affair. "The ” 


Quarrel which Melitus had againſt Socrates, 


Bond. And tis held, that Lycon declar d him 
ir elf his Enemy, on account of the Sophilts 


| das becauſe he had but little regard for the 
who oets, of whom that young Man was very 
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Soctates. 
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* 


IYMelitus took upon him to draw up the Ac- 
- aMculation, and preſented i it in Writing to the : 
* King of Athens, who was a Magiitrate that 
che bore the Name of King, in memory Tice the 
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© JulinsPollixl. 8. =. 
Wy ug tc City's having been formerly. govern'd h Wit 
in voce, Kings, and who receiv'd all Accufations fu xn 


ny:uoiadi- Crimes of Impiety, Robbery, and Sacriledgi ane 
: ANTI, and then laid the Affair before the Judges Th 


© The Accuſation of Melitus againſt Socrates wi of 
conceiv d in theſe Words. he Fr, 
abe 


OF THE PEOPLE OP PY THO: mY 
ACCUSES SOCRATES, SON O ber 
SOPHRONISCUS, OF THE PLQ Pr 


SOCRATES IS CRIMIN AIX 
BECAUSE HE ACKNOW LED Ghiſgy, 
NOT THE GODS THAT THIN Ch 
ll REPUPLICK ACKNOWLE DOT Hr 
l AND BECAUSE HE INT RO DO 


ll CES NEW DEITIES. HE IS FAR 
HER CRIMINAL, - BEC AUS 
amor? THE YOUTH Bi 
| 5 the 
l FOR His PUNISHMENT DS ach joy 
W of: the fiend Theſe are the very Words: of the Accub to 
I. People Ante, tion, as we find them in Diogenes. But it vilſto 


| Sigon. de Repub, NOT be amiſs to obſerve, why Socrates is hen bo- 
Tas 4 OM call'd, of the People of eAlopece ; and hof Ci. 
this way of deſcribing Perſons come to be iy; 
uſe among the eAthenians : This Remark ma 

be uſeful in other Places as well as here. Ii 
ſaid, Thar in antient Times all the opel 
F Country of Aitica was divided into little Pes vin 
Plwkes, that is to ſay, into Towns or Village 
Poor we muſt obſerve, that what others ca ul : 

a Town the 4 8 call'd a People: Lac 

of theſe Peoples or Diſtricts had a partica the 

— Judicaturs, and had nothing in SY L 

| Wl i 
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Lich one another, except that all of them ac- 
1 knowledged the King of Athens, tho! now 
and then ſome of them made War againſt him: 
nis laſted from their firſt Kings to the Days 
of Theſeus, who by his Cunning and Authori- 
ty, united all theſe ſcatter d and ſeveral People; 
Aboliſh'd their particular Juriſdictions , and 
brought all their Courts of Juſtice to Art Hens, 
Which was the abode of the Kings, and made 
"I" buc one People and one City, of all the Peo- 
W ple or Cities of Attica: Which the Inter- 
preter of Thucydides explains, not that he com- plutarch ſays the - 
Epall'd ail the Inhabitants of Attica to live in conrary, buy ths 
LY + Athens, but only to acknowledge it as their Shun beng 


T Scholiaſt being 


LE common City, and to conſider themſelve as grounded on the 


Text of Thucy- | 

1 Children all of the fame Mother. From thence dies i ee 55 
N forward they were all regiſter'd Citizens of eee, 
e true. 10 

that City, whether they actually dwelt in it, | W 


as from that time many came to do, which 

encreas'd it extreamly all at once, or whether 

the pleaſantneſs of the Country had allur d 
them back to their old Abodes. They en- 
joy'd all of them the ſame Priviledges, and 
the ſame Honours: They had an equal Right 
ul to be preſent in the Aſſemblies that were held „„ | 
willto deliberate on Affairs of State; and a Man 
ner born in any of the other Cities was as much a MN 
Bon Citizen of Athens, as one born within the VET 
Walls of the Caſtle. But tho' by this means DT ly 
muß there was a very ſtrict Union between e 
Ii Citizens, tho' the common FHabitation of 5 
opWthoſe that ſettled. themſelves in eAthens on = 
ſtrengthen'd this Union yet more, and tho | 
even ſome of theſe ſmall People, with aal! 
their Hamlets, found themſelves ſhut up with- 
in the encloſure of the Walls of the City, by 
the different and many augmentations of it, 
end- cho HF made indeed a part of the ſame 
NED „ hole; 
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| Pollux L. 9. 
Memſius de po- 
Pulis Attic 
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whole; nevertheleſs, the particular Perſon; 
ſtill retain'd their former Denominations, am! 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by the Name of the 
People, or City from which they wen! 
deſcended. They all calld themſelves At. 
nians, but then one was deſcended from th: 
People of Alopecæ, as Socrates ; another from 
the Peop'e ut Scambonide, as eAlcibiades, an. 
other from the People of Cohtus, as Plato, au 
another from the People of Erchia, as Xen 
pbon: And they were fo curious of this Di 
ſtinction which mark'd their Origine, thut be 
they had ſeparate Regiſters, where thy 
inroll'd all the Names of thoſe that were d 
one and the ſame People, and every one wu 
oblig'd to get himſelf enter'd in the Regiſter 
of his own; which they did at the Age fff 
twenty Years, after which, a young Man en- 
ter'd into poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, and was ca 
pable of having Imployments. Some Authoß fm. 
teach us, that in Attica there were no leſs than 
a hundred ſeventy four Towns or People, 
ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and of whon( 
were compos'd the ten Tribes of the Athenian: 
who together, made up the whole Republicł 
and in one of thoſe Tribes, which was calld: 
VeAntichiodes, was compriz'd the People off 
Alopecæ, from whom Socrates was furnam'd i 


becauſe he was deſcended from the Peopl: 
Who came from that Town, which tis like. 
wiſe obſerv'd was very near to eAthens, and 
_ almoſt joining to the Walls. Now the Accu 


ſer was aware not to forget this Surname 


| When he ſpoke of Socrates, becauſe there wa 
a Law at eAthens which order'd, that in all 
ſorts of Affairs ſhould be us'd not only th 
proper Name of the Perſon, but likewilz the 


Name of his Father and of his People, « 


PIY 
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prevent all Frauds and Miſtakes. Let us now 
{ 8 Story, and return to this Illuſtrious 
Accus 
No ſooner was the Conſpiracy of Silit, Diogen. 
| nois'd abroad, than the Friends of Socrates rare de 
e prepar'd for his Defence. The Orator Lyſias 
mi brought him an Harangue that he had com- 
n. pos d for him, to the end he might get it by 
na“ Heart, it he thought fit to pronounce it when 
lime ſhould ſerve. Socrates read it with Plea- 
Ware, and found it well made. Nevertheleſs, 
; -cauſe it was Written more according to the 
Rules of Rhetorick, than the Opinions of a Phi- 
oſopher, he told him frankly it was not pro- 
per for him. Upon which, J) asking him, 
how it was poſſible that the Diſcourſe ſhould 
be well made, and not proper for him? he 
bnſwer'd, In the: ſame manner as a good ſuit 
of Cloaths, or a pair of Shoes may be well 
Winade, but not fit for me. But others relate Val Max. lib, 6. 
this paſlage with more moroſeneſs on the . 
of Socrates, and lay, that he rejected it in a 
very rough manner, declaring, that if he had 
cen capable of pronouncing ſuch a Diſcourſe, 
kven in the Deſarts of Scythia, he ſhould think 
bimſelf unworthy to live. Plato preſented 
himſelf likewiſe before the Judges, deſigning 
to ſpeak for him, and got up into the place of 
the ow, tho he was not thirty Years old; 
6s he ought to have been; becauſe before that 
Age, the Orators were not permitted to ſpeak 


2 


an, 
ick; 
alld 
e of 
med, 
ople 
like 
and 


ccun publick; but no ſooner had he opend 
ame ns Mouth to excuſe himſelf on account of 
waſps Age, than he was commanded to hold his 


n 1Mcace and retire. Nor indeed was it neceſ- 
- thaary that any one ſhould concern himſelf in 
> theEefence of Socrates, his Innocence ſtood not in 

>, taiced of Apology 5 At leaſt it wanted 805 the 

* „ . 
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Art of an Orator, or any Tongue but hi 


7 own, to plead i in his Defence. | be 
Trial of so He appen! d before his Judges, and anſwer i © 
1 himſelf to the Calumnies of his Accuſers, with tt 


WE ſuch a ſtrength. of Mind, and ſo innocent a1 U 
: Confidence as Would have been alone ſuf. '* 
ficient to àoſolve him, if he had had to do 00 
with Men leſs partial and leſs paſſionate. This 
was the firſt time of his Life that he had been C 
in the Courts where Juſtice was render d uo tl 
Criminals : For this reaſon in Plato, he deſire; 1 f 
co be excus'd if he employ not the Terms that 1 
are us d in thoſe Places, becauſe he had as much 
Right to be pardon d on that Account, as 2 hi 
Foreigner who ſpeaks ill the Language of an * 

1 5 other Country than his own. Perhaps this þ 1 

S Circumſtance of Socrates Life may paſs by unte- t 

S garded; nevertheleſs it is a certain Mark of hi { 

= Moderation, and of the Contempt he had for £ 

Al worldly: Intereſt, ſeeing he ſo little con. W 

dern d himſelf in the Affairs of diftributive 

ll Juſtice. For we ought to know, that beſides © 
Olten: number of the Senate of the eAreopagus, which had the ir 

| 155 Antler lb. Direction of the Affairs of State, there were b 
0 Athens, ſeveral Tribunals to render Juſtice Þ 
To private Perſons: We read of Ten of them, 

ſome of which were compos'd of five hun: | 
dred Judges. This might ſeem ſtrange for one 
_ ſingle City, were we not inform'd, that beſides 
that the eAthenians were very litigious them. 
| ſelves, all che Allies and Subjects of the Re. 
: publick were oblig'd to have their Controver- 

„ lies at Law decided at Athens, which brought 
e inRep into that City ſuch a multiplicity of Buſinels, 
Athen. that Perſons have been oblig'd to ſtay there 
whole Year, before they could be diſpatch. 
The Citizens fail d not to give in e Name 

15 for a Judge 8 Plas 1 in one of ele Tribunal 

5 £ becauf | 
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becauſe it was ſome ſmall Profit to them: And 
to be Judges, was almoſt the ſole Imployment 
that the poorer ſort of People could hope for 
in the State: Becauſe all the other Offices be- 
q | ing expenſive, none bur the Rich could un- 
dertake them. Tis certain Socrates had as 
much Right as others to lay claim to that 
Office, and was Poor enough not to neglect 
| the leaſt occaſion of Profit, if his Mind had 
not rais'd him above mean and ee 


Thoughts. 
In the Difcourſs he made in his own Juſti- 


| fication his chief care was to clear himſelf from 
the Crimes of Impiety, and of corrupting the 
h # Youth : For as to Death, he valu'd it not in 


the leaſt; and even ſaid, that having twice 


He anſwer'd to the firſt Aftiele, that he Was 


accus d without Reaſon, of not acknowledg- 
| ing the Gods of the Republick, ſince he had Eh 
been ſeen in the Temples aſſiſting at the Sa- 

| crifices on the Days of their ſolemn Feaſts, and 
chat Melita himſelf might have leen him there 

if he had thought fit. 


Moreover, as to his being ac accus'd of intro- 


| ducing new Deities, in ſaying that he ſeem'd 
co hear a Divine Voice that gave him admo- 
nitions, he prov'd that it was no new Thing 
to ſay, that the Gods make uſe of a Voice to 
| make themſelves be underſtood by Men, for 
| they who ground their Divination on the Cry- - 
| of Birds, or on the Noiſe of Thunder, do not 
| they receive their Intelligences from Voices? 

Does not the Fythian Prieſteſs at De/phos pro- 
nounce the Oracles with her Voice? In ſhort, he 
had laid that aDzmon diſcover d to him Things 


Ihidem? 


Apud Xen, in 


Apol. 


| ſet himſelf to meditate what he ſhould 
| fay in his Defence, his Dæmon had diſſuaded 


him from it. | © 
| Anſwer of So- 


Crates. 


Ne: 10 oh. In 
Apot. Socr. 
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future by Birds, or South-ſayers ; but he be. 


prove that he did not falſely boaſt of this Di 


- moniſh'd ſeveral of his Friends, of things th 
come, he was never found to be a Liar. "Up $ 
on this, there aroſe a great Noiſe among th 21 
Judges, ſome of them making a Jeſt at whiſk th 
he had ſaid, and others envying him, that he! p 
Was thus favour'd by Heaven ; which cou fe 
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to come, whereas others pretend to know the 


liev'd it better to ſay as he did, than to ati 
bute a Divine Power to either. And then, tg 


vine Aſſiſtance, he ſaid, that tho' he had ad. 


not but create in them an ill diſpoſition a * 


Mind to receive M hat he alledg d after ward: L 


For to prove that he could not be guilty of rhe bb 


Crimes of which he was accus'd, he cited tl. * 


Oracle of Delphos, which had declar'd him chr 
Wiſeſt and moſt Juſt of all Men. At thick 
Words his Judges made more Noiſe than 

fore, which oblig d him to ask them, at w 1 


yet greater Honours to Lycurgus, the Legilla- 


tor of the Lacedemonians ; for as he was going 
into the Temple, the God ſaluted him with 


theſe Words, Iæm thinking whether Jong hit to cal 
thee Man or Ged : And yer none had taken Off 
fence at it, as they now did at him. But, added 
he, if you will not ſo cafily give Credit to the = 
Oracle, who has rank d me above other Men, & © 
conſider farther ! in my behalf; do you know HH 
any Man who is leſs a Slave © the Pleaſures 
of the Body, or who is leſs mercenary or 
more diſintereſted than my ſelf, ſeeing 1 have 
never taken Preſents or defir'd Rewards ? is 
not this to be an honeſt Man, to have con- 

tented my ſelf ſo well with the Little J have, 
as never to have wiſh'd for what was anothers! 
Is i it not a x mark of Wiſdom, never to have let 


2 
f 

1 

- they were Rartled : ? {ecing the Oracle had dome , } 
We 

c 

| 

] 


Tip 
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ip one Moment, ſince I began to know any 
thing, without imployi ing my ſelf in the Study 


of Virtue: And are you not convinc'd that 
my Endeavours in that Study have not been 
unſucceſsful, ſince you know very well that I 
am fought after and courted on all Hands: How 
comes it to paſs that no Man will ſay I am 
bblig'd to him, tho' many confeſs themſelves 
| greatly oblig'd to me? How came it to paſs, 
that during the Siege, ſo many Perſons de- 
| plordtheir wretched condition, and that I alone 
found my ſelf no more incommoded, than 
uben the City was in its moſt flouriſhing NS: 
| How comes it to paſs that others pay exceſſive 
| Rates for delicious Meats, and that I find 
within me wherewith to ſatisfie my ſelf more 
| 2greeably with little or no Expence at all? 


And if none can accuſe me of Lying in what 


I have now ſaid of my ſelf, why ſhould I not 
receive the Approbation of the Gods, and the 
Applauſe of Men? And yet, Mellitus, while 
| this is my courſe of Life, thou accuſeſt me of 
| corrupting the Youth : Bur tell me, do ſt thou 
know any young Man, who in my company, 
is from Devour, grown to be Impious; from 
| Modeſt, Inſolent; from Thrifty, Prodigal; 
from Sober, a Drunkard; from Laborious, La- | 
ZY 3 or any that have abandon'd themſelves to 


any pernicious Pleaſures? I know many, ſays 


| eHeitus, whom thou haſt drawn in to believe 
| thee, rather than their own Fathers. I grant 
Ut; reply d Socrates, but then it was relating to 


their Inſtruction, which was the thing I chiefly 
ſtudy'd. Thus a fick Man ought rather to be- 


lieve a Phyſician than his own 1 Father. Thus 
in the Aflemblies of the People, cvery one 


believes rather him who gives g good Advice, 


than his own Relations ? Thus in the Choice 
Ts . 1 of 
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Votes for your Brothers, your Fathers, or your 


is moſt Expert ſhould be honour'd, and that] 
am accus'd and proſecuted even to Death, be 
_ cauſe I am thought capable to inſtruct Men? 
Thus it was that he anſwer d the Calumnic 
_ of his Accuſers. 


tray d not in the leaſt the Accus d; one would 
have taken him for the Maſter of his Judges, 

or for their Soveraign. In this occaſion hi 
was in the right to lay aſide that profound 
Mode Which had accompany'd him in all 


him but what was glorious to himſelf, it woul! 
have been want of Courage to have humbled 
5 himſelf more. A Diſcourſe more ſubmillive 


neſs; and miglit have made it be believ'd that 
be intended to implore the Mercy of his 


: urmoſt O are, being (naman that Prayers and 


him, and that the Glory of the Republick, as 
well as his own, oblig g 84 him not to condefcen! 
lo low. 


to flatter his Judges; and on the contrary, 
che many Things he aid that might exaſpe- 
rate them, were the Cauſe that they gave Judg- 
ment againſt him, and declar'd him guilty 
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of a General, you do not always give your 
ſelves; bur tor thoſe whom you believe to he 


moſt knowing in War. Is it not therefore 
ſtrange, that in every thing beſides, he why 


His Diſcourſe, his Behaviour, his Looks be⸗ 


his Actions, and in all his Converſations : He 
ought once in his Life to do himſelf Juſtice; 
and as his Conſcience repreſented nothing to 


would have had ſome appearance of Weak- 


Judg ges; and this was what he avoided with his 


Solicitations: were unworthy of a Man like 


The lictle Care n 3 he ck not 


of all the Crimes contain'd in the Accuſation 
obe e MAelitus, without, nevertheleßs, ſayingany 
"hang 3 
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ing of the Puniſhment to which they con- 

: © demn'd him. For 'twas a Cuſtom at Athens, not Cicero r. do 

ego give Sentence in Criminal Cauſes at one“ e. 

© jingle Hearing, they determin d in the firſt place 

9 whether the Accus d were guilty or not, and 

it he was found Guilty, there remain d for his 

[laſt Refuge, to demand a diminution of the 

Puniſhment, which his Accuſer had requir'd 

againſt him: And upon that demand of 

the Accus d, the Judges gave their Votes a 

ſecond time, and after that he receiv d his laſt. 

sentence. 

Socrates knew that he had Right to plead in 

abatement of the Puniſhment, and that he 

might have procur'd that of Death to be 

chang d into Baniſhment, Impriſonment, or a 

pecuniary Fine; but he openly declar'd that 

-; Wic would chuſe none of theſe Puniſhments, 

 Wb:cauſe he ſhould then confeſs himſelf Guilty. 

endes, That he had no Money to pay; That 

1 We knew that Impriſonment and Exile were 

vc rils, but as for Death, he knew not whether 

„it was Good or Ill, and that therefore he 

freely conſented to die. Nevertheleſs, Des 

us ſhes fays, he offer'd five and twenty Drachma S, 

is W(abour twelve Shillings) and others mention 

d Pen Crowns; nay, Plato makes him promiſe 

three hundred Crowns, for the Payment of 

7 his Friends offer d to engage. . 
ut Xenophon ſays on the contrary, That 3 

e would Mer tnx himſelf, nor ſuffer his e 

riends to do it for him. Whatever the s % 

Truth of it be, what he ſaid upon this Sub- 2 e 

ect having incens d his Judges yer more 2,, as e 

wainſt him, he again ſpoke to them thus. - 

ty Nertainly, Gentlemen, this is keeping you too Xe: oph, in Apol, 

on Jong in ſuſpence upon the Judgment I ought 

maße of my belt, and lince you permit me 

5 3 „ 
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90 


This was as the 
Guild -Hall of the 

City, where ſuch 
as had render'd 
any great Ser- 


vice to the 


State, and thoſe 
who had won the 


Prize at the O- 


Iympick Games, 
were maintain'd 
at the Expence 
E of — 


to condemn my ſelf to what I deſerve, I Jy 


Judges fell into Rage, and condemn'd hin * 
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tence my ſelf to be nouriſh'd the reſt of mf 
Days in the Prytaneum at the Expence of th of 
Republick, in conſideration of the great Se. 


vices I have render d you. This laſt freedon co 
of Speech compleated his Deſtruction. HH cn 


one "and all to drink the Juice of Hemlock 


a ſort of Puniſhment much us d amon ur 
them. co 


This Sanden which is a Thunder-bo me 
to Criminals, made no impreſſion upon fi fer 


| Soul : He ſaid, That Nature had already con fai 
demn'd him to Death, even from the moment hit 
of his Birth. And Apollodorus coming up to hin an 


- Renop. in Apol. 


5 Certainly, Gentlemen, they who inſtructed M 
falſe Witneſſes to depoſe againſt me, and 1 
who gave Credit to them, muſt have a Con 
ſcience loaded with a deal of Injuſticeq; 

but for my part, I fee not why I ſhou A me 


and teſtifying his Sorrow for his dying Inn of 


cent; Had'ſt thou rather, ſaid he ſmiling, thu tui 


— IM had been Guilty ? eAnytus and eMelirus my 90 
indeed take away my Life, but! it 15 not in thei 
Power to hurt me. | 


He ſaid alſo to thoſe that were 3 him 


more dejected than I was before, ſince I a do 
not guilty of the Crimes for which 1 fand hir 
condemn'd. It has not been . again pu 


me that I have ſacrific d to theſe new Deities 800 


as they call them, nor that J have ſworn or 
them, nor that 1 have ſo much as mention Wire 


them in my Diſcourſes. And can 1 be ſaid un 


have corrupted the Youth, I who taught the tur 
to live ſoberly and modeſtly 2 And certain! Mhz: 
when I reflect what Crimes they are that Adil 


puniſh'd with Death; Sacriledge, Robbcr\qu 


the forcible detention of f. CC Perlons, Trede g 


- {on 


1N6- 
tha 
may 


q 0 
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not upon me, but on my Judges: Palamedes 


was taken off by a like Calumny; and 'tis a 
comfort to me to ſee that his Name is now. 
more gloricus than that of Ulyſſes, his Accu- 
Peer. I aſſure my ſelf too, that it will be 
id of me in Time to come, as it hath been 

hitherto, that I never offended nor debauch'd 

ay one, but that I have oblig' d to the utmoſt 
bot my Power, all whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to oblige, teaching gratuitouſly all the 
good Things that were within the ſphere of : 
my Knowledge. 


When he had OT) chin; 5 walk'd wh 


incredible ſerenity of Mind towards the Pri- 
en where he was to die: And by chance ſee- 
Jing Anptus going along, he turnd to his 

Friends, who tollow'd him: That Man, ſays he, 
hugs himſelf very much, in that he has procur d 

Ime to be condemn'd to Death, which he has 
done for no other Reaſon, but becauſe ſeeing 
him rais'd to the firſt Impioyments of the Re- 
publick, 1 ſaid, that he ought to breed up his 
don to ſomething more noble than the Traffick 
for which he detign'd him. But if Men who 


are near their End. have, as Homer ſays, any 


knowledge of the future, I foretel that eAny- 
tvs will be deceiv'd ; and that his Son, <4" 5 
has no ill Inclination, at leaſt that 1 could 
diſcover in the ſhort Time I knew him, will 
quit that mean Imployment, and for want of 
bod Tutor tall i into E In e 
ha 


ons againſt the State; and that even my Ene- 
mies have not had the Impudence to lay any 
Jof theſe to my Charge, I am aſtoniſh'd, and 
cannot conceive what Reaſon there was to 
condemn me. However, I ought not to be 
caſt down Becauſe I am unjuſtly ſentenc'd to 

die a ſhameful Death; for the ignominy falls 


Ibidem. 
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he was not miſtaken; for that young Man hy. ver: 
ving plung'd himſelf into Drunkenneſs, he. 


cCame incapable of every thing, and ſerv'd on FT 
ly to render the Memory of his Father ye 


more odious, for the ill Education he had giver 1 
him. 0 Mo 


5 Plato in Phædone 


& Xen. 1. de 


his Condemnation and his Death: The Caufe Pe 
of which long delay was, That the eArhenin iſ 
yearly ſent a Ship to the Ille of Delos, to perform 


The Friends of Spevatts. continu ud to viſt | 4 
kan during the thirty Days that paſs'd between 


| ſome Sacrifices there; and it was againſt thei ; * 
Religion to put any one to Death in the Cig tur 
from the Time that the Prieſt of Apollo af 


crown'd the Head of that Ship, in Token d Upe 


its departure, till the fame Veſſel was come 1 
back: And the Sentence having been pro- — 
nounc'd againſt Socrates the Day after this Ce: 7 
remony was perform'd, his Execution was d 


neceſſic), deferr d for thir ty Days, which paßt 
5 in that Voyage. 
eit. 2. 
5 1 to render it ſelf dreadful enough to 
ſhake his Conſtancy; and, in my Opinion, 
Seneca had juſt Reaſon to place among the 
great Actions of Socrates, his not having fuf: 
ferd imielf to die of Famine, as he migh 
| have done, to deliver himſelf the ſooner from 
the cruel expectations of Death, and from th: 
rigcours of ſo ill an Abode. For the Priſon a 
VeAtbens was only to keep Criminals in, ant 
wa. ſometimes à more cruel Puniſhment chan. 
that for which they were reſerv'd. Doors and P 
Bars alone were not thought ſufficient: They 0 
loaded beſides their Peet and Hands, and ſome 5 
times their Neck, wich great pieces of Woo 
to take from them not only all hopes of Eſcape þ 
but e cven the mutual communication of rhe is 


During this length of Time, Death had 
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veral parts of the Body, which Nature teaches 
reciprocally to aſſiſt and ſuccour each other. 
Hocrates was treated with no leſs rigour than 
Fothers, his Legs were chain'd in the Priſon, 
and *tis ſaid in the Phedo of Plato, that the 
Morning of the Day on which he dy d, the 
Officers of Juſtice order'd him to be unchain'd. 
In this wretched State he enjoy'd the ſame. 
profound tranquility of Mind, that his Friuuls 
had always admir'd in him: He convers'd with 
them with the ſame ſedateneſs of Temper he 
had ever done. He even then compos'd 2 
1 Hymn in honour of A, pollo and Diana, and 
1 turn d into Verſe a Fable of Aſop. Themiſtires 
"WF ſpeaks of this Hymn in his firſt Oration, and 
Diogenes Cites the beginning both of that and 

of the Fable too. d Coe 
Mean while his Friends laid a Deſign for his 

Eſcape. Crito had brib'd the Jaylor, and came 

to tell him that twas his Fault if he did not 

get away; and to this end offer'd him a re- 
treat in Theſſalia. Socrates fell a laughing at 
this Propoſal, and ask'd him, if there was any 


Place out of Attica where Men never dy'd ? 


Then told him, he would by no means be be- 
holden to that Stratagem, That ſuch an Eſcape 
Ewould be criminal, becauſe it was a Violation 

of the Laws, which ought to be obey'd, tho 
the unjuſt Magiſtrates had made uſe of them 
to deſtroy him: In ſhort, that tho an Injuſtice 
were done to him, he had no reaſon therefore 
to do an Injuſtice himſelf: And thus ſent him 
away. Of theſe Divine Opinions it is, that 
Plato has compos'd the Dialogue which he calls 
Cyito, where this Story is related. For my own 
part, I find nothing more Noble in all the Lite 
of Socrates : He ſeems to have ſurpals'd even 
himſelf by this Action, which exceeded the 
WM „ klttength 
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| ſtrength of humane Philoſophy : And, in my 


Opinion, by making his Eſcape, he would 
have done no more *han what a good Man 
might have done. 


..._ Socrates Dream, 


Arbe, and brought Socrates leave to die. 
Friends, who knew this Day to be his laft 


At length the fatal Veſſel came back to 
His 


came in crouds to the Priſon early in the 
Morning, to announce to him this mournful 


News. 


He told them he had had notice of i: 


by a Dream two Days before, and related to 

them, how he had ſeen in his fleep a Woman 

of wondrous Beauty, who having call'd hin 
by his Name, repeated to him this Verle o of 
: Homer, | 


Iliad. 5 


les; and Phthia 
gives us ſome = 
dea of Death, 

| becauſe of the re- 
ſemblance of this 
Word with the 
Verbs. 


. oo 
OD, 


. fignify,to be cor- 

rupted. 

De Dæ mon. Soe. 
8 Ser. 106. 


niſcus; 


Thou ſat within thre Days at foie Phehia be 


; And chat wh ” wak d. he told ele 


he ſhould die within three Days. His Wive 
and his Children came likewiſe to ſee him, or 
to ſpeak better, came to compleat the Tri alof 
his Conſtancy With all the tenderneſs of Na- 
ture. He left behind him three Sons, 


Theſe cannot be they 
whom we mention d before; I mean Lamprocle, 


Menexenus, and Sopbraniſeus 3 for Plutarch gives 
us to underſtand that Lamprocles was dead be- 


fore him, and Stobæus ſays the like of Sepire 
which proves that the three Children 


who ſurviy d him, were only the remains of a 


greater number. 


1 this mournful interviey 


he was forc'd to ſuffer for ſome time all the 


Wailings and uſeleſs Complaints that the weak- 


neſs of the Sex and Age generally draws from 


ſuch Perſons in like occations. 


But at length, 


ſecing that Kontigpe \ was too much N 
with 


the 
_ eldeſt of which was in his Youth, and the two 


. others in their Infancy. 
Which chiefly 5 
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| Wks and that her continual Cries hinder'd 
bim from imploying more uſefully the few 
Moments he had yet to live, he got her to 

withdraw, deſiring Crito to take care to ſee her 


95 


) Þ home. He paſs d the reſt of the Day with his 


Friends, after his uſual manner: He diſcours'd 


„to them particularly of the Immortality of the 


e Soul ; of the Rewards that attend the Good, 


and of the Puniſhments that are prepar d for 


t the Wicked. This was his preparation till he 


book the Poifon, which was never given to 
n W Criminals ' till after the Sun was down. Tis 
n 


nid, that Apollodorius then brought him a hand- 
7 ſome ſuit of Cloaths, deſiring him to put them 
on before he dy d. . {mil'd at his Care: 


And think you, 1 he to him, that the Cloaths 


„have hicherro: worn are fit to live 1 in, and not 
ft to die in? To Criro, who ask'd him 1 in what 


the Poiſon, I ſhall continue {till here? No, no, 
this dead Body that will lie extended before 


you ſhall ſee carry'd to the Grave, or laid on a 


" Funeral pile; therefore, 1 lea ve it t you to di- 


e poſe of theſe things as you think fit, or rather, 


manner he deſir'd they ſhould pay the laſt 
Dues to his dead Remains? he anſwer d, How 
you pleaſe, provided I do not get away from 
you, for do you believe that after I have drunk 


you, will not be me: it will not be Socrates, whom 


Plato iuPhædone. 


& ¶ according to the uſual Cuſtom. He neverthe- . 


« (ck would waſh himſelf before he dy'd, that he 

en might not, ſaid he, give the Women the trou- 8 
Able of waſhing his Body after he was dead. 
And Crito asking him in the Name of all his 
he Friends who were preſent, if he had nothing 


k- to recommend to them touching his Children, 


m ſor any thing elſe, in which they inight be of 


h, {icrvice to him; he anſwer'd: Nothing at all, 
ed enhy to have 4 care of your r ſelves, becauſe 


ch 5 Ys 33 
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you cannot do any thing that will be mot 


courſes we have held together, tho' you ſhouli 
_ promiſe me many things now, you will 4 


curioner preſented himſelf to him, with the 
Cup of Poiſon. He took it undauntedly We 
into his Hands; and having ſwallow'd the 


and unconcern'd, he exhorted his Friends, who 
_ burſtallinto Tears, not to afflict themſelves for MW 
his Death. Then he walk'd ſome turns up ani 
down the Room, as the Executioner bid hin, 
and the ſtrength of the Poiſon weak'ning hi 
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pleaſing ro me: As on the contrary, if yo 
neglect your ſelves, and do nor follo the Dif. i 


nothing for me. A little time after, the Exe. 


deadly Draught with a Countenance ſerem 


Legs, he threw himſelf on a little Bed, and c. H. 


ver d his Face. After having lain a ſhort whil 


in this Poſture, he uncover d himſelf to ſpeak | 


to Cxito, and theie were his laſt Words. Mie ont . 
aà Cock, ſaid he, to KEſculapius, take care to payit i 
bim, and fail not: And at the ſame time he e. 
pir'd. This was the End of Socrates, in the firit I hi 
Fear of the eighty fourth Olympiad, and abou MW 
the ſeventieth Year of his Lite, to which he hal 
attain'd without having felt the Inconvenien-W 
cCies of Old Age; which made him ſay, That 
he thought himſelf happy to quit this Life at a 


time when it begins to be troubleſome to us; | 


and that his Death was rather a Deliverance th. 


than a Puniſhment. Diogenes ſays, he was the WW 
_ firſt Philoſopher that ever dy'd by the Sentence 

of Judges: For tho' Anaxagoras was condemn Wh: 
before him, yet he was pardon'd at the requeſt Nin 

of Pericles. He oblerves however, that he ws 
not the firſt great Man, whom the Arhenian W 
had treated unworthily, for Heraclides reports, i 
they ſentenc'd the Divine Homer, as a Mad: 
man, to pay a Fine of fifty Drachma's : And Hir 


that 
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| chat they likewiſe made a publick Scoff of Dr. 
tæus, another excellent Poet. | 

But Plato, and the other Diſciples of Socrates, Flight of the Di- 
| | finding that the Rage of his Calumniators was 
not intirely appeas'd by his being made a Vi- 

Aim to it, retird to Euclides at Mægara, Where 

I they ſtay d *rill the Tempeſt was overblown. 
Mean while Euripides, to reproach the Athe- 
nian, with this Murder, compos'd his Pala- ngen 
0 nedes, in which, under che Name of that He- 16. & Diog 
ebe, who likewiſe fell, oppreſs'd by calumni- 
1 W& ous Falſhoods, he deplores the misfortune f 
his Friend: and it ha ppen d, that when an 
Actor pronounc' 'd this Verſe, 


ven the me Jul of all (be Gr eeks, you 1 
| (the Life away. 


R . e 


des. 


MN the Audience, ſulpecting the Poet's Mean- 

ing, ſhed Tears in remembrance of Socrates; 
Pinſomuch, That it was forbid to ſpeak more of 

irt him in publick. Others nevertheleſs, who re- 

ou ject this Particular, alledge that Euripides Was 

ad then dead. A great Plague that follow'd af. . 4 
em ter, was always look d on as a Vengeance of #49554 v e 
bat Heaven for this unjuſt Condemnation; to Rene _ 
it 3 which too Dion Chryſoſtom and Emmapins im- 8 5 
us; pute all the other Misfortunes which, after 1» argumente 
nc: tat time, befel the Republick of Arbens, Don. Cr 
the and all the "reſt of Greece. Certain it is, that O A7. 

the Athenians bitterly re pented of What they 
had done. The Innocence of Socrates appear d 
Un ſo lively Colours, that they could not diſ- 


jown their Crime, and the regret they had for 


ria Hit, was follow'd by a publick Conſternation; 
ort, hey ſhut up the Schools, put a ſtop to the Ex- 
Jai-Werciſes, and gave themſelves leiſure to bewail 


him. Their moſt cruel P tell upon Dozen i 


ſcples of Socra- ®@ 
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» Accuſers, whom they call'd to Account 


for the Death of the Juſt. Melitus was con- 


_ demn'd to Death, and the others were baniſh'l, 


eAnytus having eſcap'd to Heraclea, a Town 


on the Coaſt of the Euxine Sea, was driven 
from thence by the Inhabitants, the very Day 


Otat. 1. 


they knew of his Arrival. Themiſtius lays 


much more, That they ſton'd him to Death, 


and that his Tomb was ſhewn near the Se 


In 110 Treatiſe of 
Euvy 9 red. 


ſide, in one of the Suburbs of that City. 
Plutarch ſ. ays, That all who had a Hand in 


this Calumny, were held in ſuch Abomination 


oo among the Citizens, that they would ner 0 
much as give them Fire, nor anſwer them 

when they ask d any Queſtion, nor waſh with 
them in the Baths ; inſomuch, That the <cr- 
vants who pour'd the Water, were command- 
ed to throw away that in which they nad 
bath d, as being defil d by their Touch; which 
5 threw them into ſuch Deſpair, tha ch. made 


; | Doge nes. 5 
88 atue of Socrates 


ſet up in his Honour a Statue of Brafs, of th: 


£ away with their own elves. 


But the eAthenians thought it not N 70 
have thus puniſh'd his Calumniators : „ They 


Work of Ii ſippus, und plac'd it in one of the 
| Houſes belongir'g to the Republick of eAthens, 


TOTO, 


call d, The Houſe of the Pomps, becauſe it was 


particularly appointed for the Preparation of 


their Pomps and Ceremonies. | 
At length the Love and Reſpect of this peo. 
ple for Socrates riſe even to Veneration; and 


tis obſerv'd that they dedicated a C happelt to 


5 Chappel of So- | 
rates. | 


| him, as to a Heroe or Demi- God, and calld 


it in their Tongue Socrateion, that 15 to lay, 


The Chappel of Socrates. 1 mentions it 


in the Life of Proclus, and obſerves that this 


: Chappel ſtood on the Road that leads from the 


la tO the City. 
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Suidas tells us a Story, which I ſet down on- 
y for Curioſity : He ſays, That ſome time at- 
ter his Death, one Kyrſas, à native of the 
| Iſland of Chio, being come to Athens to ſee 
him, believing him ſtill living, fell aflcep near 
his Tomb, and that Socrates appear d and talk'd 
to him; after which Xyr7ſas return d immedi- 
8 ately to his own Country. ß, 
MF They who had ſeen Socrates, fay, That Hea- 
ven had not been pleas d to adorn his Body 
like his Soul; nevertheleſs that he had a won- _ 
\ | derful Talent in gaining the Minds of Men, 
and that when he diſcours'd, his every Action 
| was perſuaſive, which ſhews at leaſt that his 
| Perſon was not diſpleaſing. An Aſtrologer, pogene: 
that came from Syria to Athens, foretold him, 
That he ſhould die a violent Death. One Zo- 
t pm judg'd by his Phyſiognomy, that he weuld 
be addicted to Vice, and he confels'd that his 
| Inclination was vicious, but that he had cor- 


rected it by the Study of Philoſophy. Thus, In Phagone, 
to above all things, he ask Jof the Gods to give — 
ey him an interiour Beauty, and was wont to 

he fay, That young Men ought often to regard 

the themſelves in a Mirrour, to the end, that if 

% they were handſome, they might endeavour 

dee to make the Merits of their Souls correſpond to 


| tormity by the brightneſs of their Virtue 
| Now, tho' Socrates {pent all his Days in che , nene, 
Study of Philoſophy, as we have ſhewn befors, 
| Yet nothing has been feen of his Writing. He 

| laid, he was order'd only to make others bring 

forth, but that for his own part, he was forbid 
© produce any thing himſelf. And being Scob. ger, 21. 
asd why he writ nothing, he anſwer'd, be- 

| cauſe he thought the Paper more valuable chan 

Ec cc aH--.- Mas 


ugly, they might take care to cover their De- Per. & Dug. 


the Beauties of their Bodies; and if they were Plnare. conjug. 


e i ou To. 
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ö what he could write. Another time he an- 
ſſwer'd to a like demand, That he would not 
put his Thoughts on the Skins of dead Beaſts, 

but would rather engrave them in the Hearts 


„ of living Men. And certainly in that Senſe, 
 xedris , ſcarce any Philoſopher has written more than 
 by-008 4) Tis he, ſeeing not one of them ever imprinted on 
. his Friends ſo ſolid a Doctrine. All of them 
de kühn have made it their Glory to relate his Opi- 
nions, all have introduc'd him in their Dia- 
logues, having ſcarce writ any thipg in them, 

but what they had heard him ſay. ” 
Moreover, ſome have endeavour'd to main- 

_ tain, That many of thoſe Perſons, whom we 
nov call his Diſciples (tho' himſelt never gave 

5 them that Name, as he always refus'd that of 
MMuaſter) had no good Underſtanding among 


Femmes OP” themſelves after his Death, and did not culti- 


| underſtandings vate that reciprocal Friendſhip which he had 


1 among the Di- 


| fates of Socra- All along recommended to them, and which 
=, he ſtudy to create in their Minds. This we 
© ſhall obferve in reading the Memorable Things, 
in which he chiefly imploy'd himſelf, and what 
In the Banquet of Xenophon, ſpeaking in a 
Apud Plat. in Term enough Surprizing, he calls his way of 
_ playing the Bawd, ſhewing afterwards the 
Excellence of that Art, of which he meant to 
ſpeak; and which conſiſts in rendring lovely 
all whom he concern'd himſelf with, and to 
make them pleafing, not only to one Perſon 
but to many, and even to intire Republicks 
However, tho' it cannot be deny'd but he luc- 
cCeeded in this Matter, nor that they who had 
been inſtructed by him, were very welcome 
dio all that knew them, and courted by a World 
of Perſons, yet they ſeem not to have lovd 
one another, but on the contrary, to have 
ſhamefully abandon'd themſelves to Fic 2 
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_ Envy. WMWe read in many places of the great A.Gel. lib, 14. 
t 4 Diſſenſions between Flato and Xenophon, and 9 I Is 
of the Conjectures that ſerve as Grounds for & g in Pla. 


this Belief. Tis ſaid, they took Pleaſure to 5 
vurite the ſame Things in different manners, 

1 # meerly in oppoſition to each other: That they 
never made mention one of the other, and 
that Plato naming all that were preſent at the 
Death of Socrates, ſaid not one ſingle Word of 


. | Xenophon. © *Tis alledg'd beſides, Thar this laſt 
© writ the Inſtruction of One. in which he 
gives the Idea of a great Monarch, only to 
\. | thwart Plato in his Work, of the Reuben ; 
of which he had ſeen the two firſt Books: and 
e & that Plato was ſo offended at it, that in the 
third Book of his Laws, he could not forbear 
9 to ſay, That Cyrus had indeed all the Qualities 
j. of 4 good Prince, but that he had not in any wiſe 
d been 853 educated : In return of which, Xeno- 
h phon ſo politively affirm'd, That Soeratis had 
never treated of the Things of Nature, only 

to give the Lie to Plato, who in ſeveral Pla- 
ces of his Dialogues introduces Socrates diſ- 
; & courſing of Phyſicks, of Muſick and of Geo- 
f # metry. As to the others, tis ſaid likewiſe that 
e eAntiſthenes never could. agree with Plato, 
to whom he reproaches ſeveral times of Vanity, 
and even writ a Dialogue againſt him, whoſe _ 
o Title alone was a very ſharp Invective. Tis 
n | farther ſaid, there was an ill Underſtanding: 
„ between Xenophon and Ariſtippus; and that to 
raffront him, he has put in the ſecond Book of 
d the Memorable Things that Dialogue between 
ne him and Socrates, touching Voluptuouſneſs. 13 
a Tis further faid; That Plato bore a grudge to 
Tl eAſchines and Phedon, the firſt of whom going 
ze to him into Sicily, he would never preſent 
nd _ ta n, Th the Tyrant ; That he ſeduc d 
3 | 4 2 FOLD * 
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likewiſe Xenocrates away from him, who waz 
the only Diſciple he then had: And that out 
of Malice he aſcrib'd to Crito the Glory of 
having propos'd ro Socrates a Means for hi; 

| Eſcape, tho it was Aſchines who brought 
him woid of it, and who had contriv'd the 
Way to put it in Execution: And, That as to 
 Phadon, he had a mind to commence a Suit in 
Law againſt him, to diſpute with him his liber. 
ty which Socrates had procur'd for him, but 
that he went not on with it, becauſe his De. 
ſign was diſcover d. Laſtly, Atbenæus ſays, 
he bore the Hatred of a Step-Mother to all 
the Diſciples of Socrates, and obſerves, That 
eApollodorus hated him ſo perfectly, that Plav 
drinking a Health to him at a Feaſt, he ſaid 


aloud, 1 hat he would rather have taken a Cup 


full of Poiſon from the Hand of Socrates, than 
A Giaſ of Wine from his. 


Jo all this we may anſwer in one Word, 


That were all theſe Things true, Socrates would 
not be to blame, as the Legiſlator i is not in the 
 Foule, when his Laws are not obſerv d. But 
10 far are wc from allowing them to be true, 
that on the contrary, very violent Conjecture: 
may be opposd to theſe Opinions. For is it 

_ crevible, That ſuch excellent Men could en- 
tertain Thoughts {o unworthy of generous 
Souls? Is it credible, That Men who could 
acquire the Affection of Kings and their Peo- 
ple, and who had ſo many Sectators, could 
- 2 pre cure the Love of their Equals ? Was 
it Livy chat blinded them? And was their 
Philotootiy: only Grimace and meer Word? 
No doubt ſome Touches of Philoſophical Free- 
dcm, or ſome Raillery of Friends, have becn 
"taken for Tckens of Hatred and Envy : : Aud 
A may well be true, That the Authors have 
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The Life of SocraTEs. 103 
been miſtaken in the Senſe they have given to 
the Words and Actions of theſe great Men, as 
was eAthenaus, who, as a Proof of the Ani- 


moſity between Plato and Xenophon, alledges 


that Plato, when he names thoſe that were 
© preſent at the Death of Socrates, ſpeaks not of 

© Xenophon ; as if Xenophon had been there, and 
he would not name him. But how could he 
be there, who was then above five hundred 
Leagues from Athens, in the midſt of the Ter- 
ritories of the King of Perſia, making that 
glorious Retreat, of which he has left us an 
immortal Deſcription? He is miſtaken like 
wiſe when he ſays, That Plato refus'd to re- 
commend eſchines to the King of Sicily, and 


to procure him ſome aſſiſtance from him, ſee r 
ing Plutarch aſſures us on the contrary, That 7 the Treatiſe 
| how to diſtin- 


he very generouſly us d his Intereſt for him; guithche Flare. | 


and after having related what paſs'd between ter from che 


him and this Prince upon that account, he 


Friend. 


adds, That Dionyſus was fo movd at it, that _ 
be embrac'd Plato that very moment, admi- 
ring his Civility and Magnanimity, and that 

| afterwards he gave ſeveral honourable and mag- 


nificent Marks of his good Will to eAſchive. = 


And from hence we may diſtruſt the other 
| appearances that are alledg'd to prove the dif- 
ſenſions of theſe Philoſophers. For in ſhort, 

to impute to Plato this hate of a Step-Mother, 

of which Atbenæus ſpeaks, we mult deny all 
that the Antients have ſaid of him, who re- 

* preſent him of a moſt mild and affable Tem- 
per. Therefore, this anſwer of Apollodorus 
was a bold Word, and betrays rather a greac 

| Paſſion for Socrates, thin a great Hatred of 

| 1 lato; and it agrees very Well with the Opi- In Apol. 
nion Aenophon had of him, when he ſaid, That 
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2 .- 
be had a violent Paſſion for Socrates, but not 
very much Wit. 


The 2 7 of Ne 


To conclude: The Quarrel between Plat 


EY and Xenophon being that which has made moſt 
| Noiſe, it will ſuffice to anſwer for it in the 
ET Words of Aulus Gellius, who is one of the firſt 


Aul. Gell. lib. 14. 
cap. 3 


has taken notice of it. If there be reaſon to be- 


lieve, or only to ſuſpect this of theſe great Nen, 
Has neither Backbiting, nor Envy, nor the deſire 


f acquiring Glory by this conteſtation, that could 
have been the cauſe of it. Such Thoughts are far 


from the manners of Philoſophy, in which theſe tun 
excell d in the Opinion of all Mien: Upon hit 


then is this Belief grounded? No doubt the Reaſon 
ws becauſe an E quality of the ſame Virtues begets 
an appearance of Fealouſie, ibo there be none: Er 
A wwhen two or more Men of great Parts apply them 

9 ſelves to the ſame Thing, with an equal or approach. 
ing Reputation, there generally ariſes a Conteſtation 
among their Followers, which afterwards, like a 
Contagion, ſpreads itſelf even to them: And when 
the Efforts they both make to arrive at the ſame 
Fuad, are alike, or little different, we are apt 10 
: ſuſpe#t a Fealouſie, not ſo much by their Actions, 
4 through the Zeal of ſuch as concern themſelve 
An their Glory. Thus it as believd there was 1 
— | Fealouſy between Plato and Xenophon, who 


were the two Lights of the Socratick Mildne/s ; 


ES becauſe many have often diſputed which of the two 

vas the moſt Excellent ; and for the ſame Reaſan 

that two Neighbour e Mountains of an equal heig/t 

6: ſeem to aſpire in Envy of each other, aud imprint 

in the eAnds of Bebolders * Idea of Tea 
louſe. 


The Memory of . ks 13 held in 


0 veneration by all ſuccceding Ages, not only 
by Heathens, but by Chriſtians too, among 
SE whom his Merit has found ſome Admirers 


Jullis 
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. Juin Martyr himſelf ſcruples not to place 
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him in the number of Chriſtians, and affirms, 
That the evil Dæmons were the Authors of 


0 2 

bis Death, becauſe he endeavour'd to diſſuade 
> Men from their abominable Worſhip. This 
+ Wr:fantivs could not avoid to allow, tho' he 
bas not always been very favourable to him, 
and ſays he was thrown into Priſon, only for 


Ap. pro Chriſt. 2» 
De juſtitia, lib. r. 


cap. 13. 


endeavouring to overthrow the Religion of 


the Falſe Gods. There is ſome Reaſon ne- 
„ertheleſs to believe, That he was not quite 
clear of the Errors of Idolatry, ſince at the 


„Very Moment of his Death he order d Crito to 


„acrifice for him to Aſculapius, and becauſe 
„during his whole Life, he had trequented the 


„ Lemples, aſſiſted at the Sacrifices, and that he 


„ eren boaſted of it before his Judges, to clear 


þ- Whimſclf of the Crime that was laid to his 
Charge. But on the other hand, as it cannot be 
eny'd, but that he has often ſpoken of the Ex- 
en Jiſtence of one only God, Eternal, Inviſible, 
Creator of the Univerſe; nor that he made 
4% Ja Jeſt at all the Fables of the Poets, Which 


1 Jſerv'd as a Foundation to the ridiculous Myſte- 


ries of his Age; ſo we may likewiſe reaſonably 


believe, that if he did appear ſometimes in the 
ho emple, he did it only to render himſelf lefs 
„ Flateful in that ſuperſticious Republick, where 
yo they would never have ſuffer d him, if he had 
n Nopenly deſpis'd the receiv'd Religion: Inſo- 
„nuch, That his alledging this in his defence 
int before his Judges, was only to ſhew the Ma- 


ſew like others. Thus it is that Theodoretus 
an{wers in his behalf to this Objection, after 


having made uſe of him as an Evidence to re- 
lute the Idolatry of the Greeks in his Days. 
td Ee eee W Lee You 


ice of his Adverlaries, who could not juſtly 
kccuſe him, becauſe he had liv'd in outward 
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Wp Socrates 
cFCommanded Cri- 
to oſſer a (ock to 
Eſtulapius. 


The Life of So RATES. 
Dou fee, ſays he, That Socrates acknowleds' du 
one God: But if ſometimes be ſpoke of the God, 

| according to the Opinion of the Age he liv'd in, be 
Was conſtrain d to do (0, on account of the People of 
Athens, who were prepoſſ eſs d with this erroneous 

Belief. For if even in doing this, he could nt 

avoid the poiſonous Draught, what would hav 
buappen d to him, if he had openly deny d the plura. 

lity of Gods? We ought not then to be ſur. 
pri d at his having ſometimes explain d his 

Thoughts after the manner of Paganiſm; az 

when he gave Orders to Crito to Sacrifice for 

him a Cock to the God of Recovery, by which the: 
he meant to have it underſtood, that he re- Wer 
turn'd Thanks ro GOD upon leaving this Vier 

Life, as upon recovering from a Diſeaſe. 'Ti; Nd 

no ſmall matter that in the bottom of his Soul Wand 
he ador'd but one Soveraign Being, and that 

in his Diſcourſes with his Friends, he labour'd he 


to infuſe the ſame Belief into their Minds, ur- 


the Power and Goodneſs of the SUPreme God, 


Thus he ſaid before his Judges, That ir was a ſo 
great piece of Impadence in his Enemies to 
affirm, That he believ'd there were no Gods, ir. 
| ſyice he belicwd with all other Men, that the 
Sun and Moon were Gods: But in the fourth 
Book of the eFemorable Things, when he is Warr 
_ converiing in private wich his Friend Eutbyae- WWhe: 
minus, he is ſo far from attributing any Divinity 
to theſe two Luminaries, that he places them iv 
in the rank of other Creatures, and conſidets Her 
them only as the Works and Inſtruments of 


_ whocreared t the Univerſe. This is what mall 


b. hin ſay, as Juſtin relates it, That it is not Wai 


. Author of all Things, and Tha when a Alan ba 


_ eaſie to arrive at the Knowledge of the Father and 


Enoch ro it, it is not ſafe 70 ſpeak of it before 
the World.” And, indeed, when! reflect that 


— 
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„A.iſepbanes treats him upon the Stage, as an aue Comedyof | 


„ Winpious Perſon, accuſing him of worſhiping 
i: Mithe Clouds, and of having dethron d Jupiter to 


of Wpur chem in His place,and to give them theGo- 
« MWernment of Thunder. I doubt not in the leaſt, 


but this Invention of the Poet was grounded 
ve Mon ſome Diſcourſe of Socrates, who ſecing that 
the eAthenians, who were always the moſt Su- 


* 
r- Jperſtitious People of the Earth, were in a 
iis MConſternation at the leaſt Noiſe or Change 


e- Not the like nature happen'd, becaule they be- 


his Niew'd it to be a Token of the Wrath of Jupiter, 


[is Ned to laugh at their being thus diſmay'd, 
ul Hund at this fabulous Jupiter, the giver of Rains 


ut 

rd nem that Thunder and Rain were only a na- 
d Mural effect of the Clouds, and not a Prodigy 

5 4 Mo be frighted at. Upon this account it was, 
to hat he has deſerv'd the Praiſes have been 
ds, Wiven him by the moſt zealous Defenders of 
the MChriſtianicy, and that he has been taken bj 
rh t. Juſtin and Lactantius for an Enemy of Ido- 
is MWitry. It cannot nevertheleſs be deny'd, but 
de- Where are ſome Fathers of the Church, who 
icy Nfeak very much to his diladvantage, and who 
cm ire us a very ill Idea even of his Morals. | 
ers Wertullian, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Gregory 
; Of Wt Nazianzen are of this Number. Theodoret 
od, Mikewiſe and Lactantius, who have prais'd him 
ade Wn ſome Paſſages, have inveighd warmly a- 
nt Wiinſt him in others. But ſeeing they have 
and l grounded their Objections againſt him on- 
69 WW) upon the old Calumnies of eMelitus and 
ſore Mriſtoxenus, and that they have nothing to lay 
nat Wo his Charge, but thoſe pretended Crimes, of 
0G 5 | Me Which 


1 07 


that happen d in the Air, even to that degree 
or Is to break off their publick Aſſemblies, when 
ch {Where fell any drops of Rain, or when any thing 
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"which he is ſufficiently juſtify” d by the mot 
celebrated Authors both Koehn and Modern, 
ve may ſay, without violating the reſpect thy 
is due to theſe great Men, that their Evidenc; 


ſolid againſt him on ſo ruinous Foundation 


that ſo Jong as they find not ſome other mean 
to attack him, he cannot be turn'd out fron 
the quiet Enjoyment of that good Reputz. 
tion, which Tertullian owns was reſtor'd u 
him after he was dead, by the revocation of hi 
Sentence, and by the Grief of the Athenim 
for his Death. Nevertheleſs, it is certain that 
the Zeal of theſe Holy Men deſerves a pro- 
found Reſpect, ſince their only Deſign was th 
converſion of Infidels, whom they were & 
ſirous to convince of this Truth, that in th 
Pagan Philoſophy there is nothing comparabk 


the School of JESUS CHRIST only, tha 
they were to learn to be truly Wiſe and tri 
Vu.rtucus. But ſince at this Day this Diſpuq 
is at an end, and there is none who pretend 
to make a parallel between the Pagan Philo 
ſophers and the Apoſtles; nay, fince it i 
not necellary to prove that Socrates was dl 
dicted to Vice, to perſuade the World tha 
be was much inferiour to them; we mi 
leave his Virtue and Renown intire, withoul 
_ diminiſhing the Glory of the Saints , 0 
troubling the Triumphs of Chriſtianin 
On the contrary, methinks the Example o 
this Philoſopher 'ought to be to us an In 
centive to good Manners: For who is 10 
mov d with Emulation, to conſider in a Papi 
L that is to ſay, in a Man, whom we + may at 


| The Life of Socrates. 


in this matter cannot prejudice Socrates, Thy 
they have not been able to raiſe up any thing 


nor to wound him with counterfeit Arms, and 


to the Virtues of Chriſtianity, and that it was 


itt 
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I'm to have been feeble and i ignorant in re- 


t:rd to our ſelves, that profound Reſpect to- 
wards God, that firm Belief of his Providence, 


Tandour and Integrity, that ardent Deſire for 
he Good of. others, that fincere and cordial 
Friendſhip, that true Contempt of Riches, and 
an hat unſhaken Conſtancy in Misfortunes, that 
pere always eminently ſeen in Socrates? For 


pembrance of him in this Work, being of Opi- 


dcruſal, the Reader may likewiſe reap lome 
þirantage from it. 
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hat great Love for Juſtice, that inviolable 


this reaſon, I was willing to refreſh the re- 


hion, That if it aſtords any Pleaſurc in the 
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the Athenian Year: So that 
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A who had aflifted 


I | forthwith ſent Callize thithet] 


rus places this two Years be. 
| fore, under the Government of 
I Antilochides: 


with 600 Feloponneſians; Which 


wn 4 


Birth of Ta es, Now flou- 


5 rid Empedocles, Hippocrater, 
Gorgias and Prodicus. 


The Corinthians make great 
Preparations againſt the inhs 


I bitants of Corcyra, who are al. 


| hitted by the os thenians. 


— 


The Cor e to reveng: 
themſe elves of the Athenlam, 


tlieir Ene- 
mies, ſolicit the Subjects and 


] the Allies of the A. thenians to 
revolt aga ainſt them. 
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Dic 40 
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Revolt of Potidæa. 


"I. as 


But according to 
I buc yd; des, 1 it cannot have been 
ſo ſoon; for he ſays, that on che 


goth Day after the Revolt, 4. 


ri ent enter d into the Place 


being known at Atbent, the 


who made all the haſte he could 
ws ey Tos Mejia eie i noliS aid, 9 


& Aetres Tas FAA Jog, and he was 
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. Olym- Archons, or Go-| Age of! Years of E 1 
3 ads vernours ot A- Socra- the Pelo- 
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kill'd there in the firſt. 
Action that happen d: 
But the Action in which 
| Callias was killd, was 
but fix Months before 
the taking of Platea by 
the Thebans ; which hap- „ 
pend as Thucydides ex- _ 
|prefly ſays, at the end of | 
| [rhe Arconſhip of Pytho= t 
C a | 
WWS 1 = Stege of Fortes at 
143287 Pyrhodorus. | 37 which Socrates was. 
= II The Thebhans ſurprize 
Plaren,.. a Town ally'd 
with the A thenians, but 
were all flain in the At- 
ſtempt, and this was the 
beginning of the Pelopo- 


r 


— — 


— x 


. | 5 an War. 

1040 5 War declar d between | 

| be the A 'henians and Te: | 
a neſian. | 
nt Ol | ia 7 . 5 | 
I * & "The Lacedemonians N | 


TY tens s male an irruption into 
c A e „ | 


Pac * 5 ſide. the tlio Flect LT 
ace 1 59 1 e 1 


e i we roam the Coaſts of Pe- 
A L134 ff.. ORs 3 | 

ither, | 
cou 


CCT jy Great lags 5 
to | 3 |Apoliodorus. 392 


id, # | The Lacedemonians once 
je Was = . — . 5 | = E invade Attica. | 
WF mp 


Fori- 5 


429 
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4 Chronological Table for 


"Sys" jolpm- Archons, or Go- Age 0: 


vernours ot A-Pocra- 


Years of 
the Pelo- 


Chrilt. 2 | thens. tes. poneſian 
| War. | 
= | Potidzalurrenders for 
= | want of Proviſions. 
= pg his Comedies 
1 1 play d at Athens. 
3 "Penh of P 


4 {Epaminon or 
4 Amymas. | 


| Stratocl s. 


E 8 Or. 


bal 15. 


— — 


| ——2—— —ů — * 


40 8 
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427 2 Euclides. OY 42 45 5 Re 
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a 


1 1 codementians 
- 4 they found 1 in it to th 
| Sword. 


Platæa beſieg d by 4 


|| chidamus King of Sparta, 


Birth of Flato: but 
 Athengus ſays it hap- 
pen'd the Year s 
under the Archonſhip c 
Apo Hoder US. 


__ 


volts. ag gainſt the eilt. 


| ans. 


The Gariifon of Ply 


tea gets out of the Town 


7 and eſcapes from the 
. Befi: gers. 


Anaxagor 2s dies. 


—— — ———— — . — OUT 


FT ke Athenians re (uct 


Lale. 


: latea ta ken, and the 
| 


put All 


— — — 


| Phidis 2 dies 


— — 


: The PE S209; takers 


— Dal 


Fort of lus on «it 


| Cualts of A bene ns, 0 


Pl 


le The of Like: ro 
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Years Olym-Archons, or Go-{Ape of IYears f. 

betore piads. vernours of A Socra-— the Peio 

Chriſt. thens. res. ponts 

8 | { War. | 2 
pt put a "EY Garen 
into the Place. 

j | — N | * —— — Rp „ i — ——— a 8 
1 e „ row of 


424 89 | Tſarchas. 45 8 the Athenians by the Ba- 

* 3 © Js. | | otians, at Delium. _ 
= 1 + 5 Era ſidas, a Lacedemo- 
| N I 5 : | 5 nian Qencr al. „gains g great 
. Advantages over the A. 

ö y 8 3 fe, = | 2 theni. ug 10 Thracin. | 
'' This very Year, the 
Comedy call'd 7 beChuds 
| which Ariſtophanes had 
| wricten age inſt Socrates, 
| was play'd the firſt time. 


. —— 2 : | . — — —  — — ' — — 
- I ö — = a . k 


| , es Truce between the 
8 ; Ss 5 46 . 9 { Lacedermonians and Athe- 
1 ans for one Year. 
* This Year The Clouds 
| ] of Ariſtophanes were re- 
viv d, with Alterations. 5 
Neve ertheleſs, in the Pa- 
rabaſis he {peaks of the 
Death of Cleo, which 
. bappen d not till the 
„ * E + Year following : This 
%%% One, CS to believe, 
. as a Scholiaft has well i 
obſerv'd, that the Poet 


ade 5 8 „ \ mended 1 1. {everal times, 
be 2 | 13 and that 1e 2dded this af- 
nd NFF 1 ter a was Acted. 

| | L Y "Chon 


1 18 
Years 
before 
Chriſt. 


w—_ 


422 


piads. 


4 | e 
. Pepys, 49. 


99 
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thens. 
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Alcæus. 
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8 C12 
les, 


—— 


147 


148 


the Pelg- 
poneſian 
War. 


510 


Age PR of}. 


j feared , 
kill d, and. Braſidas ik: 
; wiſe. 


pole Braſidas , 


Cleon goes into Thrace, 
with an Army, to op. 
but the 
Athenians are again de 
and Cleon wy 


Socrates WAS in this 


Expedition. 


13 he E. And 


the eAthenians make 
Peace for 50 Years, but 


it did not c aft. 


——ä— ren nero, | 


 Antiphon. 


—— . — 


| Euphemus. £ 


— — * 


4 © 


ftas. 


EL is D 


— _—_— 2 


Asgatbo carries sthe! Prize 


j of Tragedy. Atben cus, 


P. 207. This is he of 
Whom mention 15 made 


in the Banquet of Flare. 


—_— 


Chabrias. | 5 


r * 


The Athenians ſend d 
great Fleet to conquer 

Sicily, 
mand of Nicias, Lama- 


under the com- 


chus, and Alcibiades. 


IT 
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Archons, or G0 Age fears of | g 2 
vernours of A ocra— the Pelo- 
thens. res, ipone nan 


—— — — . —ã 4 ——— 


Alcibiades call'd back 
to Athens, where he was 
to have beentry'd for his 
| Life, but NES to La- 
N en. 


| 414] 3 Piſander. $5 4-18]. 


—— 


| % ! Lear fatal to the At he- 
413 4 | Cleocritus. 56 19 |nians. The Lacedemoni- 
es ie i Coy Of ans take Decelea in Attica, f 
1 3 which they Fortify, and 
3 . put a Garriſon in it: 
Eb I | From whence they were 
1 very troubleſome to the 
Athenians - who are in- 
tirely defeated | in Sicily, 
here Nicias and De- 
| moſt henes are kill d. 


New Troubles at A- 
| thens Concerning che Go- 
ernment. 


292 Callias. 57 20 


E | The ee ee 
411% 2 | Teopompus. | 58 21 [the lide of che Atbe- 0 
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4 kerle. 


Years of 


voneſian 


War. 


he pelo“ 


mr — 


cciv'd with incredible 


Joy. Xencph. & Flutarch. 


oy " 


YH Tees [Olym- V Archons, or Go- Age o 
1 before piads.] vernours of A [ocra 
; | Chriſt. thens. tes. 
| | 1 eee eee 
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i 406 3 Callias. | 63 
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26 


. 


2 


. ithenian Fleet ON the 


+ Athens, which he 


faults of his Lieute 


n 


Alcibiades command; 


the Athenian Fleet, which 


being defeated by the 
nant, 
he retreats towards the 


He lieſpont. And the Athe- 


| nans 


chuſe ten Other 


Captains, whom they 


lend to command their 


Fleet 
Battel of Areivaſe: Wo 


Es : crates 4 Magiſtrate. . 


The Athenians = their 
Generals to Deat! 
Some place in this 
Year the Death of 85 


phocles, - and Euripides . 
| but others make 7 


Euripi- 


des {urvive. Socrates, 25 


_ | we have ſaid in che Liſe 
of Soefales. : 


Entire defeat of the 
Coal it of the Helleſpont. 

Lyſender lays Siege to 
42 kes 


upon Articles. And ethus 


ended the War. 
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ſoſym Archons, or Go- Age ol] 


* ver nours of A 


thens. 


Socra 


War. 


! Pythodorns. 


wu 


Years of 
che pelo 
doneſian 
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FE Fuclides. 


Mi; icron. 


| Exen&tus. | 


YE Laches. 
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Linde eſtabliſhes the 
| Thirry Tyrant at At hens. 


of cibiades dics. 


The Thirty Tyrants 


are expelld. 


Critias kilbd fighting; 
Expedition of 


to Death. 


— 


96 


IAbcut the laſt Months 

ſof this firſt Year of the 
95th Olympiad Socrates - 
enter'd into nis e 
9 tieth Year. 


_ Deachef'S O 0 RATES. 


2 ů 


All the 6 mark this Death of So- Chronological = 
rates in the ſame Year that we do. 
mly makes it fall two Years lower, cha: is to 
ky, in the third Year of the ſame Oly.np! iad, 
In which he D no Acts mi! taken, han i-plts 


—— 


Diſſertation con- 
Eufe evins 
of Socrates and 


Death, 


ctng 


the 
; younger Cyrus againſt 
Artaxerxes. 
Jenophon goes into che 
Service of the younger 
| Cyrus, which ſhews he 
could not be at Athens 
| when Socrates Was put 


cerning the Age 


the Time of his 
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and upon another of the Author of the n 


tes was born, from which ic would follow, That 


| The Life of So RATES. 
cing the Birth of this Philoſopher i in the thi: 
Year of the ſeventy eighth Olympiad ; thari 
to fay, three Years later than the others place 
it, which 15 contrary to the, Authority of al 
the Antients, and particularly of Apollodory, 
and Demetrius Phalareus, the laſt: of Wiom 
liv'd almoſt in the Age of Socrates, and why 
both of them are cited by Diogenes. Thus, as 
the ſame Diogenes ſays, they who have wri: 
ten that Socrates dy'd in his ſixcieth Year, were 
_ guilty of a great miſtake, becauſe there is 1 
greater interval of Time berween the Year in 
which he was born, and that in which he dy d. 

They likewiſe who f. ay that Socrates Was above 
leventy Years old, are guilty of no lefs an [tr 


ror ; this Opinion ſcems to be grounded on 
the paſſage of Apollodor us alledg d by Diogene, 


nology of the Olympiads, in both which, 
ſaid, That Socrates was born the Year 9 
| Apbepſi on govern'd the City of Athens : For ac- 
cording to that Account, his Birth muſt have 
been twelve Years ſooner than we have placd 
it; becauſe in the Catalogue of the Annual 
eee of the City of Athens, we find 
that Aphepſion govern'd it the fourth Year of 
che ſeventy fourth Olympiad, which is ewelve 
| Years before that in which we ſay that Socra- 


he muſt have been 82 Years old when he dy d. 
But it mainifeſtly appears that the paſſage of 
adept is corrupred]; for after having | aid. 
that the Birth of Socrates happen d under the 
Sovernment of Aphepjion, he adds immediate- 
ly, That it was the fourth Year of the ſeventy 
ſeventh Olympiad, which is indeed the very 
Year of the Birth of Socrates, but not that when 


: pb n govern d the City of Athens, 5 ul 
| 48 Iv; 
ag! þ 
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rd | gree; which proves there is ſome confuſion 
is Ia that Paſſage. And as to the Author of the 


e nronology of the Olympiads, who ſets down 
Ae Birth of Socrates under the Government of 
UHobepſion, he reports that Opinion only in 


i : 
n ondemning it, and places afterwards that ve- 
10 Wy Birch under the Government of Phedon, in 
le fourth Year of the ſeventy ſeventh Olym- 


i. Niad, which was the true time of Socrares's 


le Wirth. Nor indeed is there any poflibility of 


4 forming a Doubt upon this Matter, after the 


in W-coceſs Teſtimony of Plato, who had fo long 


"© nakes him ſay, That he was ſeventy Years 
-d, and upwards. Moreover, tho the An- 


tients have taken notice of the particular Cir- 


% Munſtances of this Death tis difficult never- 


Eequented Socrates, who ſaw him die, and 


: | 
At What time af © 
the Year Socra- 
ces. : 


0- Wheleſs to determine in what ſeaſon of the 
us Near it happen d. Xenophon and Plato indeed 


ve 
1 rime when they were celebrated. Caſtellanus 


Dad Meur/ius who have written Treatiſes of 


tell us, that Socrates was condemn'd during 
ertain Feaſts of the Athenians, which they 
tall the Feaſts of Delos, but they mark not the 


e Grecian Feſtivals, ſpeak not of the Seaſon | 


hen theſe happen d; nay, they even con- 


e Wound them with others of the ſame Name. 


„Pome other Authors, who have written of the 
it alendar of the Greeks; as Nicholas Vignier and 
d. nue Petit in his Attick Laws, take no notice 
f chem. However, we may give ſome Gheſs 


id, kt the Time when theſe Feaſts were obſerv'd, 


well by the cauſe of their Inſtitution, as by 
-- Wi: very Circumſtance of Socrates's Death. Plato 
eches us, That the Republick ſent every 

ear to the Ifle of Delos, in performance of a 


go that Theſeus made, when he was upon his 


i bparture with the fourteen young Perſons 
X Rh: 8 5 | that 


% 
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| Ts that were to be carry'd as a Tribute into Crete; A 

| et For they had all promis'd, it they efcap'd cu. + 

= Danger, to which they were going to be ee 

= pos d, and return d in ſafety from the Voyag 0g 

SN they would ſend every Year to the Ifle of YH 

m ide Life of Jos, to facritice in Honour of Apollo. PlutariM 41 
beben. tells us, That Theſeus made this Vow at Athen 


: 
in a Temple that was dedicated to Apollo, and E . 
that he offei'd there a branch of an Olive- Tres, 


— 5 . | . SO N tf 
= Wireath d about with white Wool, which wall; 
SN the Mark ofa Supplicant: And he adds, Tha... 


having made his Vow ; he went down imme fe f 
diately to the Sea-ſide to embark, which hap 
pend onthe ſixth of Munichion ; that is to layer. 
towards the end of April, and not on the {ix d 
e of March, as eAmyot has tranſlated it. Now i 
3 The DeljanFealis theſe Delian Feaſts, which retarded the Death 
© gn of Socrates, were only, as Plato ſays, in per, 
=o Pug. Ao | „ J) nan” ic 1 | 
| © formance of the Vow of Theſeus and his Con d 
panions, they in all appearance happen'd 1 
the Spring, of which the Month of Municbinlac 
which contain d part of our April and My 
Was a part, becauſe it was about that time Mxth 
the Year that the Vow was made; and as PM 
tarch farther tells us, it was in that Seaſon thre 
the Servants of Minos came every Year Mad 
Atbens to fetch the Youths, which the the 
 mians were cbligd to ſend as a Tribute int f. 
Crete, and among whom Theſeus would go Wy 
undertake to fight the Alinatour. For t 
highly probable that when theſe young 4th 
nians vow'd a Voyage of Devotion to th 
Temple of Apollo in the Iſland Delos, they i 
tended that Voyage to be made at the (nM, 
time that the other was made into Crete, tb. 
they might turn into a time of Rejoycin 
that very Seaſon of the Year, which had b 
fore been a Time of Mourning, on accou 


{ 
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the railing of that infamous Tribute. What 
ſicengrhens this Conjecture very much, is, as 
ve have ſaid already, the Circumſtance or the 
foe of Socrates, who, Plato ſays, told his 
| alges, That he was ſeventy Your old and SJounyole | 
towards. For ic muſt be granted, That if he 4 . 
had not been at leaſt ſome Days : bove Seven- 

y, he would not have made him ſay Sevent: 

Ind upwards : Inſomuch. that when he «2 

n that manner, he had pais'd the ſixth of the 

onth Thargelion of that Jar, becauſe he 

vas born upon that Day, and therefore upon 

he ſame Day begun his Seventieth Year. Now 

De Month of Thargelion, wiich included part 

fe Ay and of Fune, was the eleventh Month 

the . Year: So that he cannot have 

nd longef than four and fifty Days after the 

th of the Month Thargelion, becauſe then 

e would have enter d into the ſecond Year 

ff the ſame Olympiad : And this would be 

ontrary to all the antient Chronology, which 

laces his Death in the firſt. It is therefore 

ertain that he muſt have liv'd longer than the 


c 0ixth of Thargelion, to ſay he was de vonty Lears 
. d and upwards, and likc wiſc that he did not 
tha 


ve above four and fiſty Days longer, at the 
nd of which, the Year fhniſh'd. Now the 
Day before his Condemnation, and even when 
e ſaid, That he was ſcventy Years old and 
pwards, this Solemnity of the Voyage to De- 
„was begun, the Prieſt of Aps!lo having 
rown'd the Head of the Veiſcl that was to 
al for that Ceremony.“ The Veſſel conti- 
ud thirty Days in the Voy age, as Plato and 
enophon both agree ; and when it came back, 
rates was put ro Death: All which muſt 
<1" Wave happend within the four and fifty laſt 
L ays of rhe Lear; ; from which, il we take a- 
2 8 n 


Death in the 
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| way thirty for the time that the Veſſel con. 
tinu'd in the Voyage, it follows that S9craty 
Focrares put to muſt have been put to Death on. one of the 
Month of Scirro- four and twenty laſt Days of the Year ; and 
Florin» therefore in the laſt Month of the Year, which 

5 Was call'd Scirriphorion, and included ſome of 
June and July; and conſequently that the 
Feaſts of Delos began generally towards the 
Month of Thargelion, which follow'd that of 
eMunichion, in which, as Plutarch ſays, The 
That there was ſeus made the Vow. There is great appear- 
the Delian Feaſts ance however that there was no Day fix d to 

begin this Voyage of Devotion; and ſecingit 

was to be pertorm'd by Sea, tis likely enough 

that they took the opportunity of the Wez- 

ther, and that it depended on the Prieſt of 

" to give the Signal for Sailing, by crown- 

ing the Head of the conſecrated Veſſel. Ilan 

ſeems to give us to underſtand it in this man- 

ner, when he ſays, That what delay'd the 

Death of Socrates was 4 meer Accident, becauſe, 

 fays he, the very Day before his Condemna: 

. the Prieſt of Apollo had crowd the 

Head of this Veſſel: For by ſaying it was an 

Accident, he ſhews that this Ceremony had no 

appointed Day, becauſe otherwiſe it would 

not have been an Accident, that Sentence be- 

ing paſs'd upon Socrates the Day before that 

Day, his Execution muſt have been deferr', 

| Thar th by reaſon of theſe Feaſts, if they had happen'd 
hat oy were 

kt to @ certain ALWAYS at the ſame time. Nevertheleſs, Nee 

end. Dphon obſerves, That theſe Feaſts were fix d to 

” e Month; for ſpeaking of the delay ing 

of the Death of Socrates, he alledges for reaſon 

of it, That the Delian Feaſts were obſerv'd in 

that Month, which he would not have faid, it 

they had not belong d to a certain Month. In 


which caſe there is No Month, in which for 
che 
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- Mic Reaſons already alledg'd, we can better fix 

them, than in the Month of Thargelion ; be- 

e uſe it is certain at leaſt, that in the Year That the Ter 

hen Socrates dy'd, this Ceremony of crown- ee — 

i {Wing che Veſſel could not be perform'd but in Month of Tha 

at Month, nor even till after the ſixth of that?“. 

e Month, becauſe the Day after that Ceremony 

e Nocrates was Condemn d, and becauſe he was 

then dc venty Years old and upwards, as we 

dave prov d already, which could not have been _ 

e, if he had not then ſurvivd. the fth ok 9 

0 bargelion. And yet it cannot be deny'd, that The firſt Sacrifi- i 

it Wei fic ſt time tizac Theſeus, in performance of his . 

h, ow, celebrated Sacrifices in the Iſle of Delos, were in Autamas 

a Wit was adicher in the Month of Munichion, nor 

of Not 7hargelicn, which were two of the Months 

n- Wot che vernal Seaſon ; but in Autumn, towards 

% the Month of Pyomepſi on, which included part of 

n- {WOober and of November. For Plutarch teaches 

ne Is, That Theſus in his return from Crete, touchd 

e, be Delos, where he made ſome Sacrifices 1C- 

2- i cording to his Vow, and inſtituted with his — 

he Companions certain Dances, the Steps of which — 

10 mitated the windings of rhe J. abyrinth, to ſig- 1 | 

no ily that Rejoycing to be made in Memory of 

1d heir Deliverance. He adds morever, That 

e. fer having perforurd all theſe Ceremonies he 

at Went ſtrair ro Athens, where he arriv'd the Se- 

d, {Wenth of 7 Pyanepſion and ſeeing no great Time W 
$requir'd to go from Delos to eAthens, it is 1 

mdent, that if Theſeus arriv'd not there tiil! ii 

n the ſeventh of Pyanepſion, he muſt have 


= Som many thre 


ng een ar Delos the beginning of that Month, or 

on Ie end of the Month before; and therefore 
in What the firſt Thankſgiving which Theſeus paid 
„it Apollo, even before his return to eArbens, 

in as in Autumn, and not in the Spring about 
1 i Months of Munichion or * Ther ellen, which _ 
Ne Was 


| xo Phadone. 
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l and 
ä blam'd. 


The Life of SocrATESs. 
was the very Seaſon, when the Vow of Th. 
ſeus and of his Companions was yearly ac. 


compliſh'd. But be that how it will, Cafe. 
ph and Meurſius do very ill to confound theſe 


| Fealts that retarded the Execution of Socrates, 


with others of the like Name, of which The 


 exdides ſpeaks in the third Book of his Hiltory 
when he ſays, That in the Winter of the {xt 
| Year of che War, the eArhenians were admo- 
niſh'a by ſome Oracles to purity the Ile of 
Delos, that was defil'd by the burial of ſome 
Dead who had becn interr'd there: So thu 
they caus d all the dead Bodies to be taken up, 


and forbid any others to be bury'd there for 


the future; after which, ſays he, they intti- 
tuted Games that were 10 be celebrated for che 


time to come every fifth Year. For this agree 


Not in the Icait with the Feaſts that retarded 
the Death of Socrates, and happen d every 


Year, as I lato ſays in expreſs Words: And 


from that time, ſays he, ſpeaking of the time 


of Theſeus, the Republic has always ſent ce 


ry Year to the Iſle of Delos: And as a conch 

tive Proof that theſe Feaſts were Iiffirent it 
is evident that to reckon from five Years to ive 
_ Years, from that fixch Year of the War, When 
the Feaſts of which Thucydides ſpeaks were in. 
ſtituted, they could not happen in the Year df 


the Deach of Socrates. This is whar I think 


moſt likely to be true, as well concerning cle 
duration of his Life, as e the time 0 
his Death. Upon which, I have been io Par- 
ticular, rather to ſee if We could find cut the 
Time of fo memorable a dulemnity among 
=: - Athenians, and of which the Moderns WO 
have written of theſe Attairs have been Who!) 
ſilent, than becauſo L judge d ic of any g great 

5 Importance to Cur Hiſtory, to examin cli 

Point ſo ſcrupulouſſy as I have dene. 


LHE END. 
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"hints 412. 


| Lives of the Phi- 
loſophers. 


Tecocitat. 


as to the Parentage of Xenophon : 


The Lif of XENO RO d. 


Had Caſaubon taken notice of this, he would 


not have pretended to alter Atben es, on a 
bare Suppoſition that Xenophon was but ten 
Years Old the fourth Year of the eighty ninth 


Olympiad , which was the Time when he 


_ writ his Sv), whereas it is demonſtrable 
that he could have been then no leſs than twen. 
ty nine Years of Age. 


Stanley, who computes 
in like manner the Time of his Birth from 


what is ſaid in Lyertius of his Death, and in 
Lucian of his Age, places it two Years ſooner 
than I have done, that is to ſay, in the firl 
| Year of the eighty ſecond Olympiad, allow- 
ing thoſe two Years for his being ſaid to have 
outliv'd the Age of Ninety, which is the very 
FExpreſſion of Lucian: 
equal reaſon have given him a Year or two 
more; and 1 rather believe, That had Neu- 
hon liv d to have been Vears above Ninety, 
Lucian would have told us ſo in expreſs Terms; 
and not left us to gheſs at his Age by an un- 
_ certain and doubtful Expreſſion. 


But he might with 


Be this as 
will, the ſame Stanley is evidently miſtaken, 


when he ſays, That Xenophon was thirty fx 
| Years of Age in the fourth Year of the eighty 
ninth Olympiad, which all agree to have been 

the Time when he writ his ZupT@#azor ; ſince 

even by his own compuration of the Time of 

| his Birth, he could not then have been above 
: one and thirty. Re 


The Antients 8 lf 0 us s much in = dark 
They only 


tell us, That he was deſcended of the People 
of Erchia, and that his Father's Name was 

Gryllus ; but are wholly ſilent as to his Profet- 
ion and Circumſtances 1 in the World. How- 
_ ever, we may reaſonably conjecture that his 
1 Extr. iction Was neither mean nor eon 
rom 
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from what Xenophon himſelf ſays of the inti- 
mare Familiarity there had always been be- Pe Expedir. Cyr. 
[tween his Family, and that of Froxenus, the EW ITS 
Theban General, who was a Man of ſo great 
Note and Conſideration in Brocia, that he 
[raid no Teſs than two Thouſand Greeks in that 
Country, and led them to the aſſiſtance of the 
younger Oris, againſt his Brother Artaxerxes: 
This was that Proxenut, who, as will be ſaid 
thereafter,” was the occaſion of our Xemophon's 
going into the Service of that Prince; and we 
have ſeldom ſeen an Inſtance of ſo ſtrict a 
Friendſhip between Perſons of the higheſt and 
Woweft Rank! Leunclavins, and after him, Stan- 
ly fag, That Nenophn was of tlie Erchiean 
Tribe; but Erchia ſeems rather to have been 
the Name of one of the People, than of one 
tf the Tribes of Attica; of which laſt there 
ere but ten, tho ſome Authors make the for- 
mer amount to a far greater Number, and ſay, 
That in the Whole Country of Attica there 
were no Teſs than a hundred and ſeventy four i 
ſereral People: But of this Cuſtom of the 1 
thenians, in diſtinguiſhing themſelves byte 
Names of the People, as they call'd them, 
rom which they were deſcended, and of the 
articular Tribes to which they belong'd: Sees 
he Life of Secrates, p. 80. where all this is ex> 
V 
That Xenophon, in his Youth, was a Diſciple 
f Socrates, is agreed on all Hands, and the ac 
dent by which he became one of them is 
lated in the Life of Socrates; but at what Paze 39. 
ge he firſt began to hear him, is not any 
mere ſaid. This is certain, that he accompa- 
d that Philoſopher in the Peloponneſian War; 
id the eiglith Year of it, was actually with 
im in the. Bartel of Delium, where the Athe= 
ie 


) 


ow pt 2 — 


Srrabe Geog * 


1 were 1 e 4 by ch the 3 ye Perſt 
the Action Xenophon was thrown off his Horſe, Wl was 
and would have been inevitably loſt; had na Prov 
Socrates reſcu'd him, and ſav'd his Life. Th Deat 
too is before related in the Life of Socratt, Tres 
whither to avoid repetition. refer the Reade into 
= for” this Particular, and will only add to why been 


zs there ſaid, That this overthrow of the 4, {WDeat 


ELenopbon till he went into Afra, into the Service 


duous Hearer of Socrates , by whoſe divin 


mans happen'd the firſt Year of the Eighty ther 
ninth Olympiad, which was the twenty ſuti But 
of the Age of Xenophon, when Parchus Was Ar {WM Libe 
_ chon. of eAthens. 33 Aſia 
Atſter this defeat, Xenophon return'd to tbe bethe 
ah Socrates : Nor i is there any mention mad front 
either that he went any more to the Wars in purp 
Greece, Which nevertheleſs laſted nineteen Prete 
Vears from that time, before a Peace was con alone 
cluded between the e and At. the 1 
nians; or indeed of any thing remarkable ono! 


of Cyrus, which was not till the. fourth ver to aſſ 

of the ninety fourth Olympiad, and the nine 

and fortieth of his Life; Exenætus being then 
Archon. 

Diuring theſe three add. twenty Years be 
continud at Athens, applying himſelf © 
the Study of Philoſophy ; and was an aff 


Inſtructions and Diſcourſes he became cap rd. 


Darius, King of the Perſians, had two Sons; 
one of whom was call'd Artaxerxes, the othe 


pe Popes Cyr, 


ble of performing thoſe great Actions, which 
have render'd his Name WO; to all Po- 
ſterity. . 
Ihe occaſion of his poing into A f, 4 Was thi 


| © charts When Darius was dead, Artaxerxes, vi 
ing the eldeſt, was declar'd King, and ſure; 
: ceeded his Father in the Monarchy of 5 


The Lifeof RMO 005 


Perſians. Cyrus, who in his Father's Life-time 


was Governour of Lydia and feveral other 


Provinces in 4%, was, immediately after the 
Death of Darius, accus d by Tifaphernes of 
Treaſon againſt his Brother, who threw him 
into Priſon, (for he was then at Court, having 


Death-bed) and had it not been for his Mo- 
ther Paryſatis, would have put him to Death 
But by her interceſſion he was reſtor'd to his 
Liberty, and again ſent to his Governments in 


bethought himſelf how to. revenge this Af-= 


alone he got together at leaſt ten thouſand by 


whom was Proxenus the Theban, to whom Cy= 
ww ſent to bring him as many Men as he could, 


i 


b— 


Men whom he had rais'd in Beocia. 


This was the Proxenus we mention'd before, 


been ſent for by his Father, as he lay on his 


Aa: No ſooner was he arriv'd there, than he 


the means of ſome of his Friends; among 


front, and to dethrone his Brother: To this 
purpoſe he fell to raiſing of Troops on ſeveral 
Pretences, and in ſeveral Places: Of Greeks 


to afliſt him, as he pretended, againſt the i- 
ſdiant, who at that time infeſted his Provin- 
ces ; and Proxenus brought him two thouſand 


etween whoſe Family and Xenophon's there had 
| 


long been an intimate Friendſhip : And who 


of 2ving now led his two thouſand Beocians to 


Cordis in Lydia, where Cyrus reſided, writ to 
aopbon at Athens, to come to him into A ſia, 
promiſing to introduce him to that Prince, 


De Txpedir Thr 
lid. 3. 1 


and likewiſe giving him hopes, that the Friend. 
hip of Cyrus would yoovy of greater advantage 


18 him, than that o 


the Republick of N 5 


br than any thing elſe he could promiſe him- 
Kt in his own Country. Xenophon ſhew'd his 
etter to Socrates, asking his advice, whether 
e acid 50 or not: But that Pluloſopher 
7 5 _wikely 
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nal in the Eyes of the Republick, becauſe . 
raus had aſſiſted the Lacedemonians in the Pei. 


Xenophon went thitner, but ask d H pollo, Ty 


who blam'd him for having of himſelf taken 


for having propos d that Queſtion to the 
Oracle, whom he ought to have conſulted, 
whether he ſhould go or not: However, ſid 
he to him, ſince you are reſolv'd upon it, do 
| what the God has commanded you. Xenopbn 
accordingly offer'd Victims to the Gods, to 
whom the Oracle had advis'd him to ſacrifice 
and then embark'd for Sardis.” Arriving there 
 Proxenus introduced him to Cyrus, WhO wa 
ready to ſet forward on his Expedition, and 
they both of them earneſtly detir'd him to g 
along with them. Xenophen yielded to thei 
requeſt z and without taking any Command, 
ſerv'd as a Volunteer in the Army of cn 


Toon as the War was ended. And all agree that 
he conceiv'd a great Kindneſs for him, and 


treated him with as much reſpect as he di 
8 Proxenus himſelf. 


: the Piſidians; and Clearclus alone of all the 
| 3 Days marches they were arriv d in C- 


| licie, they plainly ſaw whither they were go⸗ 
ing, and upon what deſign: But it was thel 


The Life of XEN OPH ON. 
wiſely ſuſpecting leſt his going into the Ser- 
vice of that Prince ſhouid render him crimi. 
ponneſian War, advisd him to conſult the 
Oracle at Delphi, what he were beſt to do 
what God he ſhould ſacrifice, in order to fuc- 
ceed in his intended Enterprize 7 ? Having re- 


ceiv'd an Anſwer, he came back to Socrates, 


the reſolution to undertake the Journey, and 


who promis'd to give him his Diſcharge # 


It was given out, 3 generally believ'di 
the Army, that they were to march againl 


Greeks knew the contrary. But when aft! 


{00 


ier 


grace, each of them, to abandon one another, 


And even Xenophon himſelf tells us, That theſe 


him not to leave the Army. 
| The Event of this Enterprize prov'd fatal 


with his Brother Artaxerxes, was untortunate- 


1 ſapbernes; 4 and when the Evening came, not 


: reared to their Camp, which to their great 
Purprize they found rifled by the Enemy. 


Uinus, a Greek, who ſerv'd in the Army of Ar- 


ou ſeeſt, "Phalinus, that we have nothing 
e us but our Arms and our Liberty: We 
ALY e 5 can- 


Th late to return, and they thought ir a diſ- 


and the Perſon of the Prince, tho' they fore- 
{aw the danger into which they were running: 


were the Conſiderations that prevaird with 


Bly ſlain. This Action happen d at Cunaxa in 
ria, on the Banks of the River Eupbrates, 
bout a hundred Leagues from Babylon. The 
rect, who fought in a ſeparate Body under 
the Command of Clearchus the Lacedemonian, 
defeated che Troops of the King with whom 
they engag'd, and that were commanded by 


bexer res, Was ſent with ſome Heralds, and re- 
guir'd them in the Name of the King, to de- 
liver their Arms, yield themſelves Priſoners, 
and implore the Mercy of Artaxerxes, ſince 
he remain d victorious by the death of his Ene- 
my. The undaunted Greets took offence at 
his Meſſage from the Part of an Enemy, 
Whom they had bearen but the Day before; 
and among others, who expreſs'd their Indig- 
nation at it,  Xenopbon return'd this Anſwer : 


149 


De bank Cyr, 
Ub, 3 


Ito Cyrus, who coming to an Engagement 


knowing any thing of the death of Cyrus, but 
eeing the Enemy flying on all ſides before 
them, believ'd themſelves victorious, and re- 


In the Night they heard of the diſaſtrous : 


Keath of Cyrus; and the next Morning, Pha- r- 
| Fw Caper: Cyr. 


Not as an Gm 
cer, but as 2 


Friend of Proxe· | 


nus. 
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o veartoe,” 
but this mult ke N . . 
taken as ſpoken art thou indeed ſo Vain as to think that thy 


_ Fromeally, or Virtue can triumph over the Power of the 
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cannot preſerve the one without the other; 

Expect not then that we will tamely part with 

either; ſince ſo long as we keep them, we be. 

licve we ſhall be able to get whatever elſe we 

5 want. Thou ſpeak'ſt like a Philoſopher, 
+ The Greek has young, Man, reply'd Phalinus with a ſcornfil 
Smile, and what thou ſay'ſt is not amiſs : Bu 


| enophon was 


then at leaſt nine King ? In a word, Clearchus, | in the Name of 
1 Yea: all the Greeks, gave this anſwer to the Heralds; 
hn Go back, ſaid he, and tell your King, That 
if he intend to be our Friend, it will be beſt 
for him that we have Arms ; it our Enemy, 

| beſt for our ſelves. e 
his bold and generous Reſolution of the 
Greeks put the Perſians upon other Meaſures; 
and they now contriv'd to circumvent and ruin 
by Fraud and Treachery, whom they deſpair, 
and durſt not attempt to ſubdue by force: To 
this purpoſe they concluded a Truce with 
them, and agreed to allow them a ſafe pailage 
_ thro' the Territories of the King, into their 
own Country. Under colour of this, and on 
pPretext of an Interview, Tiſſaphernes perfidi- 
diulfly got Clearchus, and four other of the chief 
Commanders of the Greeks, viz. e Menon, rv 
_ wenus, Agias, and Socrates, to his Tent: They 
went thither attended with a Guard of twenty 
Captains of Cohorts, and about two hundred 
Doldiers. The five Generals were admitted in, 
but the Captains and the Soldiers remaind 
without; when immediately, upon a Signal 
given, thoſe within were ſecur'd, and thok 
without barbarouſly cut in pieces: But Tis 
pbernes ſent the five Generals to the King, who 
caus d them to be beheaded. Upon this the 
P erſians lent again to the Greeks, ory 
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them a ſecond time to lay down their Arms, 
and pretending that Clearehus was indeed exe- 
cuted, having been accus'd by roxenus and 
 e Menon of perfidiouſly deſigning to break the 
| Truce, and that his Accuſers were hiMly re- 
| warded by the King for the diſcovery they 
| had made. Xenophon, who ſuſpected there had 
been ſome foul Play, requir'd that Proxenus and 
| Menon ſhould be ſent to them, ſince they, 
as being Friends to both, were the fitteſt Per- 
| ſons to adviſe them in this Exigency. To 
which the Perſians, not knowing what to re- 
| ply, went their ways. Immediately Nichar- 
| chus, the Arcadian, one of the Captains who 
had attended the Generals, tho' wounded in 
| the Belly, and bearing his Bowels in his 
Hands, came to the Camp of the Greeks, and 
told them the Truth of all had happen d. 
This woful News ſtruck the Greeks with the 
utmoſt Conſternation : They expected every 
moment when the Perſians would fall upon 
them in their Camp: They reflected that they 
were at the very Gates of the King; ſur- 
rounded with great Rivers; in the midſt of 
many Nations their Enemies; ſix or ſeven 
hundred Leagues from Greece; deſtitute of Of- 
ficers to lead them, in want of all manner of 
Proviſions, and of Means to get any: Beſides, 
that they had no Cavalry, and therefore if 
they were Victorious, could not purſue their 
Enemies: and if they ſhould happen to be de- 
lated, muſt every Man of them be cut off. 
In this miſerable Perplexity they paſsd the 
Night without ſleep, deſpairing ever to ſee 
their native Country more. Even Xenophon pe Err C. 
himſelf owns, That he was in as great inquie- lib. 3, * 
tude as the others, and could not reſt in the 
Night, However being fallen into a ſlumber, 
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e 
believ'd the Dream ſo far to forebode him 
good ducceſs, that in dangerous Events a Lighr 

that comcs from Heaven is held to be a pro- 
ſperous Omen, and to forebode good Succeſs; 


the Event. 
his Mind after he was awake, was this: 
do | do here? The Night wears apace, and 


toget her, 


The Life of XENOPHON. 
he dreamt thathe ſaw a flaſh of Lightning fall 


on his Father's Houſe, and that it fer it all in 
He awak'd in great diſmay; but 


but on the othet hand, the whole Houſe be- 


ing ſet on Fire by Lightning, launch'd from 
the Hand of Jupiter, the Matter of Thunder, 
made him fear it portended, That the Ning 
would ſtir up all the Nations againſt them in 


their retreat ; which was ſoon. confirm'd by 
The firſt Thought that came into 


What 


per erhaps the Enemy will attack us by breat of 
: If we once fall into their Hands, what 


can we expect but a cruel Death? *Tis high 


time therefore to bethink our ſelves of © 
own ſafety: 
brave effort than ours? And what time of my 

Life can I expect to fignaliz's my ſelf in, if ! 


What Army can better ke 


neglect this opportunity? 
Upon this he gets up, afferables the Officen 
repreſents to them the miſcrable 
condicion they were in, and that they had no- 
thing to depend upon but thcir own Bravery : 


: Since it could not be imagin'd t that the Ene- 
my would have broken the Peace in that per- 
fidicus manner, unleſs they had firſt propard 
themſelves for War: It was therefore high 


time to think of their own defence; eſpecial 


1 ty ſince they could not expect any favour from 
the King, whoſe Crown they had endeavour 
to take off his Head : He advis'd them there- 
fore to chooſe other Officers in the room of 
thoſe that were murder d, and to reſolve 0 
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make their way home in the beſt manner they 
could. This advice was follow'd, and among 
other Generals that were elected, he himſelf 
was choſen to command in the room of his 
Friend Proxenus, Who, as we ſaid before, Was 
one of thoſe that Had been murder d. 8 
| Being promoted at once, from a private 
Volunteer in the Army, to this high Poſt and 
Dignity, he dreſs'd himſelf ! in better Cloaths 
chan he uſually wore, believing that if he hap- De Expedit, ju, 5 
pen d to be Vickorious, ſuch Ornaments would 1b. 3- 
well become a Victor; if otherwiſe, they 

would decently expreſs his Quality, and ſerve 

as the moſt proper funeral Decorations of a 
Paliant Man. lian tells us, That he took var inf. 
Nereat delight in beautiful and rich Armour: 8 
That his Shield was of Argos, his Breaſt-Plate 

of Attica, his Helmet of Baocia, his Horſe 

Df ®pidaurns : = And from hence that Author 

argues the Elegance of his Perſon, and the 

Wd omen of his Choice, in procuring himſelf 

Things that were no lel⸗ beautiful than uſe- 

A and eſteems him to have been worthy of 

| uch. | 

Adorn 3 in this military Au he made: an 
Harangue to the Army, adviſing them, from 

he Example of their late Commanders, ner 

o think of truſting the Enemy; bur in order | 

o their more ſafe and expeditious return, to 

urn their Carriages and Tents, This advice 

Jas put in execution, and Cheriſophus, the La- 
demonian, had the Command of the Van 3 . 
nophon of the Rear. And it was obſerv'd = 

hat in all the Time they were making the 
etreat, there happen'd but one ay Differ- 

Ice berween them, 1 
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duct to the other Generals. 


The Life of XR NO n v. 


In the Records of all Antiquity, there is not 


any Action more glorious than this Retreat. 
Ten T houſand Greeks, who had follow'd the 


Younger Cyrus in his Expedition of Aſia, had 
the Courage, after the Death of that Prince, 


to continue the War ; and by that bold and 


daring Reſolution, conſtrain'd the King of 
Perſia to ſue to them for Peace, and to 
furniſh them with Proviſions in their March 
through his Dominions. He murders, as we 


{aid before, their chief Officers, under Pretext 


of an Interview ; yet their Hearts fail'd them 
not for this Diſaſter, and tho? they were ſe— 
ven hundred Leagues diſtant from Greece, they 
retire in preſence and ſpite of a numberlcl; 
Army of their Enemies, having neither Ca- 
valry nor Archers: And after they had march d 
over wide- extended Plains, they climb up in- 
acceſſible Rocks and Mountains, and pals the 
Euphrates and the Tigris at their Source; from 
whence they return into their own Country 
by the Euxine Sea. The Glory of all this was 


chiefly due to Xenophon, who by many Strata. 


gems ſhew'd himſelf much ſuperiour in Con- 


They firſt bent their March towards the 


Heads of the great Rivers that lay in rhcir 
Way, that they might paſs them where they 
were fordable. No ſooner had they cross d 


the River Zathes, than Alithridates with two 


hundred Horſe, and four hundred Foot, light- 
arm'd with Bows and Darts and Slings, cams 
up within Shot of them, and hanging on their 
Rear, gall'd them ſeverely, wounding many 
of the Greeks, who being heavy-arm'd, and 
having no Cavalry, were torc'd to endure thc 
Shot of the Enemy without reſiſtance : Xen 
phon therefore provided two hundred Slings, 


and 
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and gave them to ſome Rhodians; he likewiſe 
took fifty of the Baggage-Horſes and mount- 
ed Soldiers upon them; with this handful of 
Men he brought up the Rear, to make good 
the Retreat; and eMithridates coming up with 
them a ſecond time with twice the number as 
before, they repuls d him, killing ſeveral, and 
taking ſome Priſoners; inſomuch that he re- 
tird, leaving the Greeks to purſue their March 
unmoleſted: In the Evening they arriv'd near 
to Lariſſa, on the Banks of the Tigris; thence 
they march d to Meſpila, but in their March 
| thicher, Tiſſapbernes overtook them with a great 
Army, and attack'd them twice, but was as 
often beaten back, and compel'd to retire. 
Upon this, that General ſecur'd an Eminence, 
over which the Greeks were oblig'd to paſs : 
Which Xenophon perceiving, and obſerving be- 
ſides, that there was a Mountain near at hand, 


which commanded that Eminence, and that it 

he could gain the Top of it before the Enemy, 

| they would not be able to keep their Poſt ; 

took a Detachment of the Greeks, and march'd 
with them to ſecure that Mountain. The 
Enemy were ſoon aware of his Deſign, and 
with a part of their Troops likewiſe endea- 
vour'd to do ſo before him. And here it was 
that as they were {triving on both ſides which 
firſt ſhould gain that Poſt, a Soldier of Sicyonia, 
nam'd Soteridas, {aid to Xenophon, who was 
riding along the Troops, and encouraging 
them to march with all the diligence they 
could: Thou talk'f at thy eaſe, ſaid he, Xe- 

pon; for thou art on Horſeback, and I on 

| Woot ; ſcarce able to move under the weight _ 

of my Buckler. Xenophon hearing him, leaps 

- Woif his Horſe, thruſts the Soldier out of the 

„anks, ſnatches from tim his — 

— — Bn TR. 
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and puts himſelf in his Place. The Soldier, 
fell to puſhing and reviling the Sicyonian 
till they compell'd him to retake his Pl} 
in tae Ranks; but Xenophon finding himſclt 
very much incumber'd with his Cuirals, for 
he was heavy-arm'd like a Trooper, not like 
a Foort-ooldier, again mounted his Horle, 
ahncd continuing to animate his Troops, they 
gaind the Summit of the Mountain before 
the Enemy, who thereupon betook them- 
BY ſelves to flight, burning the Villages, and 
7 deſtroying all the Proviſions the Country af. 
= | forded, the more to diſtreſs the Greeks in their 
=—_  : Retreat. Theſe laſt being intercepted by tlie 
River Tigris, march'd with great difficulty over 
rocky Mountains into the Country of the Ca- 
ducbi, a rough and warlike People, Enemy to 
the Perſians, and from whom they found ſuch 
oppoſition, that in ſeven Days march thro 
_ their Territories, they were continually forcd to tr 
to fight their way, and ſuffer'd more fatigues MW Whil 
5 and hardſhips than the Perſians themſcly CS had ö retur 
C0000. /ĩ 8 | 
Then tording the River Centrites, which MW Pe 
bounds that Country, they enter'd into A- ed, 
muienia, Where having put to flight an Army 
composd of g donians, eArmenians, ud Xeno, 
C Chaldeans, under the Command of e7r:uco» , Colch 
and Orentes, they purſu'd their March without ont 
_ diſturbance, to near the Sources of the Tig, and 
and there paſsd that River. Thence they Hof 
march'd to the River Telebos in the occideil by t| 
Armenia, and having croſs'd it, proceeded to wiſe 
the Euphrates, which they paſs'd likewiſe near they 
| Us Source: They continu'd their way to tte I te 
| River Pbafis, marching thra' deep Snows, in Slavi 
Which ſeveral of the Greeks were loſt, and har 
ſome periſh'd with Hunger and Cold. 1 
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Near the Pha ſis liv'd the Phaſiani, the Tiochi, 


and the Chalybes : Who had polleſs'd themſelves 5 
| of the Paſſes of the Mountains, to hinder the 
Greeks from deſcending into the Plains : But 


they were ſoon defeated and fled. Then the 
| Greeks march'd thro' thoſe Countries to the 


River Harpaſus , „and thence to Gymnin, a 
| Town belonging to the Scytheni ; the Prince of 
E which Place gave them Guides to conduct 
them thro the Enemies Country to the ord 


| tain Theches; where being arriv'd, they t 


their great Joy beheld the Sea. They paſsd 


as Friends through the Country of the Ma- 


crones to the Mountains of Colchzs, where de- 
frating the Colchians, who diſputed their Paſ- 
ſage, they thence march d to Trapezus, a City 
on the Euxin Sea, Where there was a Greek 


Colony. 


While they waited here in expectation of his 


of the 10000, having been eicher kill'd 


by the Enemy, loſt in the Snows, or other- 

I wile deſtroy qd by the fatigues and hardſhips 
they had ſatter'd? in this Retreat. During the 

ten Days they ſtay' d ar Ceraſus, they ſold the 
Slaves and other Booty they had taken, and 


| rs the Money 5 Bring: tixjt put the tenth 


Part 


From chence, thay ſent Cheriſephus to aan, : 
bius, the Tas Admiral, to procure Ships 
to tranſport them into their own Country: 


return, they ſupported themſelves by Incur- 
© ſions they made on the Colchians, and the 
W 7Drilians; but he not returning as they expect- 
ed, and thoſe Countreys being exhauſted, and 
1 not affording them Proviſions any longer, 8 
| X:nophon march'd them by Land to Ceraſus in 
| Colchis, a Greek Colony of Sinopians, ſituate 
on the Sea, Where he muſter'd the Troops, 
and found chem only 8600 Men, the reſt 


Part of it into the Hands of their General, 
to be conſecrated to Apollo and Diana. The 
Part of | Cheriſophus, who was abſent, being 
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. 


epoſited in the hands of Neon, who was his 


Lieutenant, 


” Leaving Ceraſus, they march'd thro” the 
Country of the eMoſyneci, a barbarous People, 


whom they found divided into Factions: The 


ſtronger Party lighting their Friendſhip, they 
Join'd with the weaker, and left them Maſters 
of all. Then they march d thro the Country 
of the Chalybes, and thence thro that of the 
Tißbarenes, without any oppoſition, to Cotjors 
after having made a Retreat of fix hundred 
and twenty Leagues, in one hundred and twen- 
two days Marches, and in the ſpace of cight 
OE oth netic, 


This is the computation of the diſtance 
from the Field of Battle near Cunaxa, where 
Cyprus engag'd with Artaxerxes, to Cotyora: 
But computing the diſtance. from Epheſu, 
whence the Greeks firſt ſet our, to Cunaxe, and 
thence to Cotyora, that is to ſay, all the way 
they went, as well going as coming, it amounts 
to about eleven hundred and fifty Leagues, 
which they march'd in two hundred and fit 
teen Days, in the ſpace of fifreen Months. i 
This I the rather thus particularly obſerve, 
that it may not be imagin'd, we are to reckon 
their Retreat even to Pergamws : For the com: 
trary is evident from the computation of the 
__ Time, and of the Marches of the Army, a 
they are expreſly mention'd by our Xenophon, 
in his Hiſtory of the Expedition of Cyrus. 
The Inhabitants of Cotyora refuſing to ſel 
them Proviſions, or to entertain their Sick, 
they enter'd the Town by force, and liv'd at 
diſcretion, partly in the Terricories of that 
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The Life of XE NO HH ON. 
people, partly in Pephlagonia : Upon this the 
City of Sinope, to which Cotyora was tributary, 
ſent Deputies complaining of that Violence, 
and threatning to join with the Paphlagonians 
and repel Force by Force: But Xenophon reſo- 
Eutely, anſwer'd them, That the Greeks were 
not afraid of engaging in a War with both of 
them; and that if they thought fit, they could 
gain the Friendſhip of the Paphlagonians as well 
as they. Upon this the Deputies chang'd their 
Language, promis d them all aſſiſtance from 
the State of Sinope, and to furniſh them with 
| Tranſports for the whole Army, it being im- 
poſſible for them to march by Land, becauſe 
| of the Rivers Termodon, Halys, Iris and Par- 
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Here Xenophon, deſirous to do ſomething 

chat might redound to the Honour of all Greece, 
intended to have founded a Colony, which he 
promis d himſelf would one Day be very con- 
ſderable, as well becauſe of the weakneſs of 

the bordering People, as becauſe it was not 
poſſible to aſſemble ſo fine an Army in places 

ſo remote, without much Trouble and Ex- 

pence. Before he imparted this Deſign to 

che Troops, he ſacrific'd to the Gods to have 

their Approbation of it; but the Soothſayer 
Sillanus, whom he had deſir' d to aſſiſt him at 

the Sacriflces, fearing that he ſhould not re- 

turn into Greece, Where he had a mind to make 
12 ſhew of his Riches, for Cyrus had given him be Exped. cy. 
ten Talents of Gold, publiſh'd it abroad, That!“ e“ 
| Xenophon to get himſelf a Name, intended to 
found a Colony on the Eunine Sea. Some ap- 

prov'd his Deſign, others condemn'd it: But 

Iimaſion and Thorax, two of the Greek Com- 

manders took occaſion from hence to tell ſome 
Merchants of Sinope and Heraclea, who were 
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De Life of RENOPHON, 
in the Camp, that the Soldiers would not he 
gone, unleſs they were ſupply d with Money 
to buy themſelves the Neceſſaries they wanted, 
and that X:nophon had advis'd them to ſcize 
their Ships, in order to go and conquer ſomg 
Countty, and ſettle themſelves there; ſince 
there was no occaſion for them, and they 
would be uſeleſs when they came back into 
Greece. The Merchants having reported this 
to their Cities, the Inhabitants, apprehending 
it might prove ſo indeed, ſent to acquaint J. 
maſion and Thorax, That if they could prevail 
with the Army to be gone, they would not 
q A ſufficient number 

of Tranſports, but promis'd likewiſe to give 
them a good. Sum of Money to convey them 
to Troas: Theſe Offers Xenophon, who defir'l 


only the common Good, perfuaded them to 


accept, and to engage mutually not to forſake 
one another till they were all in ſafety. The 
Heracleans ſent the Shipping, but not the Mo- 
ney; upon which Timaſion and Thirax fearing 
the reſentment of the Soldiers, who had re 
 1y'd on the Promiſes they had made them, 
came to Xenopbon, telling him they were lorry 
they had ever made that Propoſal to the 
Troops, and that they judg'd it more adviſe- 
able, now they had Veſſels ro tranſport them, 
to go and render themſelves Maſfers of the 


Countreys that lay on the Banks of the Phaſs, 


and ot which the Son of «eras was King. N. 
nophon told them they might propoſe it chem- 
ſelves to the Soldiers, but he would not con- 


Cern himſelf in that Affair. This anſwer T. 


ꝛznaſion and Thorax repreſented quite otherwise 
to the Army, to whom they inſinuated, That 
Fenophon was Plotting to deccive them: But 
Ny he ailcmbled the Troops together, and telling 


„ v 2d. 


- > — 
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them the whole Truth of this Affair, acquit- 
ted himſelf, with Honour of tiuts falle inpu⸗ 
tation. 


They continu'd at Cotyora fre and forty 


Days; and here it was that a general Inquiry 
was made into all che Abuſes and Offences that 
| had been committed ſince the death of Cyrus, 
| Some accus'd X:uophon of beating and uſing 
them ill without Reaſon ; but he ask d the firſt, 

| who complain'd, when“ it was that he had. 

| beaten him? He anſwer'd, when we were 
| marching thro” the Snows. Indeed, fays Xe- 

| nophon, it I treated thee amiſs when we were 
in that extremity, without Bread, without 
Wine, and the Enemy at the very Heels of 
us, | confeſs my ſelf worſe than thoſe ill-con- 
| triv'd Animals, whoſe maliciouſneſs is ſaid to 
| hinder them from fecling the ſmart of the 

| blows we give them. But why did I ftrike 
| thee ? Was it to take any thing from thee that 
| was thine ? or becauſe [ caught thee with a 

| diſhoneſt Woman, or in drink? None of all 
this, an{wer'd the Soldier, but I was driving 
| a Mule, as my Camerades had defir'd me. At 
theſe Words Xenophon recollected who he was, 
and ask'd him, if he were not the Man, who 
was Carrying a ſick Perſon, whom he had gi- 
ven to his Care. I am he, ſaid the Fellow, 


Aſſes, 


by the fame Token that you made me throw 
away the Baggage of my Feilow-Soldiers, to 


ſet him upon my Mule. I will tell you, Gentle- 


gen, reply d Xenophon, how this happen'd : 


One of my Soldiers being fallen down by the 


way wich fatigue and wearineſs, unable to 


march one ſtep farther, I commande d this Fel- 
ow to ſet him upon his Mule, and kee ep up 
with the Van of the Army, b becauſe the Ene- 


my were hanging. on our Rear ; NevertheleG 
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Ranks, 
5 pillage the Country ; forif allof them had done 
ſo, we had not now been where we are. I re« 

member too, 

not keep up with the Army, but lagg d be- 
hind, in danger of being taken by the Ene— 
"yy 2 ſo that 1 was forc'd to make him take 
care of himſelf in ſpite of his Teeth. But is 
it juſt Gentlemen, thus to publiſh my Failings, 


The Life of XEN OP HO N. 


1 found him behind, and digging a Grave 10 
| bury the Soldier I had order'd him to take care 
of. I at firſt commended him for that good 
Office, believing the Soldier to be dead: But 
immediately perceiv'd him move one of hi 
Legs; and all who were preſent cry'd out, 
.--- that he "WAS: ANVe. 
Spark, I will not carry him one ſtep farther, 
* confeſs I then ſtruck him, knowing the 
other to be alive: And is he not dead? {aid 
the Fellow. Xenophon reply'd ; 
die; but it is not therefore permitted to bury 
us alive. 
plains of; I gave it to others to carry, and 


Alive or dead, ſays thi 


we ſhall all 
| Beſides, as to the Baggage he com- 


none of it is loſt. Then they all cry'd out, 


that he had not been puniſh'd equal to the 


heinouſneſs of his Crime: And none elle ap- 


pearing to accuſe Xenophon, he continu'd thus 
his Diſcourſe. 


I confeſs, Gentlemen, that! 
have ſtruck ſeveral for having quitted their 
and ſtraggled from their J. FOOPS to 


that I ftruck one who. would 


and ro make known my Paſſion, while not 4 
Man cf you takes notice of the Favours and 


gcod Turns | have dene you? Is it not more 


hcnourable, more juſt, and even more ſatisfa. 


- tory to a Mind truly generous, to remember 
1 50 Beuchits chan {cjuries: 


"Yet no Man confclies 


Thar 1 have ihelter'd kim from the Inclemen- 
hs Wo, nr ſuccourd him in Danger, 
& him in n PNCCELLLS : eonumended Eis good 

8 Actos, 


0 i Ms. or 
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Actions, and rewarded his Bravery, After this | 

the whole Army rung with the Praiſes of 

Xenophon. „„ 5 
The Greeks having now got together a ſuf- 

ficient number of Ships, embark'd, and ſet 

| Sail from Cotyora: When they arriv'd at Har- 
mene, the Port of Sinope, Cheriſophus met them 
wich ſome Galleys from Anaxibius; but brought 

| them not the Money, which the Soldiers ex- 

| pected ; and only told them, the Army ſhould 

| be paid, when they were got out of the Euxin 

| Sea. Here the Troops conſidering they were 

| not far diſtant from their own Country, were 

| loath to go home empty-handed, and reſolv'd, 

| come of it what would, to get ſome Booty 

| ſome where or other. The better to cover 

| their Deſign, and to execute it the more eaſily, 

| they determin'd to put themſelves under the 

Command of one ſingle Man, and to chuſe a 

General. They unanimouſly caſt their Eyes 

| upon Xenophon, and all the Captains came to 

| him, to acquaint him with the Reſolution of 

the Army, and with great "Teſtimonies of 

Affection, join'd with many Intreaties, beſouglilt 
| him to accept of that Command. Aenophors 

W {aw well that this was an increaſe of Honour, 

| which would procure him more reſpect fromthe 

| whole Army, andput him in a condition to ren- 

| der them greater Services; and ſo far he would 
have been glad to yield to their Requeſt: But 
when he came to reflect, that future Events 

| are uncertain, and that he {ſhould perhaps loſe 
the Glory he had already acquird, he remain'd 

in ſuſpenſe, and would refer the Affair to the 

WW ill of the Gods: In this Intention he ſacri- 

fed to Jupiter the Sovereign; but the Sacri- 

tices not proving favourable, and the God not 

ſeeming to approve his acceptance of the 
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joy'd it not above ſix or ſeven Days; 


The Lifeof KEN l. 
Generalſhip, he abfolutely refus'd that Com- 


mand; to which Cheriſophus, whom he had 
recommended as a more proper Perſon than 
himſelf, was thereupon promoted : But en- 
for no 


| ſooner were they arriv'd at Heraclea, a Greek 


: prog of the People of Megara in the Coun- 


Money 


try of the Maryandenians, than the Army 
depos' d him, for refuſing to extort a Sum of 
from the Inhabitants of that City, 


Xenophon likewiſe denying to concern himlcli 


and divided into three Bodies ; 


in that Affair, the Army fell into a Mutiny, 
of which the 
Achaians and Arcadians made the chief, to the 


number of 4500 Men, who choſe ten Officers 
of their own to command them: With Cheri 
” ſophus remain d 2000, and with Xenophon about 
the ſame number, forty of whom were Horſe, 
Which was their whole Cavalry. e benz 


led his Troops by Land, 
__ Governour of Byzantium, at the Port of Calp pas, 


leaving what Ships he had to Xenophon, who 
” embarking with his Troops, ſer Sail, and land- 


This is the aſi- 1 
Atick Thrace, o- 
call'd 
Bythyniaa. 


the Inhabitants. 


ing in the Contines of Thrace, and of the 
Country of Heraclea, march'd thro” the midit 
of it without offering the leaſt Violence e 


| Calpas, ravag'd the Country round; upon 


which the e taking Arms againſt the m, 


cut off two Regiments, and furrounded a Hill 


where the reſt were encamp'd. Xenophon ha- 


8 Soma e 


Wm. attack d, 
Na 3 as did the Gretks a9; 


ving recciv'd Advice of the deſper ate condi- 
tion of theſe Greeks, marcbh'd directly to their 


Relief, ſetting on Fire as he went all that was 
This he did to ſtrike the groatcr 
dread into the Enemy, who fearing they ſhould 
decamp'd and ſtole away in the 


whom 57 no- 
WE 


& 8 Y Murincers ing at 


Te Life f XENornoN. 
| phon overtaking in the Road to Calpas, they 


receiv'd him with great Joy ; the Soldiers em- 
bracing one another like Brothers: And when 


they arriv'd at the Port, they unanimouſly 


made an Order, That it mould be Death for 
way Man henceforward to propoſe to divide 
the Army. Here the Mutincers depos'd their 
ten Commanders; and Xenephon Was again 


elected to lead the whole Army as before, to- 
gether with Neon; Whom they. appointed to 


command! in the room of Cheriſephas, who was 
dead. This Neon going out with a detatch- 
ment of two thouland Men to pillage the 
Country, was defeated by Pharnabazus, Lieu— 
tenant of the King of Perſia, and loſt five 


| hundred Men; but Xenophor, coming to his 
aſſiſtance, reſcu'd and brought off the reit. 
After this, Xenophon march d the Army thro a, 


| large Forreſt, in which Axa ons had polt⸗ 


ed his Troops to oppoſe their paſſage ; but 
| they intirely defeated him, and purſuing their 
| way thro” Bithynia arriv'd at Chryſopols in the 


Territories of Chalcedonia, from whence Ana- 


| vibins, the Lacedemonian Admiral, 0 : 


f th em to Hyxantium, having hit promis d the 


all their Arrears upon their arrival there, This 


| he did at the inftance of Phar— na ba xus, who 
fear'd that otherwiſe they would at laſt make 


| themſelves intire Maſters of the Countr „ he 


governed, and ſettle themſelves there. 


1b whole Ar my being 1n Byzantium, > 


| £i9;u5 gave Orders that they ſhould march out 


| with all their Arms and Baggage, pretending 


| to review them at the Gates of that City, be- 
| fore they were clear'd off, and ſent away. 


| The Soldiers made no haſte to be gone; but 
| grumbled that they were not paid. Xenophon 
Vent to take leave of the Governour, Cleanges, | 
M3 RT 
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ie RR 


who conjur'd him to ſtay till all the Soldiers 
were out of the Gates, becauſe he was accus'd 
of being the cauſe of chat delay. He anſwer d, 


That he wonder'd not that the Troops were 


loath to be gone, having neither Proviſions, 
nor Money to buy any; but that for his part, 
he binder'd them not. 
queſted him to lead them out of the City, and 
to publiſh an Order, that whoever was not at 
the Review ſhould be puniſn'd. Accordingly 
| they were marching out, their Officers at the 
Head of them, while Eteonicut continu'd at the 
Gate to ſhut it as ſoon as they were gone. 
When almoſt all of them were without the 
Gate, Anaxibius call'd the Officers, and told 
them, they might take what they wanted in 
the Villag es of Thrace, 
find Plenty 
thence into Cherſoneſus, where he would take 
cCare they ſhould be paid. A Captain and 
ſome Soldiers who were preſent, went and 


Anaxibius likewiſe re- 


where they would 
of Proviſions, and march from 


reported this to the Army. The Troops find- 


ing themſelves Gſappointed, were highly in- 


censd, and ran back to the Gate, which Ete- 


onicus had ſhur againſt chem ; however thole 
ho were left within the Ciry, ſoon found 
mcans to break it open, 
panions. 

Streets fle d, ſome of them to the Sea: ſide, 


and let in their Com 
The Inhabitants, who were in 10 


thers into their Houſes; they Who were 
within doors come out upon the Noiſe, and 
ſome drew the Galleys to Sea, in order to make 
their eſcups: Eteonicus got into the Caſtle, 


and Anaxivins pur to Sea in an open Boat: In 

a word, all was in thc utmoſt confuſion, Fog 
on believing the Town taken, and giving al! 

Ser Tor. loft. Xenophon perceiving this diſor- 

mh der, „ AR d ſcaring ey. would 3 the Ci ity, 


made 
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made all the haſte he could, and got in among 92 
the reſt: The Soldiers flock d about him in 
| Crowds, cry ing out, That now was the time 


to make himſelf great, and them rich, ſince 
he had in his Power, a Ships, the City, 
and Money. To appeale them, he firſt of all 


flatters them with hopes that he will comply 


with their Deſires, and draws them up in the 
great Square of the Ci ity, which was call'd, 
The Square of Thrace. There having laid down 


their Arms by his Order, he addre 15 d himſelt ; 


to them as e 


1 wonder not, Fellow- Soldiers, that youare 
in a rage at the foul Play has been ſhewn you, 
nor that you are reſolv'd to do your ſelves 


| Xenophon's | 


Speech to the Ar- 


my at Byzantium 


Right: But conſider, I beſeech you, what 
| will be the iſſue of the Vengeance you are 
going to take. After you have plunder'd this 
City, and murder d the Lacedemonians, you will 


be deem'd open Enemies of their Republick, 
and of all their Allies: And you may judge 


| how dangerous a War you will draw upon 


| your ſelves, by that which is pals'd, and which 


moſt of you have ſeen and remember. When 
ny Country took Arms againſt them, we had 


tour hundred Galleys at Sea, or in Harbour, 
great Sums of Moncy in our Fre aſury, above 


a thouſand Talents of yearly Revenue, and 


| were Maſters of all the Iſlands of Greece, and 


| of ſeveral Cities in Aſia, and in Europe, of 


| which even this was one. Notwithſtanding 


| all this we were conquer'd, and compell'd to 


| lubmir to their Empire. How then can we 
| defend our ſelves againſt them, now when 


| Athens is of their ſide, together wich all its 
Allies, and the whole Confederacy of the 
Achaians ? Shall we implore che aſſiſtance of 
+ M4 the 
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the King of the Perſians, we, who would have 
dethron'd him, or of Tiſſaphernes, who balely 


| betray'd us? Have we not already for Enc- 
mies all the Barbarians on the Sea-Coaſt ? 

Who is he then among us, who reflecting on 
all this, will think of Reve enge, 
foolifh or mad as to believe, that we can get 
the better of all theſe Powers! 2 For God's fak 


and be ſo 


let us not commit an irretricvable Folly, ar 
declare War 


It will be {aid ef 
us, That after h. wing ſpar'd ſo many Citics of 


the Barbarians, we have plunder'd the firſt we 
came to in our own Country. Rather than 
| be a Wirneſs of this, | pray the Gods to ſtrike 
me with a thouſand Deaths. 
therefore, Fellow-Soldiers, is, that we ought 
to apply our ſclvcs to thoſs who command in 
Greece, to have redreſs for this Injury: Above 
all, let us not deprive our ſelves of all hopes of 
returning, but fend to tell Anaxibius, That we | 


My Opinic 


are not enter'd again into the City to offer any 


Violence, but to obtain ſome Favour of him. 
and to jet the World ſee at leaſt, that we re- 
tire freely of our own accord, and are ut 


Men to be impos d upon. 


This was the Harangue he made to che 
— Army in that dangerous Occaſion; and as to the | 


Effect it wrought upon them, we have the au 
thentick Teſtimony of one of the Antients, who 


was then at Byz,ntium, and gave one of his 


Friends an Account of it in the following 


4 


againſt our Relations and = 
Friends, who are ſhut up in the Places, tha: 
will become our Encmics. 


in ſuc 
[tem \ 
me lar 
time f 


this De 
ok Xe: 
one of 


Exped. 


withor 
thoſe f 
But af 
treache 
made 
decciv' 
but by 
lery'd t 
o' th 
king S. 
This 1 15 
lon: 
of Wh 
lar mo! 
er a Ic 
but ha! 
Ftiguc 
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5 ein Byzantium from being 
plunder' a. 


* CiIO to MATRIS. 


ANY Thanks t to the Winds, har have 
detain'd me at Byzantium ; cho 1 was 


A Letter From a Philoſopher to bis 


Friend, concet ning Xenoph on's 


This was the 


Chio who kill'd 
Clearchus, the 
Tyrant of Heia- 


clea mn Pontus. 


in ſuch haſte, that I could at irlt have curſt 


them with all my heart: But they have made 
me large amends for having hinder'd me ſome 


ime from the purfuic of my Journey, fince 


this Delay has procur'd me the acquaintance 


of Xenophon, the Friend of. Socrates, and 
one of thoſe who accompany'd Cyrus in his 


Expedition. He ſerv'd at firſt in this War 


without having any Office, and was one of 


thoſe for whom Cyrus had a particular regard: 


But after the death of that Prince, and the 


reacherous Murder of the Generals, being 


ho they encamp'd every Pay in light of the 
king's, which was many times their Number. 


tra long and troubleſome Retreat, and with- 
aut having receiv'd any recompence for the 


made Choice of to ſucceed one of them, ne - 
(:cciv'd not the Hopes the Greeks had of him: 
ut Wy, his Bravery and prudent Conduct pre- 

ſerv d the Army cven in that fatal conjuncture, 


This is indeed great and worthy of admira- 
on : Yet What Lam going to tell you, and 
Wi which I my felf was an Eye-Witneſs, is 
Wir more glorious and ſurprizing. When af- 


11 the e 
that had been 
ma 20 e them SEN 


cs and Dangers ey: had undergone, the ke 
Troops 
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ſolv'd 


: Pen upon plundering the City 
the Point of exe 
at once their Refol lution ; and we faw them 
- quietly go to Market, and buy what they want- 


Ne Tifef Kwon nos 


Fes a were arriv'd at- Byzantium, they re 
to ranſack that City, which trembled 4; 
firſt co admic them in, but durſt not do other. 


wiſe, and having got "them out by Stratagem, 


they enter'd it again by force. In this Extremi. 
ty I betook my ſelf to Arms as well as others 

and as ſoon as I heard the Trumpet ſound 4 

ran to the Ramparts, where ſome young Fe. 


lows were got together: Tho, to ſay truth, 
it was in vain to think of defending the Walls: 


when the Enemy had already enter'd the Place: 
But we thought, That having the advantage 
of that Poſt, we might make the better 0 


fence, or at leaſt foreſlow awhile our inert. 


table Deftruction : From thence we ſaw com- 
Ing up to them, a handſome Man, of a mild 
aud affable Aspect, and who wore his Hair | 

5 very long: He went thro' their Ranks, and 

. alla) d che madding Rage of the Soldiers, wl: 
Ce.ryd out to him, That he would yield! to the 
Deſires of the Whole Army, and after ſo te- 
dious a Tempeſt, ſuffer them at length to en- 
ter into Port. 


Arms, 


He made them lay down their 
on pretence of de liberating on this 
Alflir: And then placing himſelf in the mid dit 
of them, he made an Hirangue to th 
which we could not diſtinctly hear at 58 01 


8 tho' we ſoon percciv'd the Effects of 


Por the Soldiers, who before were fully 
d juſt upon 
uting their Pelien, chang'd 


ed. This was to us an unqueſtionable Evi- 
dence as well of the good Nature and mildneſs 


of Temper of Xenophen, for he was the Man 
We ſaw, as of his Prudence and 
| Eloguence Nor could 1 korbear going t0 


pert, uaſtwe 


chaok 


him 2 
preſer 
Jam, 
Hocrat. 
loſopt 
not | 
only 

Meek 
the / 
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nim as the Author of my Deliverance and 
preſervation. When I had let him know who 


m 


Lam, he ſpoke to me of your Friendſhip with 
| Socrates, and exhorted me to the Love of Phi- 


loſophy, entertaining me on ſeveral Subjects, 


Meekneſs and Humanity. He is now leading 
the Army to the Service of Seuthes, King 


bours, has ſent to invite them into his Fay : 
And they have the rather accepted the Offers 


W firſt encourag'd me to do ſo, as he now has 


chat it would render me leſs fit for * the Trade 
of War. For Philoſophy makes us indeed 
W more virtuous, ſince it is that which teaches 
[us the Rules of Juſtice and Temperance: But 


not like a Man of the Sword, who breaths _ 
only Blood and Slaughter, but with great 


of Thrace, who being at War with his Neigh- 


be has made them; becauſe being in a poor 
Condition, they are deſirous to get ſomething _ 
before they are disbanded. For my part, 1 
go hence the more cheertully to Philoſophize 
ait Athens : For if you remember, when you 


one; and when you repreſented to me the 
great Advantages all had found, who had em- 
W brac'd any part of Philoſophy, 1 agreed with 
W you in every thing you faid ; but only fear'd 


Or, for Action: 
The Greek 1ays 
* 


Tg. TEL ö (OP 


W i: obliges us tO lead a quiet LMS; remote from , 
the noiſe and hurry of Affairs. I was vex'd 
therefore to conſider, that by growing better, 


1 ſhould become leis capable to ſerve my 


Friends and my Country; as if Philoſophy _ 
would have held me inchanted, and have ty'd 


up my Strength and my Courage. Eu: Ke 
hon has fully convinc'd me of the contrary, 


i e 


not o much by his Words as by his Exomple 


for by having been a Diſciple of Socrates, he 


5 grown the more capable to defend and pre- 
ve Cities, as Well as the more fit co com- 
„ et oe mand 
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e eie AENGERDS: Count 
mand Armies. Thus, tho' a retir'd Life be and w 


perhaps the moſt happy, a Philoſopher wil {MPaflag 
not deſpiſe that which conſiſts in Action, MWrcrno! 
when occaſion offers of being uſeful either Pharm 
others or to himſelf, and will acquit himſaf arrives 

well, and come off with Honour in all he ſters e 
undertakes. For if he can overcome bis Paſ comin 
ſions, he will certainly be able to get the h MWwicho 


ter of his Enemies, which is a much Calivr KWI 


Conqueſt: For we ſce daily Examples of Con. Ney! 
querours who fall a Prey to Luſt and Avarice, 
I hope therefore that by the Study of Viit, 

. 1 {hal i become not Only 4 be „Kter Man, but 
more brave too, tho leſ; cruel and vain gl 
rious. But of tl heſe things enough at preſe 


ſwcr'd 
That! 
that 1 
to 80 
into t! 


The Wind bits Lair 1 and calls « upon me to em. No 
„ ark. ung 
| | Greek, 
Xenopbon having thus 5 appeas' a the „ot his 
5 led them out of Bea ntium, where 11 115 Office 
not committed the leaſt Pilorder; and then te gi 
being deſirous once more to ice his naive conſic 
Cou— try, took lea ave of the > Army, a „And returnd =; 
into that "Ch % Ach gning to embark there 107 farch 
Atbent. But Anaxibi Us de ing put out of the in cal 
Acmiralty, an xd. [1 nd Ing hi in elf no longer 10 i the 

: eſt gem W ith Phar 2 0% dus, bu it even 11 ighted 14 5 ant ſu 
5 him, tho! it was at his ini: gation that ke 11d IM Liced 

| treated the Greeks fo in. and broken the Pro | Van 
miſſes he had made chien o revenge this Af. vid 
Front, prevail'd wich 5 ph bon to return to che and 
Army, and lead them { crinthus, in Order te them 
repals into Aſia ; and 10 this Pur poſe 1 gave him kat, 
A Letter to the Inhabitants of that Place, com: te 
55 N them to furniſh the Greeks wich Vel. cord 
ſels for their Tranſportation. The Tro 1063 WY Prin 
van him again wich great Joy, „ and def rd Adv: 


non more than to go back again into That 
—_ | Colin 
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Country. But when they came to Perinthus, - 
and were Preparing in all diliggnace tor theic 
Paſſage, Ariſffarchus, who was appointed Go- 
rernour in the room of Cleander, and whom 
Pharnabazus had gain'd over to bis Intereſt, 
arrives from B Sante m, and forbids the Ma- 
ſters of the Veſſels to tranſport them; then 
coming to the Army, which lay ir 0. mp d 
without the Walls of the Town, forbid them 
. to imbark. Aenopbe » told him, That 

they had Orders from Anaxivizs ; but he an- 
ſwcr'd, That Anavibius Was no longer Admiral, 
That Perinthas belong d ro his Gover nment, 2 ind 
that if he caught any of them endcavouring 
to go over, he would cauſe them to be thrown 
into the Sed. 

Now during theſe Tranſitions, Seuthes, 
king of the Thraclans had ſent to invite the 
Greeks to aſſiſt him ag gainſt Medochis, Uſurper 
of his Kingdom, offeri ing large Pay to the 
Officers and Soldiers, and promiſing, Acnopbon 
to give him his Daughter in Marriage. He 
onfidering it would be impol (üble for them to 
52 into Aſia, without the conſent of Ari- 
2 rebus, who | had G. aleys ready 3 co puriue them, 
in caſe t they 5 ould attempt to doſo; and i 
it they {nou J ht 12 £136 micives up 111 the Ci 72 — 
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lmeſus, they {het ad depend ili irely on the i 
Lacedemoniams, and cont. quently the 1 700Ps 1} 
would be in danger of {tarving te death, ad- i 

nd them to make 4 4 8 of Necellity, 5 1 
5 to embrace the Ofſe Senthes had made i 
them. To this they all readily zave their - I 
ſent, belicring it the bet! e they could j 

Rl 


nke in their then preſe: i Circanfta: es. KA 
l 


cordingly he led- chem i into the dervice of that 


Prince, who by their aſſiſtance gain d great 
Aivanrages over his: nn Vet nevertheless 
I Cn Wy kept 
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| kept not his Word either with the Officers or 
Soldiers, who thereupon refus'd to ſerve him 
any longer ; till Aenophon having procur'd ſome 


of the Pay that was due to them, they con- 


which is 


ſented to proceed towards the Country of the 
30 call'd from 
their Katinß ot 
Panick, 
A lot ot Millet, 


Melinophagi, as far as Salmydeſſus; and having 


reduc'd th ole Places to the Obedience of Seuthe,, 
they return'd to the Plains of Seh bria. 
came to them Charminus, à Lacedemonian, and 
Polynicus whom Thimbro had ſent to acquaint 


Hither 


them, that the Lacedemonians had reſolv'd to 


wage War againſt Ti aphernes, and had made 


Choice of him for their General, who deſir'd the 


Grechs to aſſiſt him, promiſing them large Pay 
both to the Officers and Soldiers. 


They be- 


. licving this a fair Opportunity to revenge 
themſelves of the Perfidy of Tiſſaphernes, rea- 


dily gave Ear to this Propoſal, 

 _ thinking by this means to exempt himlelf from 
paying the Arrears that were duc to them, 
made no ſcruple to let them go. 
was that an Arcadian took Occaſion to accuſe! 
pretending that the Army would| 
Jong ſince have been in the Service of the La- 
cedemonians, if he had not prevented it, and 
made them paſs the whole Winter amidſt the | 
while he enrich'd himlelk 


: i Aenophon, 


Fatigues of War, 


"a the Expence of their Lives and Labours 


And proteſted, 'That for his part, he ſhould] 
not think what he had miſimploy'd, if he gave 


it all to ſee him ſton'd to Death. Another 
roſe up, and poke to the ſame purpoſe, and 


then a third. 
5 gratitude from the Part of Men, 
had jo often deliver'd from Dangers, in which] 
they would certainly have pe- 


A enopbon,  aſtoniſh'd at this In- 


but for him, 


riſh d, addreſs d himlel If ro we Army in theſe 


Afi 


Words. 


and Sent hes. 


And here it 


whom he 


blam. 


one C 
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After what I now hear, let no Man be ſur- rover ee 

priz d at whatever happens to him, ſince I am army when ir 

thus rewarded for the Services I have render'd tag dg - 

you, and meet only blame, where I had fo ga. FO. 

much reaſon to expect Praiſe. I was return 

ing home, loaded with Honour, when hearing 

to what ſtreights you were reduc' d, I put off 

my Journey to endeavour to reſcue you. Tho- 

RL, had ſent to make me confiderable Pro- 

niſes, if I would perſuade you to follow him; 

o | endeavour'd it not, as you your ſelves know ; 

but thought to have led you where I believd 

it more for your Advantage, and that you 

were rather inclind to go. But when we were 

juſt upon the Point of repatling into Aſia, 

Ariſtarchus came with Galleys to hinder us: 

then call'd you together to conſult what to 

do: One of them deſir'd you to march into 

the Cherſoneſus, the other to enter into his Ser- 

nice; and you made choice of the laſt. Tell 

me then, in the Name cf the Gods, am 1 to 

bame for having led you where you all with 

one conſent refolv'd to go? If, ſiuce Seuthes 

irft broke his Word with you, I have detain'd 

you by force in his Service, ; YOu: have reaſon 

to complain. Fur if, on the contrary, of 

Friends as were before, we are row become 

Enemies, w by do you deſign me any ill, for 

having elpous'd your Intereſts to his Pre -judice : . 

You fay, that I am grown rich at your Ex- 

pence : To which 1 l ve only this to anſwer: 

If Seuthes has made me any Preſent, he did it 

bot with Deſign to be a Loſer, buc by that 
eans to exempt himfelf from paying hat 

5 ow'd you. If you lulpeet that any thing 

af this Nature has paſs'd between us, you may 

BY convict us of it: For you need only de- 

mand your Money of him, and! he will fa 

3 41 
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tal to fall upon me, to oblige me to be 5 Fin 
good as my Word: But ſo far am I from ha- otghe 
ving receiv'd any of yours, that I call all the M bi 
_ Gods and all the Goddeſſes at once to witneſs, 45 to 
That he has not even perform'd his Promiſe ts M Pea 
me. There he ſtands, and knows if I am for. Ml ;otu 
Tworn. Nay more; I afficm, That I have not WW plai 
been treated upon an equal Foot with others, WM you: 
and that ſome of the Captains have receiv ? Wh 
more than my ſelf. But why do you think tir'd 
ſuffer d it? Becauſe I believ'd, that the ron lo. 
'T oblig'd him in his Neceſſity, the more grate- by 
ful he would be in his Proſperity ; : tho | now me; 
_ ſee the contrary. But ſome may 4k and 
me: Art thou not aſham'd to be thus imvos'd pre 
To upon ? Yes, I ſhould, if it had been done by MW whe 
an Enemy; but in Friendſhip, it is m Day 
diſhonourable to deceive, than to be deceiv'd; N my 
1 when one has given no reaſon 0 i vitig 

it: For I never did him the leaſt diskin *. of > 
8 retarded his Affairs; nor refas'd baſe 
Danger when his Intereſt lay at ſtake. Var And 
vou will fay, I ought to have taken Sureties or a 
of him before hand. To this, Gentlemen, II kno: 
have only one thing to anſwer: That the cir- has « 
Zune of your Affairs would not permit I your 
I ſhould be cautious of ſay ing this in his the 

0 evg did not you compel me by your bas: 
= Ingratitude. Is it not true, That Arifarcou WM for 
would not ſuffer a Man of you to ſet his Foot you 
within the Walls of Perinthus, and that you! in- cur 
camp'd in the open Air? That you were whe 
nu ſtrange Country without Proviſions, wit your 
out Money, without any means of embark, ms en, 
during the Winter, and that he had his Gatley: of a} 
to hinder you? In this extremity then, ii 1M ny 
had made Fu enter into the Service of Seuthes Your 
without! Money, I ſhould have done you aA Ung 


Kind. 
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Kindneſs, ſince you cou'd not have ſubſiſted 


otherwiſe. And if he, who has procur'd you 


dubſiſtance and Safety, has not been ſo happy 
a5 to find Money too for you, does he deſerve 
Death for this? Certainly you ought rather to 


return Thanks to the Gods, than thus com- 


plain of your Leader. And now having teen. 
your own Condition, rcficet à little 2 upon his. 
When I rock leave of; you at Bye ntium, ] re- 
tird loaded with Praiſcs and Benedictions : 


I was in eſteem with the Greeks, 7 86 honour d 
by Strangers: The Yr ea 1s COtilided in 
me; for it was they who ſent me back to you] 


and now I ſee my ſelf cilumniated in their 
preſence, and for your takes hated by a Prince 


whoſe Country, 1 flatter'd my ſelf, might one 


Day ſerve me as a Place of Retreat, both for 
| my ſelf and Famiiy. Nevertheleſs, after ha- 
ring upon your Account incur'd the Hatred 
of Men greuter than! my ſelf, you have ſuch 
baſe unworthy thoughts ct Your: BencfaQor. - 
And yet I came not to your Service an Exile, 
or a Fugitive; and if you put me to Death, 7 
dar that m put to Death a By rave Man, who 
has Oft run the hazard of his Life to pruicrys : 
yours, and planted miny «Pope s With „0 1 
the Enemy's Country; but above all, one tnat 


has never ſhut the Gates of Greece again you; 


for even at this time You may go Wherever 
you pleuſe. And now when there offers a fa- 
Vourable Opportunity « ol FEWWLL3ng into e7/ia, 8 
where I have long wind you, as you liave 
your ſelves, and in the Service too of the Laces: 
demonians, who arc the ?aiters and Arbitrators 


of all Greece, Eu link it time to get rid f me: 


In your Afflictions, you cail'd me your Father, 
Your Saviour, your Deliverer, Oye moſt T 
Ungrateful of 2 11 Men! and vow v, That ow 
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length of time ſhould ever efface the remem- 
brance of my Services. But know from me, that 
they to whom you are going are not unjult, 
and will not value you one jot the more for 
this treacherous Ingratitude. 
Having ſaid this, he held his peace: And 
: cinen riſing, ſaid, That he ſaw no reaſon 
they had to complain of Xenophon ; and that 
he could render this Teſtimony in his behalf, 
that they having ask'd Seuthes, What ſort of 
Man he was? he had ſaid nothing ill of him, but 
that only he ſhew'd himſelf too zealous for the 
Good of the Soldiers, which wou'd be prejudi- 
cial to him with us, as it had been with him, 
After this, ſeveral others {poke in his favour; | 
inſomuch, that no Man durſt murmur againſt 
him. And Seuthes, who was loath to part | 
with him, {aid hold of this Opportunity to | 
ſend and offer him, That if he would conti- | 
nue in his Service, with only a Thouſand Sol. 
diers, he wou'd give him all he had promis'd 
him, together with ſome Towns on the Sca- 
1 Coat: And te encourage him, let him know | 
as a Secret, that Polynicus had inform'd him, 
that it wou 'd not be ſafe for him to be with | 
the Lacedemonians; and that Thymbro wou'd put | 
im to Death. He receiv'd likewiſe the ſame | 
Advice from ſeveral other Hands; but nothing 
__ cou'd ſtagger his Reſolution of not leaving the 
© Troops, till he had deliver'd them to Thymbro 
General of the Lacedemonians. 
Accordingly, he embark'd with them, and | 
= fail to Lampſacus in Myſia, a Province of| 
Aa. And there it was that Euclides, a Sooth- 
layer, whom Xenophon had formerly known, 
Caðme to welcome him upon his return into 
that Country, and asking him, How much 
he had lav'd 3 in that | Expedition, tor he imd. 
gin 
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proteſted ſolemnly, that he had not enough 
to carry him home, unleſs he ſold his Horſe 
and Equipage. Which he actually did at this 
Place. V,; 


whither came Bito and Euclides with Pay for 


the Army. They being Friends to Xenophon, 


reftor'd to him, without taking any Money, 
his Horſe, which thro' Neceſſity he had fold 


at Lampſacus, having been told he was loath 


to part with him. After this, the Army 


march'd to Troy, and traverſing Mount Ida, 
arriv'd at eAntandros, whence coaſting along 


the Sea, they reach'd the Plain of Thebes ; 


thence marching through eAtramyttium and 
Certonium, they came to that of Caycus, and at 
length to Pergamus, a City in Lydia. At their 
arrival here, Xenophon was inform'd, that eAſi- 
dates, a Perfian Lord, was lately gone from 
thence in order to return home with his Wife, 
Children, and all his Equipage; among 
which there was ſaid to be a great Sum of 
Money. Xenophon with a Detachment of his 
Troops, went immediately in ſearch of him, 
eA/idates, having Intelligence that he was pur- 
ſu'd, got under the Walls of Parthenius, where 
nevertheleſs he was taken with all his Trea- 
ſure : And Xenophon returning with his Booty 
to Pergamus, found it amounted to a very 
| great Value; inſomuch, that in Reward of 
all his Hardſhips and Fatigues, he had at 
length the Satisfaction to ſee himſelf in a 
Condition of doing good to others. At laſt 
came Thymbro, who having receiv'd the Troops 
from Xenophon, joyn'd them with his own, and 


march'd againſt Pharnabazus and Tiſſaphernes. 


* 


The next Day they march'd to Ophrynium, 


Thus 
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Thus ended this Expedition, which took up ' 
about TwWO Years of the I. iſe of Xenephon of e⸗ 
After this, that is to ſay, the firſt Year of wou 
the 96th Ohmpiad, he went into Aſia with IM Arts. 
of ref laus, King of the Lacedemonians, who true 
was then waging War againſt the King of Per- wha: 

| fra, over whom he gain'd fo many Advanta- I conf 
ges, that it was betiev'd he would totally have I ſerts, 
overthrown the Perſian Empire, had he not, Sons 
the fecond Year of that War, been oblig od,! Fo Diſc 
the midſt of his Victories, to return into "Greece, the! 
to reduce to Obedience the Thebans, whom the Teſt 
Per ſians, to draw the War out of their own Ml Age 
Country, had brib d to Revolt againſt the L. 
cedetronians, Being COMmCe back i into Bæocia, he of w 
laid waſte the Country, and obtain'd a com- by.) 
pleat Victory over the Thebans and their A- bis © 
is lies, in a great Battel that was fought at C- Dec 
nea; and Of which Xenephon, Who Was preſont bad 
in it, has left us a particular Relation in his in A 
Book incituled, De eAgeſilao Revs.” part 
Plutarch ſays, That Prince had a ante U Ener 
8 INE for him: Amilius Probus, that he con- Ml 1645: 
vers'd intimately with him; La zertius, that he Wl Gene 
lov'd him % pcs, beyond belief; and C ic, .: 
that he conſulted with him, and took his Advice tlie tl 

in all his Affairs. But What ſome affirm, that he w 
VUAgeſilaus ſent for him to Sparta to educate WM Hees 
and inſtruct his Sons, is neither true, nor cc. MM 116 <: 
fum'd by che Teſtimony ol any of the Antients ACCC 
Ihbe Aflertors of this Opinion, alledge Platzrch ne 
for it, in the Life of eAgeſ/aus; but the miltate them 
proceeds from the Letine V erſion of that Au- Conti 
thor, and whoever will diligently conſder the eon hi 

: 5 Original Text, WIII find, that wh nat. Plutarch the ( 
there lay 8, is only this, That Xeno bon ſent for Ms bis 
his own Sons to Laced amen; to be educated niſh” 
chere; 7 ang that he did this at the Perſual; on » de 

5 | | of aVe 
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of Ageſ⸗ laus, who had aſſur'd him, that they 


would there learn the moſt excellent of all 
| Arts, to Obcy and Command. This is the 
true meaning of the Words of Plutarch, and 
what Diogenes' {fays in the Life of our Xenophon, 


confirms it to be fo ; for he there expreſly af. 
ſerrs, on the Authority of Diocles, That the 
Sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta in the 
Ditcipline of the Lacedemonians. This ſhews 
the Errour of Stanley, who alledges Plyterch's 


Teſtimony, That by the Advice of Xenopbon, 
eAgeſilaus ſent his own Sons to be te up 


at Sparta, & c. Which is directly the contrary 
of what that Author ſays. 


Now during the abſence of Xemophon out of 


his own Country. the eAthenians proclaim'd a 


Decree of Baniſhment againſt him, becauſe he 
had ſerv'd againſt the King of Perſia, who was 
in Alliance with their Republick,and had taken 


part with Crus, whom they regarded as their 
Enemy, becaute he had aſſiſted the Lacedemo- 


nians in the Peloponneſian War, ſapplying their 

rn eh Lyſander with Money to fit out a Na- 
But Laertjus, who places this Decree in 

15 third Year of the 96th Olympiad, ſays, that 


he was banifh'd for embracing the Party of the 


Lacedemonians, and going to eAgeſilaus. And 
indeed, as to the time of his Baniſhment, this 
Account ſeems moſt likely to be true: His 90 


ing firſt to Cyrus, then to Ageſilaus, both of 


mem Enemies to the Athenians, might A-like . 
contfibute to the Occaſion of it, and draw up- 
on him this heavy Mark of Indignation from 
the Government of his own Country: But it 


5 highly improbable, that if he had been ba- 
niſn d before he took the Troops from Seuthes 


to deliver them to Thymbro, he himſelf cou'd 
ure been ignorant of it; at leaſt, when he 
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Vrit the Hiſtory of the Expedition of Cyrus, 
which was not till ſeveral Years after, he muſt 
have known the time when that Sentence was 
decreed againſt him: And yet he there ſays 
expreſly, That after he had with much difficul- 
ty obtain'd of Seuthes ſome of the Arrears due 
to the Army, he would not concern himſelf 
in the Diſtribution of it; but prepar'd him. 
ſelf openly to return home; for he was not yet 
 baniſhd from Athens. "Theſe were his very 
Words, Zero, 5 w mecca, d caries L Unads 
@eaoxeualpe, yoo rw ono a £Tyx]o Aly. 
rio a4 quyns. De Expedit. Cyri. lib. 7. And this 
diſcovers another Miſtake of Stanley, who al- 
ledges this very Paſſage to prove, that the De- 
cree of Baniſhment was awarded againſt him 
before his firſt Return out of A, and conſe- 
Stantey in the Quently before he went to Ageſilaus: For, lays 
DE: 1 xence he, the eAuthour of the Hiſtory of the Expedition of 
6 Cyrus affirms, that before the delivery of the «Army 
to Thymbro, Xenophon, ignorant of this Decree, 
intended to have gone Home: Which neccſlarily | 
implies there was then ſuch a Decree, tho that 
Authour, as he calls him, poſitively aſſerts, there 
Was not. But Men, who are contented to ſee 
with other Eyes than their own, frequent) 
— c ( 
It has been already ſaid, That the Greeks in 
their Retreat, when they came to Ceraſus, ſold 
The Slaves they had taken, and conſign d the 
tenth part of the Money into the Hands ot 
their Generals, to be Conſecrated to Apoll 
and Diana. Now Xeneophon made an Offering 
of one part of his for Apollo, and inſcribing on 
it his own Name and that of Proxenus, lent 
it to the Temple of that God at Delphi, where 
it was depoſited in the Treaſure of the eAthe- 
nien,, and in his Return out of eſis with 
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Acc, conſidering the Danger of the W. 


into which he was going to engage, he left he 
part of Diana in the Hands of eHegabyzys, 
Sexton of the Temple of Epheſus ; he directed 
him however, that if he eſcapd the Peril of 
the War, he ſhould return it to him again; if 


not, that with it he ſhou'd make an Offering 
to that Goddeſs, ſuch as he judg'd wou'd be 


moſt acceptable to her. 


Now after the Bartel of Coronca,  Xevaphow 
being baniſh'd from Athens, retir'd to Scyllus 
with his two Sons, Gryllus and Dioderus. Suidas 
mentions likewiſe his Wife Phileſia, the Mother 


of thoſe Sons; but who ſhe was is not laid : 


belonging to it. 


ran a lictle River of the . Name with that 


Revenue. This Place was about two Miles 


7 


However, we may reaſonably conjecture, that 
he marry d her in his Youth at Athens, be- 
cauſe his Sons were already grown up to Mans 
Eftate. Tauſanias lays, That the Lacedemoni- 
ans took Scyllus from the Eleans, and gave it to 
Xenophon, in reward of the Services he had 
done them, and of his Sufferings upon their 
Account : Bur others, that they gave him only 
a Houſe, and a conſiderable quantity of Land = 


Seyllus was near r Olympia, have Mefhbyzas, ” 
coming to ſee the Games, reſtor'd to Xe nophon 
the Money he had left in his cuſtody. With —_ 
this he bought a Piece of Land for Piana at a 
Place the Oracle of Delphi, by whoſe Advice 
he did ſo, had preſcrib'd him; and thro which 


which waſhes the Walls of the Temple at Ephe- 
ſus. With the remainder of the Money he 
built a little Temple, and conſecrated it to the 
Goddeſs: In it he erected an Altar, upon 
which he Yearly facrific'd the Tythe of the 


diſtant from the — of Tupiter the Ohm. 


* 


h Greek 
Was the word, 


r:@x%g 0. 


Selints! 


_ val, ir ſcems to be a kind of Circular Letter; 
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pian, in the 1 that leads from Leceds- 
mon to the City of Olympia. Around the Tem- 
ple was a Plantation Fall of all forts of Fruits, 


which Xenophon had planted with his Own 
Hands; and tiiis was ſurrounded by a Foteſt, 


and a Mountain cover'd with Woods, in wt ich 
were nourifhd all forts of Cattel. The Temple 


it ſelf, tho” leſs in Form, yet with equal Grace, 
was imitative of that in Epbeſus: The Stätte 
too was made after the Model of the other, 


but of Cypreſs, not of Gold. There was a 
Pillar ncar the Temple wich this inſcription. 


TEPOS O XM 7H APTEMIAO® 
TON AE EXONTA KAI KAPHOTMENON. 
THN MEN AEKATHN 
KATAATEIN FKASTOY ETOTS | 

FER AE TOT HEPTTro F 
FN 30 N EIIISKETAZ EIN 
EAN IE TIS MH TIOTH rarra 
TH. 9:0 MEAHSEL, 


1 Pho ace Cer ſectated.to Diana, "Uk who pili 7 
1 0 ſhall offer the Tithe of the Revenue to the Ged. 
 deis, 6 immploy the Reminder 70 keep the 7. ap 
in Repair. If he fail ' to do jo, rhe Codd: fs ul 


| be fore 70 re Fg, ber {el . 


In this « pleaſanc Reciremein Xe: 0 hon 55 


lere ral Years in the Study of Philoſophy, Com- 
poſing ſeveral Treatifes of Morals and I's 
ichs, together with the Eliſtory of his own 
Country, and diverting himſelf in the Con- 
verſation of his Friends, and in the Sporis of 
Hunting. The re is ſtill extant an Epiſtle in 
which he 1 invites all his Friends in general to 


alliſt at che Celebracion of his Annual Feſti- 


and 


7 
and 
Teft 
and! 
to t. 
conc 
pole. 


In 


na, t 


Write 


all of 
cecdi 
cin, 
been 
who 
the e 
all w 
with 
with 
Hunt 
us th 
to t 
King 
[HS dl 
Whe! 
Ener 

At 
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tO 105 
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and! 
Corin 
Days 

M 
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and becauſe it may ſerve as an Authentick 
Teſtimony of his ſingular Piety, Gratitude 


and Devotion to the Gods, it may not be amiſs 


to tranſcribe the chief Contents, which are 


concetv'd in Words to the following pur- 


pole. 


 Tntending to celebrate the Feſtival of * 


na, to whom we have erected a Temple, we 


write this to invite you to the Solemnity : If 


all of you wou'd come, it will rejoyce us ex- 


20. 


cecdingly ; at leaſt, come as many of you as 


can, to aſſiſt at our Sacrifice. 


the Situation and the Structure, but above 


with my own Hands. The Place abounds 


when we well hop'd we were out of the 
Enemy's Reach „Cc. 


all with the Plantation, which T have made 


eAriſtippus has 
been here already, and ſo too has Phædon, 


who were both of them much delighted with - 


with wild Beaſts, which renders it proper ſor 
Hunting, in which that Goddeſs delights. Lec 
us then rcjoyce together, and return "Thanks 
to the Deity, who preſerv'd me from the 
King of the Barbarians; and afterwards in Ton- 
tus and in Thrace from greater Dangers, even 


Ar length 2 War breaking out e che 


Scyl/zs and took it, before the laſt cou'd come 


Days. 


de l Decree, 


Mean while the . having by A pub- 
of Which —— takes notice in 


Eleans and Lacedemonians, the firſt atrack'd 


to ics Relief, Xenophon was forc'd to fly from 
his belov'd Abode, and with great difficulty 
elcap'd to Lepræum, together with his Sons 
and Family, and from thence they went to 
Corinth, where he {pen the remainder of his 


| the | 


Epiſt. Socratic : 
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108. 


| ta cap. 10 


Hands; 


Alan 
= . Var. Hiſt, 
cap. 3. Hieron. 
Epitaph Nepot. 
ad kieliad. and 


A!Ttob. Sermen. 


their General Epimanondas, 


broke in upon them ; 


Court to NXenophon : 


_ continu d the Sacrifice. 
mus tells us, 
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the laſt Book of his Greek Hiſtory, reſolv'd to 


fend Succours to the Lacedemonians, whoſe 


Empire the eArgives and the eArcadians, in 
conjunction with the Thebans, had well nigh 
overthrown, he ſent his Sons Gry/lus and Dis 
dorui to Athens to ſerve in that Expedition. 
The War ended ina great Battel in which they 
both were, and that was fought at «Iantinea, 
the ſecond Year of the Hundred and fourth 
” Olympiad : Diodorus came off ſafe without ac. 
ing any thing remarkable; 
wards a Son of his Brother's Name. 


the Thebans had, by the Conduct and Bravery of 
the Day, 


Ari 


to him as he was Sacrificing at Corinth: Upon 
hearing it, he took the Garland off his Head, 


and ask'd, "How he dy'd ? But being told che 


manner of his Death, he put it on again, and 


Nay, Valerius Maxi- 
That he call d the Gods to whom 


he was Sacrificing to witnels, that the Bri: 
very of his don, and che manner ot his en 


and had after- 
hut after 


got the better ot | 
a Reſolute Band of Spartan Horſe 
and among theſe was 
 Grillus, who flew Epimanondas with his own | 
but was himſelf kill'd in the Action. 

This is atteſted by Pauſanias, who cites both | 
the eAthenians and Thebans for the Truth of it; | 
adding, that he had ſeen at Athens a picture 
of the Battel of ¶Mlantinea, where this Action 
of Gryllus was repreſented ; and that his Statue 
on Horſeback was erected at Mantinea. 
| fotle, as cited by Laertias, fays, That many | 
_ Epitaphs were written upon him, by Perſons, | 
Who by that means intended to make their 
From whence it may be | 
conjectur'd, in how great Eſteem he was. 
The News of his Sen's Death was brought 
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ave him more Satisfaction, than his Death 


187 


it ſelf did Sorrow. And this is in ſome mea- 


ſure confirm'd by himſelf, when writing of it 
e e 

It i not well to grieve much for the Dead; for 
as our Birth is the Beginning of our Life, ſo Death 
x only the End of it; and in it ſelf neither good 
nor ill. Tt happens not alike to all, for as we are 
ſtronger or weaker, our Years are often of a longer 


God, W115 ſhort. 8 


Aibenæus ſeems to imply, that Xenophon was 
ſome time or other of his Life with Diony ſius, 
the Tyrant of Sicily; for he ſays, That being 
at Table with him, and the Cup-Bearer preſ- 
ling him to drink more than he had a mind to, 


Stob, Serm 278 55 


or ſhorter duration; tho ſometimes we haſten our 
Death by good, ſometimes by evil Cauſes: He is 
dead; and all Men, tho" ever [0 unwilling, muſt 
die. But to die ell, is the part of a generous and 
well educated Soul. Happy therefore is Gryllus ; 
and whoever elſe, ike him, chuſes not the longeſt 
Life, but the moſt virtuous; tho his, it pleas c 


Deipono. Saph, 


he call'd to that Prince by Name: hat zs the 
reaſon, faid he, Dionyſius, that your Cook, who 
ſo excellent in his Art, compels us not to eat like- 
wiſe againſt cur Inclination ? But it is very pro- 


bable, that if he had ever been in Sicily, ſome 


ten of him, or even he himſelf, would have 


taken notice of it, as well as eAthenzas; and 


therefore we may place this Story among the 


Authour. 


which, as we ſaid before, according to Lucian, 
rxceeded Ninety, dy d at Corinth ig the firſt 


many other Falſitics that are deliver'd by that 


Xenophon, ſays Laertius, being full of Years, 


De Longzy. 
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rom, 


5 


+ for | 1115 bd lor, 
à fi. b ta Mile ane f Modeſty, 


long as Chio, the Philoſopher, 
took great delight in Llorſes, and in Hunt- 


Of a1 che Actio 125 Ot his Tf 
menio rable WOES. Of che g rateful Sent 


Conclud de this ſuceinck 


in Mo ney, together 
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Year of the Hundred and fifth Olympiad, when 
Calli dem 25, or Callimedes was Archon of A. 


thens, much about the time when Philip, Son of 
eAmintas, began his Reign in Macedonia. As 


che ſame Laert tins cells us, che 


N 15 gen: 111 iy 
appear'd in his Loc ks; he wore his Hair v. Ty 


witneilcs.. Fe 


ing: Xenephon, ays  Eunapins, Was the on 


Man of all the Philofophers, who aderud 
: Philoſophy with his Words and Actions, both 


of which are one continu'd Exhortation tg 


Honour and Virtue: | He was a Man every way 


accomplitk' d, either for Action Or Contem- 


plat ion. He Was a Chrittian, who liv'd Five 
Hundred Years before hriftiant: FE Belo On uy 
Lien c, a Scruple, refulir g the. general C: 


mand of the Army y, only „ dücridces 
did not ſeem to encourage and approve his 
Acceptance 18 it. 
: things 8 c ins 
: erctes. * 
Fever 4 Ster dead: 


Ii 
in a AV ON d, He \W25S in jt 


ICT N Imi: ator of tho Viccucs of 5 6 


He mad 2 6h 2 Int Lucio: 


he receiv'd from! him Th hs You th, 


che zul ** 
And: We have a 


enti 
ments he ever retain'd Ic r tat Pbiloſophe er, 
in the fol! lowing Letter „ with Which | wi, 
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markable Adventures of che Lite of W 41. 
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Cloaths to keep you warm this Winter : I 
know you will acc< pt them as a Token of my 


Affection LO you: all al 50 Urs. Y OU may be 5-1 


ſur d that Euclides and Terpfion are good honeſt 


Men, very affectionate ro you, and honour 


very much the Memory of Socrates. If your 
S015 are defirous to come to me, hinder them 
not; the Jou bh 13 neither long, nor uncaſy. 
Let me intreat you to mo- lerace your Grief, 


and Weep no more; it may hurt, but cannot 
help you. Remember what Secrates Was wont 


to do. and ſay ; follow his Practice and his 
Precepts. Your excel live Sorrow does but 


wrong your ſelf, and prejudice your Children: 
Conſider, that they are the Children of Socra- 


4; and chat WE Are oblig'd not only to main- 


tain them, but to preſerve our ſelves woo for 


their ſakes ; leit, it you, or I, or any otker, 


wo, NOW For! -atcs is no mere, e ght to look 


84 ls Children, ſhou'd do o: her te thin: 
well, they migt it w ant a Guardi. in to ſur 1 7 -- 
and protec ct them. I make 1 it my Study to 


rue 


live for them, which you will not do long, 
unle you 4 bate your unaviiling Sorrow, and 


cheriſh your ſelf. Grief is one ef che th ings 


that are moſt pp ice, wit averſe to Life © 
moſt prejudices che Livieg, and ſhortens their 


Days. Apullod: ras, t the“ Sil! 55 41 

You for not 4cce Pc: ing any thi: 8 rom any 
Man, and for profe{lir & you are 3 FA1CH enough 
and want it not: It is . al done, Cantippe 
and de epend upon it, that as long as 1, or any 


— Friends of Socrates are able to maintain 


yeu, 


preſly, that be was weak and fooliſh in all thing 5 bur his Affe Sion 
; 2 . FI \ ? — 
ANA eng , omevunin; wi iguenr ανẽ (of Socrates 
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you, you ſhall need none beſides. Then be 
your ſelf worthy of Socrates, and knowing, as 


bis Life, and ſtrive to forget his Death: tho 
even that too, to ſuch as conſider it aright, 
will appear moſt Glorious and Excellent, 


J! is not from Arms alone that Xenophon de- 


for ſo many Ages: Philoſophy and Hittory | 
likewiſe have ftriven in Emulation of each 
other to render him glorious. And, in my 
Opinion, we may upon theſe three Accounts 
Jultly give him the Name of Triſinegiſtus, as 
well as to that Hermes the Egyptian, ſince he 
1 univerſally acknowledged tor a very great 
Philoſopher, a very great General, and a ve- 
ry great Hiſtorian. The two laſt Endow- 


aære they miſtaken, who diſcover a third reſem. 
blance in their Style; Purity, Elegance, and} 
ſmoothneſs of Diction being alike Natural both 

to the one and the other. They have both ol 


no ſort of Art or Affectation can equal. Bug 
the Appellation of Attick Bee and ttich 
Muſe, with which all the Antients have hof 


the Beauty of his Language, and to ſpeak 0 
it in Terms of Quintilian, of that Sweetnels 0} 
Honey, which the Grages haye been pleas9 


* 
{ 
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of good cheer, and comfort your ſelf : Behave 


you do, how great a Man he was, think upon | 


Farewil. 
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rives that Renown, which he has enjoy'd | 


them an agreeable way of expreſſing themJ 
ſelves without Art or Affectation, and which 


nour d Xenophon, is not only an Evidence of 


wit | 
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with their own Hands to ſprinkle all over his | — 
Writings ; but a particular Mark likewiſe of _ = 
his Attick Dialect, in which he was ſo Excel- 

lent, that Diogenes Laertius, writing his Life, 
gives no other reaſon of the Miſintelligence = = 
that was between Plato and him, than only 1 | 


the Jealouſy that aroſe between them upon Wi 
that Account. Nevertheleſs, when Marcel- | 4 
linus aſcribes to Thucydides, in his Elogy, the 5 ig 
ſublime manner of Diction, he allows only = 
the loweſt fort to Xenophon, placing Herodotus  _ = | | 
between both. And when Dionyſius of Hali- — ns 


carnaſſus oblerves, That Xenophon has often imi- 
tated Herodotus ; he adds, that the firſt of them 
always falls much ſhort of the other. Cicero 
however ſays, That his Language is ſweeter y.,opterc;s = 
than Honey, alluding perhaps to what Homer ſermo eſt quidem "RY 
ſays of Nefor ; and that the eHuſes them- eg 
ſelves ſeem to have ſpoken by the Mouth of Xenophontis = 
7 ˙ Üßn ß ee er Sales | 1 6 
But be that as it will, it is a thing very con- 14m in Or“ ů 0 
ſiderable, That Xenopbon was the firſt of all | 
the Philoſophers who apply'd himſelf to com- 
poſe a Hiſtory. And as to his Hiſtory, which 
concerns the Affairs of the Greeks, it relates 
their Actions during the ſpace of Eight and 
Fourt Years, and begins when Thucydides hac 
left off, ſhewing us at firſt eAlcibiades return d 
into his own Countrey, whom Thucydides, in 
his laſt Book, had left contriving that Retreat. 
Nor is it a {ſmall Glory to Xenophon, nor 4 
common Inftance of Probity, that he has 
frankly and generouſly given to the Publick 
the Works of Thucydides, which all agree he 
might have ſuppreſs d, or even appropriated 
to himſelf, if he would have been a Plagiary, 
and ſo baſe as to have aſcribd to himſelf the 
Labours of another, as many others have done, 
_=_ and 
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and continue to do every Day. Iheopomtis Ml thi: 
| likewiſe continu'd the Hiſtory of Thucydid:s; Th 
but brought it no lower than to Sixteen Yer; an 
from the time where that Hiſtorian left oft. pal 
hBeſides, the Continuation of the Hiſtory MW ons 
begun by Thucydides, Xenophon has left us that o 
of the Enterprize of the Younger Cyrus againſt diti 


his Brother Artaxerxes, and of that Memo- Te 
rable Retreat of the Ten Thouſand Greeks; prom bec 
the remoteſt Parts of Per/ia into their on wh 
Country; of which the whole Honour is a tre: 


moſt due to himſolf, as well in regard to the che 

Advice and good Conduct, as in relation to was 

the Command of the Enterprise. Thie Hi- oft 

ſtory is written in ſuch a manner, that no- tior 

thing is more exact, more delightful, or more Ge 

faithful: The Exactitude is ſo great, that the IM AR 

Author deſcends even to the lealt Particu!: irs, any 

inſomuch that a Man would think, he is not its $ 

reading a Hiſtory, „ but rather going Journey, 

Where "he reckons up all the Inns ke has n of t 

| in, all the Places where he has baited by the | 

s Caſtor: PL Way ; which made a great Conquerour fry, 48 tl 

hap King of That he knew no Hiſtorian but Xen then. An it h 

agreeable Gracefulneſs appears throughout that 

. the whole Relation; bu: is chiefly ſeen in She 

this, That he relates ordinary Events in an the 

extraordinary manner; and, as I may , A,. 

makes the molt of the ] Mind of his Reader, who tarc, 

is not diſtaſted with the recital of Th ungs of W 

Imall e ence; ; and finds 8 Satisfaction and 4 T6 
Delight in the Affairs of greater Im portande. 

As to Tis Truth of ir, it ſhines in every Page, 1 £ 

and J may affirm, that in all Antiquity t there i of 

is not any 3 Auchentick, tho MW Hil 

there be few more Antient; for what Hiſtorian has 

have we before Xenophon, to whom we can I Prir 

give Credit, exe pF Thugdide: ? Peſidcs, in 5 

an | | alls 
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this part of his Writings, he ſpeaks only of the 
Things he did himſelf, and of which he was 
an Eye-witneſs: There is not any more noble 
Panegyrick of Great Men, than their Acti- 
ons: And in this Work he has compos'd his 
own Elogy ; for it is not fo much the Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, not fo much the Retreat of 
Ten Thouſand Greeks, as his own ; not only 
becauſe he always Commanded the Re: bs; 
which is the moſt honourable Poſt in a Re- 
trent; but becauſe he was the chief Cauſe of 
the Preſervation of the whole Army; For it 
was he, who rais d up the Courage and Hopes 
of the Officers and Soldiers in the Conſterna- 
tion they were in, after the Murder of their 
Generals: And this is the molt Memorable 
Action of this Hiſtory, which contains not 
any Military Exploits very remarkable, and 
its greateſt Glory conſiſts in this Reſolution, 
Thus he is not only the Author, but th- Herce 

of this Work; which juſtly deſe rves the Name 
of the true Rom: 1nce, as well for the Beauty, 
as the Fidelicy of its Adventures: Beſides, that 
it has this in common with other Romances, 
that the chief Perſon is not Happy till the laſt ; 
Sheet. eMaſins ſuſpects that Xinophon was not 
the Author of this Hiſtory; an Uthe Biſhop of 
Armagh aſcribes it to Themiſtorenes : But Pla- 
tarch, Dionyſins Halicarnaſſevs, Diogenes Leertiv: 
Atheneus, Hermogenes, Cicero &e all o of them 
*gree, that Xenophon Was hel Author of ii. 
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Ave to what he has Writt en of the Int dure i 
of Cyrus the Elder, it is not to be deem'd a 
Hiſtory, but a Work merely Moral, Where FAR 
has repreſented to us the Image of 85 Io 


Prince, without having aiy regard to the 
Q- 9 5 tuch 
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Cicero. 2 


NY” n 


the Captivity of Craſus. 
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truth of the Events, except. only of two 07 
three of them, as the taking of Babylon, and 
All the reſt is 
Invented at Pleaſure, and is moſt to be valud 


on Account of the agrecableneſs of the Fable, 
as Hermogenes (or, as others ſay, and perhaps too 


with erIcatcr Reaſon, eAriſtides eAdryanenſic) 


has very well obſerv'd, ſpeaking of the Death 


of Panthea, who with Three Eunuchs, kilbd 


herſelf on the dead Body of her Husband 


Abradatas, we ſind in the Seventh Book of the 
Cicero too is of the ſame 
Opinion, and ſays, it is written, Non ad -hiftorie | 


dem, led 44 Eſfgiem juſt iniperij: But Diodorys | 
Siculus ſeems to take it otherwiſe, allo. ing 


Iuſtitution of Cyrus. 


the Narration to be literally true. 


"Moreover, all theſe Compoſitions of Yeno- | 
pbon, of which we have been ſpeaking, are | 
ſuch, that beſides that they may ferve as Rules 
and Maxims to the chief Minitters of State in | 
all Affairs, and through the whole Extent ot Ry 


Doliticks, according to the ea e ch. 
Dion Chryſafome: has given of them; they 


farther capable to form great Captains, and to 
give to the World Generals of Armies. Of 
this we have Iwo remarkable Examples a- 
For have they not ac-] 
knowledg'd themſelves, That their great Scipio, | 


mong the Romans : 


firnam'd the African, had tlie Works of ev 


phon almoſt continually in his Hands? And 
that nothing render'd Lucullus capable to op- , 
poſe, and make Head againſt that Formidad! e 
Enemy, King eMithridates, but the reading] 
of this Authour, by which he ſo much im- 
prov'd himſelf While he was at Sea, who till} 


then nad bur little knowledge in the Alla ol | 
| ar 
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The Life of RX ENOPHON. 
War, that he knew enough of it afterwards to 
gain the arch joue Y 1<t0718s that all Men know, 


and to render FTributary to the AYmens the 
moſt conliderab! e Provinces of Aſia. 


b has written likewiſe the Memora- 
ble Things of Socrates, of which we have ſpo- 


ken at large in the Preface; and on ver 15 
other Subjects; and there ſeems in many of 


them to have been a great Jealouſy and * 


lation between him and Plato. For, the 
one and the other have Compos'd an Apology 


of Socrates, a Banquet, and ſome other Trea- 
tiſes of Morals and Politicks, according to the 
Obſervation of Diogenes in the Life of Plato, 


without having ever re ciprocally nam d each 
other with Praiſe or Commendation, what- 
erer Occaſions ofter'd, among the many Con- 
rerſations they relate of their common Pre- 
ceprour with his Diſciples: Nay, tis believ'd 
that Xenephen has painted in ſo lively Colours 


the Faults of one eenorn a Theſſalian, towards 


the end of the Second Book of the Expedi- 


tion of Cyrus, only becauſe of the Friendſhip 


there was between this Menon and Plato. 
zut of this and the other Miſunderſtandings 
that happen'd among the Diſciples of Secrates 


iter his Death, has been {poken at large in 


the Life of Socrates, Page 106. G Jy whither 


we refer the Reader. 5 


. to the Style of Xevcpben: in | general, you 
may conſult the abovemention'd H-1104enes 
(or rather, as we ſaid before, Ariſtides Adrya- 
venſts in his Two Books, Intituled, ehe one 
De Simplici, the other, De Croili Oratione) WO 


ommends 1 it moſt of all for a certain Sweet - 
0 2 
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196 The Life of X EK N OP H 0 N. 
ness, Naturalneſs, or Simplicity, as he c 
"WM; and which that Rhetorician, whoeygr 5 
were, holds to be one of the chief Ort | 
ments of Language. Accordingly, he 0" 


Xenophon much before Plato upon that / 
count. . 
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Ilave often wonder'd 
how the Accuſers of So- 
crates could prevail with 
N the Aileniaus to believe, 
that he deſerv'd to die: 
For their Accuſation a- 
gainſt him run thus: 3 
= AA © Socrates is Criminal, be- Heads of the Ac- 
335 5 ; | | cuſation avauilk 
cauſe he acknowledges not the Gods whom gra. © 
the Republick adores ; becauſe he introdu- 
ces new Deities; and becaule he nd | 
eee ee ——"Ilic-. 
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2 . The Memorable Things 


the Youth. But what Proof had they to ju 
— - ſtify that he acknowledg'd not the Gods «: 
the Republick, ſince he was often ſeen to ſa. 
crifice in his own Houſe, and in the Temples 

| beſides, it could not be doubted but that he 

believ d in Divination, and practic d that Be. 

lief, ſince he was wont to declare publickly, 
that he receiv'd Counſel and Advice irom a 
certain Demon? This, in my Opinion, . - 

what gave them ground to alledge againſt 

him, That he deſign'd to introduce new Gods: 
Tho' indeed he broach'd no newer Doctrine 

than they, who believing in Divination, 700 

ſerve the flight of Birds, conſult the Ente ail 

bf Victims, and remark even to unexpect- 

© Hematetuieos Ed Words and accidental Occurrences : For 
bivination. they do not therefore believe that thoſe Birds, 
2 nor the Perſons they meet by chance, know 


their good or ill Fortune; but that the God 5. 


make uſe of theſe means to give them th 


knowledge of what will happen; and kicks 


was the Belief of Socrates ; tho' indeed tho 
Common People imagine it to be the very 
Birds and Things which preſent themſelves 
to them, that excite them to what! is good Ic 
1 8 make them avoid what may bu 
= them: : As for him, he freely own d that a De. 
Demon, er fa. mon Was his Monitor - and he ſeveral times 
8 == = 9% gave his Friends notice of what they ought 0! 
5 dcdugnt not to do, according to the Inſtructions he 
had receiv'd from his Demon; and they who 
| believ'd him, and fol] low'd his Advice, always 
found Advantage by it; as on the contra, 5 
they who neglected his Admonitions, ne 
ail d to repent their Incredulity. Now it cannot 
be deny d but that he ought to have taken c 
not to paſs with his Friends, either for a Lys 


Ora Vi ijonary ; and yet how could he a0! 


incbl 


7 2 


of SOCRATES: 


incurring that Cenſure, if the Events had not 
juſtify” d the Truth of the Things he pretended 
were Teveal'd to him. Tis therefore manifeſt, 


that he would not have ſpoken of Things to — 
come, if he had not believ'd he ſaid true: 5 . * 
But how could he believe he ſaid true, un- God alone to be "ht 
leſs he believ'd that the Gods, whoalone ought b* believ'd in turure bf 
to be truſted for the knowledge of Things to mn | 
come, gave him notice of them ? and it he —̃ —- 
| believ'd they did ſo, how can it be ſaid that TY e 
| he acknowledg'd no Gods dot 5 _ 


He likewiſe advis d his Friends to do i in the — 
| beſt manner they cou'd, the Things that of EE 
Neceſſity they were o do; but as to thoſe 1 
| whoſe Events were doubtful, "he {ent them to 5 "wn 
the Oracles, to know whether they ſhould en- 5 5" 
gage in them or not: And he ſaid, That they To this purpoſe. = 
who deſign to govern, with Succeſs, their Fa- en Peay — 
milies or "whole Cities, had great need of re- N eee, Wt | 
ceiving Inſtructions by the help of Divina- 4 . :: = 
tions, for tho he indeed held that every Man Poo of the Exre- 
| may make Choice of the condition of Life in eee „„ 
| which he deſires to live, and that by his In- de Dunas. 8 
duſtry he may render himſelf excellent in . 1 
whether he apply himſelf to Architecture, or fi 
to Agriculture; whether he throw himſelf 1 into 
| Policicks or Oeconomy ; whether he engage 
| himſelf in the publick Revenues, or in the 
| Army ; but that in all theſe things the Gods 
have reſerv'd to themſelves the moſt i important 
Events, into which Men, of themſelves, can in 
no wiſe penetrate. T hus he who makes a fine 
„Plantation of Trees, knows not who ſhall 
gather the Fruit: He who: builds a Houle, 
knows not who ſhall inhabit it; A General is 
not certain that he ſhall be ſucceſsful in his 
„Commands, nor a Miniſter of State in his 
1 Miniſtry : Ile Who marries a beautiful Woman 


„ . "OT On 
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5 hopes of being happy with her, knows no! 
but that even ſhe her ſelf may be the Cape ot 


all his Uneaſineſſes; and he who enters into « 


grand Alliance, is uncertain whether they 
with whom he allies himſelf, will not, at length 
be the cauſe of his Ruin. This made him fre- 
quently fay, that it is a great Folly to imagin 
there is not! Divine Providence, that 8 


over theſe Things, and that they intirely de 


How Socrates 
f pent his time. 


— 


* — — — 
— 
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pend on humane Prudence. He likewiſe held 
it to be a Weaknels, to importune the Gods 
with Queſtions which we may reſolve our 
ſelves; as if we ſhould ask them, whether ir 
be better to take a Coachman Who knows how 
to drive, than one who knows nothing of the 
matter? Whether it be better to take an ev 
_ perienc'd Pilot, than one that is ignorant? In 
ga a word, he affirm'd it to be a kind of Impiety 
to conſult the Oracles concerning what might 
be number'd or weigh'd, becauſe we ought to 
learn the Things which the Gods have been 
pleas'd to capacitate us to know: But that we 
cougght to have recourſe to the Oracles, to be 
inſtructed in thoſe that ſurpaſs our Know- 
ledge, becauſe the Gods are wont to diſcover | 
them to ſuch Men as have render” d the m pro- 
8 picious to themſelves. ; 
Socrates was very little at kome, In che 
Morning he went to the Places appointed for 
Walking, and publick Exerciſes: He never 
Nail d to be at the Hall, or Courts of Juſtice, at 
the uſual Hour of atlembling there: And the 


reſt of th e Day he was at the Places where the 


greateſt Companies generally met. There it 
was that he diſcours'd for the moſt part, and 


whoever would hear him, ealtly might: And 


yet no Man ever obſerv'd the leait Impict) 
either in his Actions or in his > W ords, -Not 
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did he amuſe himſelf to reaſon of the Secrets 


of Nature, nor to fearch into the manner of 
the Creation of what the Sophiſts call the 
W. lde nor to dive i into the Cauſe of the mo 
of the Heavens: On the contrary, he 


205d the Folly. of ſuch as give themſelves up 


do theſe Contemplations; and he ask dd if it was 
| ater having acquird 2 perfect knowledge of 
| }:2mane "Things, that they undertook to ſearch 


co the Divine ; or if they thought themſelves 


very wile in neglecting what concernd them, 


to imploy themſelves in Things above them? » 


He was aſtoniſh'd likewiſe that they did not 
ſee, that it was impoſſible for Men tw com- 
prehend any thing of all thoſe Wonders, ſce- 


ing they who have the Reputation of being : 


| moſt Knowing in them, are of quite different 
Opinions, and can agree no better than ſo 


many Fools and Madmen. For as ſome of 


| theſe are not afraid of the moſt dangerous and 


frightful Accidents, while others are in dread 
of what is not to be fear'd: So too among 


chose Philoſophers, ſome are of Opinion tht 


there is no Action but what may be done in 


publick, nor Word, that may not freely be 


ſpoken betore the whole Wor Id; while others, | 
on the contrary, believe that we ought to 


nay the the converſation of Men, and keep 
a perpetual Solitude: Some have deſpis'd 


the Temples and the Alcars, aid have taught 


not to honour the Gods, while others have. 


been ſo ſuperſtitious as to worſhip Wood, 
Stones, and irrational Creatures. And as © 
the Knowledge of natural Things, ſome have 


Of the Study of 


Natural Things. 


confeſs d but one only Being: Other have ad- 


mitted an infinite Number: Some have be- 
liev'd that all Things are in a perpetual Mo- 


tion: Others, that nothing moves; . have 
A ; 7 held 
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held thi World to be full of continual Genera. 
tions and Corruptions ; Others aſſure that no. 
thing is engender'd or deſtroy'd. He {uid 
beſides, that he ſhould be glad to know of 


thoſe Perſons, if they were in hopes one Day 


to put in Practice what they learnt, as Men 


Who know an Art may practiſe it when they 


pleaſe, either for their own Advantage, or 


for the Service of their Friends; or if t. they 
did imagine that after they had found out the 


Cauſes of all Things that happen, they ſhou! b 
be able to give Winds and Rains, and to diſpoſe 
the Times and Seaſons as they had occal on. 


* for tliem ; or if they contented themſelves with 


Sub ject of the 
' Diſcourſes of S0. 
erates. 


the bare Knowledge, without expecting a an ny 


_ farther Profit. This was what he ſaid of thoſe 5 


who delight in ſuch Studies. As for his 285 
he meditated chiefly on what is uſeful 2 


proper for Man, and took delight to DN 4 
Piety and Impiety, of Honeſty and Diſho- | 
neſty, of Juſtice and Injuſtice, of Wiſdom and 1 
: Folly, of Courage and Cowardice, of t the 


State, and of the Qualifications of a Miniſter 


of State, of the Government, and of thoſe 
who are fit to govern: In ſhort, he enlarg'd 

on the like Subjects, which ir becomes Men of. 
Condition to know, and of which none but 


: Slaves ihould be ignorant. Es 


soerates 2 Sen a- 
„ 

See thel ife of So- 
crates, "where all 


Ibis 5 explain 4. 


Moreover, it 1s not firangs that the Judp 


of Socrates miſtook his Opinion in Things con- 


cerning which he did not explain himſc!! 


but I am ſurpriz d that they did not reflect 01 
hat he had ſaid and done in the Face of che a 


whole World: For when he was one of t/ 


Senate, and had taken the uſual Oath cdl 5 


do obſerve the Laws, being in his turn veſted 


with the Dignity of Epiſtate, he bravely wit! 
tod the Populace, Who againtt all manner 0 ot: 


Ne b 


- 
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Reaſon, demanded that the nine Captains, 
two of whom were. Eraſinides and Thraſi laut, 
ſhould be put to Death: He would never give OE. 
conſent to this Injuſtice, and was not daunted -4 
at the Rage of the People, nor at the Mena- 
ces of the Men in Power, chuling rather not 
to Violate the Oath he had taken, than to yield 
to the Violence of the Multitude, and ſhelter 
| himſelf from the Vengeance of thoſe who 
tchreatned him. To this purpole he ſaid, That 
| the Gods watch over Men more attentively 
than the Vulgar imagine: For they believe 
there are ſome Things which the Gods ob- 
ſerve, and others which they paſs by unre- 
ga arded : But he held, That the Gods obſerve 
all our Actions, and all our Words, that they 
dive even into our moſt ſecret Thoughts, that 
they are preſent at all our Deliberations, and 
that they inſpire us in all our Affairs. Tis 
aſtoniſhing therefore to conſider, how the 4the- = 
niaus Could fuffer themſelves 0 be . - 
that Socrates had any ill Thoughts of the Dei- | © MW 
ty, he who never let lip one ſingle Word-- ſl 
againſt the Reſpe& due to the Gods, nor Was 
ever guilty of any Atanthar ſavour'd in th | 
leaſt of Impiety : But who, on the contrary, . 8 1 


has done and ſaid Things that could not pro- | 
ceed but from a Mind truly Pious, and that 1 
" are ſufficient to gain a Man an Eternal „„ i} 
tation of Piety and Holineſs. What ſurprizes Retuation ofthe I 
me yet more is, That ſome could believe 5 9 
ccuſation, con- Wy | 

that Socrates was a Debaucher of young Men! cernng che Cor- 11 
Socrates the moſt ſober, and moſt chaſte of 1 1 1 
all Men, who cheerfully ſupported both Cold En 1 
and Heat; whom no Inconvenience, no Hard- 711 


ſhips nor Labours could ſtar tle, and who had 
learnt to wiſh for ſo little, chat tho' he had 
ſearce an) ching, Ns had always enough. Then 
| | 228 he | 5 ho. | 


Ne does not pro- 
miſe to teach 
Virtue. 
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how could he teach Impi ety, RY Glut 
tony, Impurity, and Luxury? And ſo far was 
he from doing ſo, that he reclaim'd muny 


Perſons from thoſe Vices, inſpiring them witl, 
the love of Virtue, and putting them in hopes 


of coming to Preterment in the World, — 


vided they would take a little care of them 


ſelves. Yet he never promisd any Man to 


each him to be virtuous, but as he made 4 
publick Profeſſion of Virtue, he created in the 
Minds ofthoſe who frequented him, the Hope: 


of be LO virtuous by his Example. 
2 negtected not his own Body, and prais d 


POD thoſe tha t ncelected theirs. Li like man- 
ner, he blam 4 the Cuſtom of ſome, Who cat 
too mt ill, and afterwards uſe violent Exerci- 
"ek 5 the e approv d of eating till Nature be 


latisty d, and of a moderate Fx cerciſe after it, 
: beli-ving that Method to be an advantage to 


ws Yi 
bs and proper to unbend and divert the 
0 


4 
— 4 

2 

11 


Uk geile to be underſtood of his whole way 00 


living. Never any of- his Friends became co- 


vetdus in his Converſation, and he reclaimd 
them from that infamous Paſlion, as well as 
from all others; for he would accept of no 
thing from any Wh 0 deſir'd to confer wich him, 
and aid, That was the way to dilcover a 
noble and generous Heart, and that they who 
take Rewards betray a meanneſs of Soul, and 
fell their own Perſons, becauſe they impoſe 
on themſelves a neceſſity of inſtructing tuole | 
from whom they receive a Salary, He won 
der'd likewiſe why a Man who promiſes 8 
teach Virtue ſhould ask Money; as if he 
8 cond d not the greateſt of all Gain to conſiſt 


2 the acquilicion o of a good Er iend, or as if he 
| 1 ard. 


\ 


Mind. In his 0 loarhs he was neither nice | 
Or Lolly; and what I fay of his Cloaths ought 
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fzard, that he who by his means ſhould become 


virtuous, and be oblig'd ro him for ſo great a 
Benefit, would not be ſufficiently grateful for 
it: Quite different from Socrates, who never 


_ boaſted of any ſuch thing, and who was moſt. 


certain, that all who heard him, and receiv'd 
his Maxims, would love him for ever, and be 


capable of loving others allo. Afrer this, 
whoſoever ſays that ſuch a Man debauch'd the 


Youth, muf” at the fame time ſay, That the 
of Virtue is a Denen 

But the Accuſer fays, That Socrates taught 
to deſpiſe the Conſtitution that was eftabliſh'd 
in the Republick, becauſe he affirm'd it to be 


a Folly to draw Magiſtrates by Lots; ſince if 
any one had occaſion for a Pilot, a Muſician, 
or an Architect, he would not truſt to Chance 
for any ſuch Perſon, tho' the Faults that can 
be committed by Men in ſuch Capacities, are 
lar from being of ſo great Importance as thoſe 


that are committed in the Government of the 


Republick. He ſays therefore, that ſuch Ar- 


guments inſenſibly accuſtom the Youth to de- 


ipiſe the Laws, and render them more auda- 
cious and more violent. But methinks fuch as 
ſtudy the Art of Prudence, and who believe 


they ſhall be able to render themſelves capable 


of giving good Advice and Counſel to their 
Fellow Citizens, ſeldom become Men of vio- _ 
lent Tempers ; becauſe. they know that Vio- 
lence is hateful and full of danger; while on 
the contrary, to win by Perſuaſion is full of 
Love and Safety. Far they, whom we have 


compell'd, brood a ſecret Hatred: againlt us, 


believing we have done them Wrong: But 
thoſe, whom we have taken the trouble to per- 


ſuade, continue our Friends, believing we have 
done them a kindneſs, It is not therefore 


they 


That Socrates did 
not teach the 
Youth to deſpiſe 
the Laws, - 
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they who apply themſelves to the Study of 
Prudence, that become violent , but thoſe 


brutiſh untractable Tempers who have much 


Power and but little Judgment. He farthe 
id, That when a Man deſires to carry any 


Thing by force, he muſt have many Friends 


to aſſiſt him: As on the contrary, he that can 
perſuade, has need of none but himſelf, and 


is not ſubject to ſhed Blood: For who would 


7 Eritiat 2d 1A C1 8 


Blades Friends of 
; Socraces 2328 


rather chuſe to kill a Man, than to make uſe of 


his Services, after having Sand his Friendſtn 
and good-Will by mildneſs? „ 
The Accuſer ade ds, in Proof of the ill Do- 


Arine of Socrates that Critias and Alcibiage:, 


who were two of his moſt intimate Friend; 7 
were very ill Men, and did much Miſchicf to 
their Country. For Critias was the molt 1 in⸗ 


fariable and cruel of all the Thirty Tyrant: 


and Alcibiades the moſt diffolute, the molt 1 Ps 


1 folene, and the moſt audacious Citizen that 


Wo * e 


: Sens ed Socra res 


that they defir'd the acquaintance of Socrate: , 


Men - 2 unbounded Ambition, and who 1c 


Joly d, whatever it coſt, to govern the State, 


and make jemſelves be talk 0 Of. They * 4d 
2ard that d eres, liv'd very content upon 


. 
kn tle or nothi ng, that he intirely SOR 


-.. hits Paſt ions, and that his Reaſonings were 
DCriu: UiVe, t that he drew all Men to Which fide 


the Temper we mention'd, can it be though 
becauſe they were in love with his way ©! 


Life, and wich his Temperance, or becaut: 
they believ'd that by converſing with him the! 


ſhould render themſelves. capable of Reaſon- 
ing arig ght, and of Well managing the publick 


Affairs. 


ever the Republick had. As for me, oe - 
tend! hor to jullily them; and will only relate 
how they frequented Svarates: They were 


65 {1 
he plcas'd. Reflecting on this, and being of WM 
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Ai For my part, I believe, that if the 


Gods had propos d to them to hve always like 
him, or to die immediately, they would rather 


have choſen à ſudden Death. And it is eafic 


to judge this from their Actions: For as ſoon 


| as they thought themſelves more capable than f 
their Companions, they forſook Socrates, whom 


they had frequented, only for the Purpoſe L 


mention'd, and threw themſelves wholly into 


- Buſineſs. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that he oughs 
not to have diſcours'd to his Friends of T hings 
relating to the Government of the State, till 


after he had taught them to hve virtuouſly. I 


have nothing to ſay to this; but I ſee that 
all who teach, do generally two Things: They 


work in preſence of their Scholars, to ſhow _ 
them how they ought to do, and they inſtruc _ 


them likewiſe by word. of Mouth: Now in 


either of theſe two ways, no Man ever taught 


to live well, like Socrates ; for his whole Lite 
was as AN Example of incomparable Erobiry.; 


and in his Diſcourſes he ſpoke of Virtus "4nd | 


of all the Duties of Man : ina MANI er that 
made him admir'd of all Eis Hen wrers. \nd 1 


know too very well, that Critias and Alcibiades Critins a 


liv'd very virtuouſly as long as they treque; ated 
him: Not that they were Pafraid of hit u, but 


becauſe they thought it moſt conducive ay 


their Deſigns to live fo at that time. 
Many who pretend to Philoſophy, will Heme 


object, That a virtuous Perion is always vic 


tuous, and that when a Man has once arrivd 
to be good and temperate, he will never after- 


wards become wicked nor diſſolute; becauſe 


Habitudes that can be acquir'd, when once 


they are ſo, can never more be ettac'd from 


the — But J am not of this Opinion: 


1 
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tt does not fol- | 
3 For as they who uſe no bodily Exerciſes, are 


who has been aukward and pag in the Actions of the 
 @nce Virtuous, 


| ſt comm: Body; fo they who exerciſe not their Minds, 
| tur erer. are incapable of the noble Actions of the 


dertake any thing worthy of Praiſe, nor Com- 
mand enough over themſelves to abſtain from 


| good natural diſpoſition of their Children, fail 
vicious, becauſe it is the Ruin of Praiſe-wor- 


good Men is a continual meditation of Virtue 
Thus a Poet ſays, 


By hoſe whom we frequent, we re ever led: 


. is La by all obey 'd. 

Thas with the good, we are to Good incliy 4, 

But vicious 1 cor 1 the Mind. 

And another i in like manner : 'E 

Virtue ant 2 ice in the {inn Man a ave found, 
And 1˙⁰⁰ wy gain, aud now they loſe their 
| £77 74. ; 
1 Tg, 1 1 
| | 


eontiuual Exct- 


=o for when 1 conſider that they who have learnt 
W Verſes by Heart forget them, unleſs they fe- 


peat them often: 50 I believe, that they who | 


neglect the Reaſonings of Philoſopl gers, in- 
lenſibly loſe the remembrance of them; and 
when they have let theſe excellent Notions 
vaniſh out of their Minds, they at the ſam? 
time loſe the Idea of the Things that ſupport 
ed, in the Soul, the love of Temperance : 

: | having forgor thoſe Things, what Wonte 5 


1 


| Og Mind, and have not Courage enough to un- 


Things that are forbid. For this reaſon, Pa- 
rents, tho they be well enough aſſur'd of the | 


not to forbid them the Converſation of the 


thy Inclinations, whereas the Converſation of 


"= W 
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Vite egtes a And, in my Opinion, they are in the right; 1 


wiſe? I ob 
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it, if at length they forget Temperance like2 
ſive beſides, that Men who aban- 


don themſelves to the Debauches of Wine or 
of Women, find it more difficult to apply 


themſelves to Things that are profitable, and 
to abſtain from what is hurtful. For many 


who live frugally before they fall in Love, be- 
come prodigal when that Paſſion gets the 


Predominance over them; inſomuch, that 
after having waſted their Eſtates, they are re- 


duc'd to gain their Bread by Methods they 


would have been aſham'd of before. What hin- 
ders then, bur that a Man who has been once 
Temperate, ſhould be ſo no longer, and that 


he who has led a good Lite at one time , ſhould 


not do ſo at another 2 Methinks therefore all ee of e 


Virtues, and chiefly Temperance, depend on tins and Aleks. 
the Practice of them: For Luft, that dwells > 
in the ſame Body with the Soul, incites it con- 


tinually to deſpiſe this Virtue and to find out 


GS: 


the ſhorteſt Way to gratify the Senſes only. 
Thus whilſt Alcibiades and Critias Sanrere d 


with Socrates, they were able, wich ſo great an 


Aſſiſtance, to tame their ill Inclinations; but 
after t they had left him, Critias being retir d 


into The/j:lia, ruin'd bim (cit intirely in the 


Company of ſome Libertines and Alcibiades, 


ſeeing himſelf courted by feveral Women of 
Quality, becauſe of his Beauty, and ſuffering 


himſelf to be corrupted by ſoothing Flatterers, 
who made their Court to him, in conſidera- 


tion of the Credit he had in che City, and 


with the Allies, in a word, finding nimſelf 
5 reſpected by all the 5 and” that THY -/- 
Man diſputed the firſt Rank with him, began 


to neglect himſelf, and did like a great W. reſt⸗ 


ler, who takes not the trouble to exercile him- 
belt when he no longer bags an Adveriary | 


WW no 
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who dares to contend with him. If we would 
examin therefore allthat has happen'd to them : 


If we conſider how much the greatneſs of 


their Birth, their Intereſt, and their Riche: 


had puff'd up their Minds ; if we refle& on 
the if Company they fell into; and the many 
Opportunities they had of debauching them- 


| Jelves; can we be ſurpriz d, that after they 


had been ſo long abſent from Socrates, they 
arriv'd at length to that height of Info! lence, 


to which they have been ſeen to ariſe: If they 
have been guilty of Crimes, the Accuſer will 

load Socrates with them, and not allow him to 
be worthy of Praiſe, for having kept them 


within the Bounds of their Duty, during their 
Youth, when in all appearance they Would 
5 have been the moſt diforderly, and leaſt go- 
| Socrates not an- vernable: This nevertheleſs is not the way we 


ſwerable for the * 


”. Adtions of Critias judge oi other Things : For who ever pretend- 


and Aleibiades. ed that a Muſician, a player on the Lute, or 


any other Perſon chat teaches, after he "Fas 


made 2 good Scholar, ought to be blam'd tor | 
his growing more ignorant under the Care o 
another Mafter ? If a young Man gets an 


Acquaintance that brings him into Debauche- 
ry, ought his Father to lay the Blame on the 


— 


ways hv d virtuouſly? Is it it not true on the 


contrary, that the more he finds that this laſt 
Friendſhip proves deſtructive to him, the 
more reaſon he will have to praiſe his forme 1 
5 ? And are the Fathers them 


ſelves, who are daily With their Children, guil 
ty of their Faults, if they give them no ut 


_ Example 2 Thus they ought to have judge d of 


Socrates ; if he led an ill Life, it was realone- 
ble to eltcem him vicious; but if a good, Wa: 


ic jaſt to ac ule him of Crimes, of which he 
Wee ee ee NES 


fir ſt Friends of his Son, among whom he al- | 
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And yet he might have been accus'd with 3 a de 
Reaſon, had he but approv'd the Vices, from parity of Craig 
which himſelf was free : But he never fell into {ene ng on 
ſo baſe a complaceney ; and perceiving-once 
that Critias was fallen in Love with E athyde- 
mm, and endeavour'd to obtain of him the laſt 
Favour that the Voluptuous ſeek after, he try'd 
immediately to diſſuade him from his Deſign, 
repreſenting to him, that it was unworthy orf 
a noble Mind, or of a Man of Honour, to 
importune inceſſantly him whoſe Eftcem we 
would gain, and to become a Beggar to him, 
to obtain a thing that is not honelf. And Cri- 
tias neglecting. "this gentle Chaſtiſement, tis 
reported that Feser, in the preſence of ſe⸗ 
veral Perſons, and even of Euthydemus himſelf, 
ſaid, That Critias had a ſwiniſh Itch, and 
wanted to rub himſelf on Euthydemus, as "Hogs 1 
are wont 0 rub themſelves againſt & Stones: cririas endea- 
From which moment Cririas always bore him a fee e ere; 
grudge, and during the Tyranny of the Thir r 
ty, of which he was one, when together with 
Charicles, he had the Care of the Civil Go- 
vernment of the City, he fail'd not toremem- 
ber this Affront, and in revenge of it, made a 
Law to forbid teaching the Arc ot Reaſoni ing 
in Athens: And having nothing, to reproach 
Socrates With in particular, he labour'd to ren- 5 
der him odious, by aſperſing him with the 
uſual Calumnies that are thrown on all Philo- 
ſophers: For I have never heard Socrates ſav, 
That he taught this Art, nor ſeen any RI. 1 
who ever heard him ſay ſo; but Critias had 
22 Offence, and gave ſufficient Proofs. Of 
it: For after che Thirty had caus d to be put 
5 Death a great number of the Citizens, and 
even of the moſt Eminent; and had let looks 
the Reins to all forts of V iolenc ces and Rapines, 
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He is forbid to 
diſcourie with 
de Tou. 


Socrates ſpeaks 


_ againſt the Inju- 


ſtice of the Go- 


vFernment. 


keeper of his Herd: And that he ſhould won- 
der yet more, if a Miniſter of State, who le, 


The Memorable Things 
Socrates ſaid in a certain Place, That he won: 
der d very much that a Man who keeps a Herd oi 
Cattel, and by his ill Conduct loſes every Day 


ſomé of them, and ſuffers the others to 
away, would not own himſelf to be a very ill 


| ſens every Day the number of his Citizens, 
and makes the others more diſſolute, was not 


| aſham'd of his Miniſtry, and would not contess 
himſelf to be an ill Magiſtrate. This was 
ported to Critias and Charicles, who forthwith 

ſent for Socrates, and ſhewing him the Law 


they had made, forbid him to diſcourſe with 


the young Men. Upon which Socrates used 


them, if they would permit him to propole a 


Queſtion, that he might be inform'd of What 


he did not underſtand in this Prohibition: And 


his Requeſt being granted, he ſpoke in this 
manner. I am moſt ready to obey your Laws; 


but that 1 may not tranſgreſs through 18no- 


rance, I deſire to know of you, whether you 
condemn the Art of Reaſoning, becauſe you 
believe it conſiſts in ſ- aying things well, or in 
_ ſaying them ill? If it be becauſe it conlil ſts 


in faying them well, we muſt then from 


henceforward abſtain from ſpeaking as we 


ought: If it be becauſe it teaches to ſay 


5 things amiſs, tis plain that we ought to endea- 


vour to ſpeak well. At theſe Words Charicles 
fle w into a Paſſion, and ſaid to him: Since you 


pretend to be ignorant of Things that are ſo 
_ eafily known, we forbid you to ſpeak to the 


young Men in any manner whatever. 1s 
enough, anſwer d Socrates, but that I may not 


be in a perpetual Uncertainty, pray preſcribe 


to me, till what Age Men are young: bl 
they are To nd; of being Members of the | 
. | a dente, 


r Vd ᷣͤ , ̃ ¼ . 5 i A. EF. wm . needs 


| in the Street, Where Charicles lodges, 


ed in theſe Diſcourſes, 
reply'd Socrates, omit the Conſequences I draw = 
from thoſe Diſcourſes; and have no more to 
do with Juſtice, Piety, and the cy Duties 
of a good Man. 


when he compar'd chem to a Man that ſuf- 


ff. TE 0 


Senate, ſaid Charicles : In a word, ſpeak to no % the 46 


they Were re- 


Man ander thirty Years of Age. How ! ſays 4d 10 have, 


| Socrates, if I would buy any thing of 2 Tradef- % they might 


be of © che Senate 


man who is not thirty Years © id, am I forbid 
to ask him the Price of it? I mean nor fo, 


anſwer d Charicles, but I am not ſurpriz d that 


you ask me this Queſtion, for tis your Cuſtom 
to ask many Things, that you know very well. 
Socrates added: And if a young Man ask me 


or if [ 
know where” Criti as is, muſt J make "bb m no 


Anſwer? I mean not 15 neither, anſwer'd Cha- 
ricles. Here Critias, interrupting their Diſ- 
courſe, ſaid: For the future, Socrates, thou 
muſt have nothing to do with the many poor 


Handicrafts-men, the many Shoemakers Ma- 
ſons, and Smiths, whom thou doſt % often 
alle doe as Examples of Life: And, indeed, I 
believe they are very weary of being mention- 
I muſt then like wilz, 


Yes, yes, ſaid C/ Meet, and 
| adviſe thee to meddl le no more with 1 thoſe 


that tend Herds of Oxen: Otherwise caks Kare 
thou loſeſt not thy * own. And lick 
Words made it appear that Critias pre Char. picken e Games Z . 
bad taken Offence at the Diſcourſe which So- . (ele being ſu_ 


| 0 7 hin 4; and 
crates had held againſt their Governm ent, 70 0 852 
L Ai then e 
15 an Fquivoc. — 
fers his Herd to fall co Ruin. 
fer mm thiſe Days 
the Athentans bad 
nion THEY had of Cac n other. I ad 1 morccver e tain pieces of 
| 9 Money To a Fen= 
ny v. duc, winch 


they % JOxth. ber aule PU Were fl ent 1 6 ber Figure of 4% Ox, and. . * that : 


this Menace of Crna, Was nean TAL of £19 fe Oxin 40. ny B13. 
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Thus e ſce tion in tue Geck; 
do Critias e Socrates, and what Opi- 
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That we cannot learn any thing of a Man 


whom we do not like: Therefore, if Critia, 
and Alcibiades made no great Improvement 


* This mult be 


wnderftood of his 


way of Living, at 
leaſt as to Alcibi- 


ades, for both Pla- 
to and Plutarch 


gell us, that he 


loy'd Socrates 


| very well. Ste the 
; Life ot Socr, 


with Socrates, it proceeded. from this, That 
they never hk'd him *. For at the very time 


that they convers'd with him, they always ra- 
ther courted the Converſ tion of thoſe who. 
were imploy'd in the publick Affairs, becauſe 


they had no Deſign but to govern. And there 


is a Story of a certain Conference, which A. 
cibiades, while he was yet under twenty Years 


of Age, had, with his Tutor Pericles, who was 


the chief Man of the City, concerning the 


Nature of the Laws. Pray, ſays Alcibiades, 


explain to me what the Law is: For as I hear 
Men prais'd who obſerve the Laws, I imagin | 


that this Praiſe could not be given to Men, 


Who know not what the Law is. *Tis eaſie to 
flatisfy you, anſwer' d Pericles : The Law eis on- 
ly what the People in a general Aſſembly o- 
dain, declaring what ought to be done, and 
What ought not to be done. And tell me, | 
added Alcibiades, do they ordain to do whats IM. 
Good, or what is III? Mott certainly what i 
Good. Alcibiades purſu'd: And how would | 
you call what a fmall number of Citizens 
ſhould ordain, in States where the People is 
not the Maſter, but all is order'd by the Ad- 
vice of a few Perſons, who poſſeſs the Sove- 
raign Authority ? 1 would call whatever they | 
ordain, a Law; for Laws are nothing elſe but 
the Ordinances of Soveraigns. It a Tyrant 
then ordain any thing, will that be a Law 5 
Ises, it will ; ſaid Pericles : But what then 1* 
9 iolence and Injuſtice, continu'd Alcibiades, is 


it not when the Strongeſt makes himſelf be 


obcy'd by the Weakeſt, not by Conſent, but 


: by 5 Oro only ? In my Opinion i ic is. 1 fol- 


_ low: 
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| lows then, ſays Alcibiades, that Ordinances 
made by a Prince, wichour the Conſent of the 
Cicizens, will be abſolutely unjuſt. I believe 
ſo, ſaid Pericles, and can not allow that the 
Ordinances OLA Prince, when they are made 
without the Conſent of the People, ſhould 
bear the Name of Laws. And what the chief 
| Citizens ordain, without procuring the Con- 
| ſent of the greater Number, is that likewiſe à 
| Violence? There is no Queſtion of it, an- 
| ſwer'd Pericles, and in general, every Ordi- 
nance made Without the Conſent of thoſe who 
are to obey it, is a Violence rather than a Law. 
And is what the Populace ordains in ſpiglit of 
the Perſons of Quality, a Violence likewite, and 
not a Law? No doubt it is, ſaid Pericles : But 
when 1 was of your Age, I could reſolve all 
| theſe Difficulties, becauſe I made it my buſi- 
W nels to inquire into them, as you do now. 
Would to God, cry'd Alcibiades, I had been ſo 
happy as to have convers'd with you then, 
| when you underſtood theſe Matters better. To : 
this purpoſe was their Dialogue. . 
Moreover, Critias and Alcibiades continu'd | 
| not long with Socrates, after they believ'd they 
bad improvd themſclves, and gain'd ſome e 
Advantages over the other Citizens: For be- Thi: wut be ex= | 
daes that they thought not his Converſation 5 4b * 
very agrecable, they were diſpleas'd that hgñhe 


dock upon him to reprimand them for their 
KFaults: And thus they threw themſelves im- 
t mediately into the Publick Affairs, having 
; never had any other Deſign but that. The 
* uſual Companions of Socrates were Crito, Che- 

is 


rephon, Charecrates, Simmias, Cebes, Phædon, and 
ſome others, none of "whom frequs ented 
him, that they might learn to ſpeak eloquenr- _ 
ly, eicher in the Aſlemblies of the People, or 
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In the Courts of Juſtice before the Judges; but 
that they might become better Men, and know 
how to behave themſelves well towards Heir 
Domeſticks, their Relations, their Friends, 
and their Fellow-Citizens All cheſe Perfons 
led very innocent Lives; and whether we con- 
ider them in their Youth, or examin their 
Behaviour in a more advanc'd Age, we ſhall 
3 find that they never were guilty of any ill 
5 Actions, nay, that they never gave any Rea- 
: ſon to ſuſpe :& them of being ſo. 
Put the Accuſer ſays, That Socrates encou- 
BD -.______ rag'd Children to ill-treat their Parents, ma- 
king them believe that he was more c capable 
to inſtruct them than they; and telling them, 
1 . that as the 'L aws. permit 2 Man to chain 1 
=: dun Father, if he can convict him hes LEunacy, 
oo 0 in like manner it is but juſt that a Man of 
excellent Senſe ſhould throw ade e into 
Chains who has net ſo mach Senſe. as him- 
ſelf I cannot deny bur that Socrates may have 
ſaid ſomething like this, but he meant It not 
in the Senſe in which the Accuſcr would have 
ic taken: And he fully diſcover'd What his 
Meaning by thoſe Words was, when he laid ; 
That he who ſhould pretend to chain 
Others becauſe of their Ignorance, vught tor 
the ſame Reaſon to ſubmit to be chain'd 
himſelf by. Men who know mote than he. 
Hence it is that he argu'd ſo often of the 
difference between! ouy and Ignorance; and 
then he plainly ſaid, That Fools and Madmen 
ought to be chain d indeed, as well for cheir 
_ own Intereſt, as for that of their Friends ; ; but 
that THER: who are ignorant vi. Things they 
ou t to know, ought only to be intiructed | 
: by chele chat k now cnem. = 
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The Accuſer goes on, That Socrates did not I; 
only teach Men to deſpiſe their Parents, but bl 
their other Relations too ; becauſe he laid, | 
That if a Man be lick, or have a Suit in Law, | 
itt is not his Relations, but the Phy licians, or 1 
the Advocates who are of Ulz to him. In VſclefsFriene:. [| 
like manner, that ſpeaking of Friends he ſaid, 4 
it was to no purpole to bear good-will to any Li 
Man, if it be not in our Power to ſerve him, i 
and that the only Friends whom we ought to 1 
value are they, who know What 15 good for 1 
us, and can teach it to us. Thus, ſays the | 
Accuſer, Socrates, by periuading the young | 
Men that he was the wilett of all Men, and Þ 
the moſt capable to ſet others in theright road Þ 


to Wildom, made them believe, That all the 
reſt of Mankind were nothing in compariſon 
- of him. I own that I have ſometimes heard e | 
him diſcourſing after this manner, concerning [i 
| Friends and Rc<larions, and T well remember j! 
that he ſaid beſides, That when the Soul, in 
which the Reaſon and the Underſtanding re- e | 
| fide, is gone out of the Body; we ſoon bury _ | 
the Corps; and even tho it be our neareſt Re-: 
| lation, we endeavour to get rid of it as ſoon 
| . asdecently we can. Farther, tho every Man 
love his own Body to a great degree, we ſcru- 
ple not nevertheleſs to take from it all that is 
1uperfluous : For this reaſon we cut our Hair Th 
and our Nails, we take off our Corns and our 
| Warts, and we pur our ſelves into the Chy- | 
- rurgeons Hands, and indure Cauſticks and in- Ut 
| __ciſions : And after they have made us ſuffer Aa 1 
great deal of Pain, we think our ſelves oblige 
to give themaReward : Thus too we ſpit, be:. - 
| Cauſe the ſpittle is of no uſe in the Mouth, | i 
but on the contrary is troubleſome. Now So- 1 
ctates argu'd not in this manner to conclude, 
3 C That 
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That a Man ought to bury his Father alive, 
or that we ought to cut off our Legs and 
Arms: But he meant only to teach us, That 
what is uſeleſs is contemptible, and to exhort 
every Man to improve and render himlelt 


uſeful to others; to the end, That if we "de: 


| fire to be eſteem! d by our Father, our Brother, 


or any other Relation, we ſhould not rely lo 


much on our Parentage and Conſanguinity, | 
as not to endeavour to render our ſelves always 


uſeful to thoſe, whoſe Eſteem we deſire to 


obtain. 


The Accuſer ſays farther againſt Socrates, 


5 That he was ſo malicious as to chuſe out of 


the famous Poets, the Paſſages that contain'd 


the worſt Inſtructions, and that he made uſe 
of them to teach, by a ſide-Wind, — 


= and Violence : As this Verſe of Heſi od, 


Blame 10 Inplyment, but blame 2 


And he pretends that e alledg d this 


— Paſſage to prove that the Poet meant to (ay, 


| Labour and 
1 dleneſs. 


Thar we ought not to think any Imploymeit 


unjuſt or diſhonourable, if we can make any 
Advantage of it This however was far from : 
the Thoughts of Socrates ; but as he had always | 


taught, that Imployment and Buſineſs are uſe- 


ful alld honourable to Man, and that Idleneſs 
is an Evil, he concluded that they who buſi 
themſelves abcut any thing that is Good, are 
indeed imploy d; but that Gameſters and de- 
bauch'd Perſons, "and all who have no Occu- 
pations, but ſuch as are hurtful and wicked, 


are Idle; and in this Senſe is it not true to 
ſay, 3 


= R 3 Impl oyment, but blame ldlene!'s a 


The 
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The Accuſer likewiſe ſays, That Socrates 
often repeated ſome Verſes out of Homer, who 
ſpeaking of Ulyſſes lays, 


If any of the Kings he wav "ring finds, This Pale is 


in the 20th lliad, 


He ſtrives, with Words like theſe, to 5 their Where the Poet 
(ſinking Minds: fte, what B 


Hes did to hin- 


Let Fear on baſe ignoble Hearts take hold; der the Greeks 


| from raiſing the 
But let your brave E . make Jour Subjekts Sage, which cher 


bold di) were inclin'd to 


Deſpair not of Succeſs, fir ev/7y Man 8 
Is ſure to conquer, who but thinks he can. king of Trey. 


But if the private Soldiers durſt declare 

Their Thoughts, and grumble at the tedious Mar; 

On them he dealt his heavy Blows around; _ 

Their hollow ſides the rattling Thumfps hound: 

1 to obey, baſe Scoundrel, thou, he cries, 
Not brave + in Battel, nor in Council wiſe. 


And hom thence he this inference, © Ye 2 


Socrates taught that the Poet advisd to beat 


the Poor and abuſe the Common People. But 
| Socrates was far from drawing that Inference, 


ſince he would then have argu'd againſt him- 


felf. What he meant therefore was only this, 
That ſuch as are neither Men of Counſel nor 
Execution, who are neither fit to adviſe in the 
City, nor to ſerve in the Army, and are ne- 
| Vertheleſs proud and inſolent, ought to be 
brought to Reaſon, even tho they be poſſeſs d 
of great Riches. And this was the true Mean- 
ing of Socrates : For he lov'd the Men of low 
Condition, and expreſs d a great Civility for 
all ſorts of Pe erſons; inſomuch 1, that when- 


ever he was conſulted, either by the Athenians 


or by Foreigners, he would never take any 
thing of any Man, for the Inſtructions he gave 


them, but imparted his Wiſdom trcely and 
2 = 5 with- f 
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This was one of 
the great Feaſts 
of the Lacedemo- O 
nians where the 
jung Men danc'd 
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without Reward to all the World : While they 


who became rich by his Liberality, did not af. - 


terwards behave themſelves fo generouſly, but 


ſold very dear to others what had coſt them 
nothing; and not being of lo obliging a Temper 


niked 1 in Honour 
of Apollo. Pau- 


| Jan Lacon, 1 85 


as he, would not impart their Knowledge to 
RT who had it not in their Power to reward 
them. In ſhort, Socrates has render'd the Ci. 


ty of Athens famous throughout the wholz 


Earth : And as Lychos was ſaid to be the Ho- 

nour of Sparta, becaule he treated, at his on 1 
Expence, all the Foreigners who came to the | 
Feaſts of the Gymnopedies, fo it may with much 


greater Reaſon be ſaid of Socrates, That hi 


was the Glory of eAthens, he who all his I te 


made a continual diſtribution of his ET 
and Virtues, and who keeping open for al | the 


World the Nea of an ineſtimable Wealth, 
never ſent any Man out of his Company, bur 


more virtuous, and more a Man of Honour 


than he was bake: 1 herefore, in my Opi 


nion, if he had been treated according to bis 


Merit, they ſhouid have decreed him Publick 
Honours, rather than have condemn'd him to 
an infamous Death. For againſt whom hays 1 
the Laws ordain'd the Puniſhment of Death? 
For Thieves, Robbers, and Men guilty 5 
Sacrilege, for thoſe Who ſell Perſons that are 
Free: And where can we find a Man more in- 
nocent . all thoſe Crimes than Socrates ? Can 
it be ſaid of him, that he 3 er held Correſpon- 55 
dence with the Ene mies, that he ever foment- 
ed any edition, that he cver was the cauſe f 
a Rebell ion, or any other the like Miſchiefs ? 
Can any N lan lay/ to his Charge that he ever 
detain'd his Lſtate, or did him or it the leaſt 
Injury : 2 Was he ever ſo much as ſuſpecte ed. Of 
5 a} ot theſe Things? How then! is it Poſlib“ le 
5 he 
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he ſhould be guilty of the Crimes of which he Recapinlation of 
was accus'd ? ſeeing inſtead of not believing e 
in the Gods, as che Accuſer ſays, it is manifeſt 
that he was a fincere Adorer of them: In- 
ſtead of corrupting” the Youth, as he farther 
alledges againſt him, he made it his chief Im- 
ployment ro purge his Friends from all evil 
Deſires, and in the room thereof, to inſpire 
them with the love of that excellent and noble 
Virtue, which renders flouriſhing both Fami- 
| lies and States? And this being true, is it not 
certain that the Republick was extreamly 
oblig'd to him, and that he deſerv'd very great 
Honours ? Having therefore obſerv'd my felf, Xenopton's Dec | 
| that all who frequented him, improv'd them- Ei Wen 
| ſelves very much in his Converſ. ation, becauſe 
| he inſtructed them no leſs by his Example than 
by his Diſcourſes, I am reſolv'd to ſet down in 
| this Work all that I can recollect boch of his 
Actions and Words. 5 þ 
Firſt then, as to what relates to the Service Of eee, 
of the Gods, he ſtrictly conform'd to the ad- 09 — 
rice of the Oracle, who never gives any other 
| anſwer to thoſe WhO! inquire of him in what 
manner they ought to ſacrifice to the Gods, 
what Honours they ought to render to the 
Dead, than that every one ſhould obſerve the 
Cuſtoms of his Country. Thus in all Actions 
of Piety, Socrates took particular care to do 
nothing contrary to the Cuſtom of the Repub- 
lick; and advis'd his Friends to make that the 
. Rule of their Devotion to the Gods, alledging _ 
| it to be an argument of Superſtition And 


i 3 to diſlent from the ellabliſh d Wor- | 
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When he pray d to the Gods he beſos How Ne 
O PI 

them only to give him what is good, becauſe Gods, 

they know better than our ſelves, what Things 
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are truly good for us: And he ſaid that Men 


Who pray for Silver, or for Gold, or for the 
Soveraign Authority, ere as much unreaſon- 


able, as if they pray d that they might play or 
fight; or deſir'd any other thing, whoſe 


Event is uncertain, and that might be likely 


Of the Sacrifices 
o the Poor. 


to turn to their Diladvantage. 


When he offer'd Sacrifices, he did not be- 
| Heve that his Poverty render'd them deſpicabl- 
in the Face of the Gods; and while he gare 


according to his Ability, he thought he gave 
as much as the Rich, who load the Altars with 


Gifts: For he held, That it would be an In- 
1 juſtice 1 in the Gods to take more delight in | 
great Sacrifices, than in little Offerings; be- 


Cauſe it would then follow, that the Preſents of 


theWicked would for the moſt part be more ac- 


ceptable to them, than the Gifts of the Good; 


and ghar if this were fo, we ought not to de- 
ſire to live one Moment longer: He thought 


therefore that nothing was ſo acceptable to 
the Gods, as the Honour that is render d them 


- And not only! in this, but! in all the other Oc- 


by Souls truly pious and innocent. To thi 
PREG he olten repeated theſe Verles: I 


0 to hae? 2 ; according 1 to als Pow r: 
Th 5 indulgent Eracions. God: 2 i no more. 


cCaſions of Life, he thought the beſt Advice he 


ededience of So- 
crates towards 


could give his Friends was, to do all thing 


according to their Ability. 


When he believ'd that the Gods had amd ; 
niſl'd him to do any thing, it was as impol- 


ſible to make him take a contrary Reſolution, 


as it would have been to have prevail'd with 
him in a Journey, to turn off a Guide that was 
clear. ſighted, to take one chat know nor the 


W ay, 
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way, and was blind likewiſe. For this reaſon, 
he pity d their Folly. who to avoid the deriſion 
of Men, live not according to the Admoni- 
tions and Commands of the Gods: And he 
beheld with contempt all the Subtleties of hu- 


man Prudence, when he compar d them with 


* 


divine Inſpirations. 


His Way of living was ſuch, that whoever Temperance of 


follows it, may be aſſur'd with the help of the Scrub in eur | 


Gods, that he ſhall require a robuſt Conſtitu- 
| tion, and a Health not to be eaſily diforder'd : 
| And this too without being oblig d 3 
great Expence: For he was ſatisfy d with ſo 
| little, that I believe there was not in all the 
| World a Man who could work at all, but 


ing and drinking, 


| might have earn'd enough to have maintaind 
| him; He generally eat as long as he found 
| Pleaſure in eating, and when he fate down to 
| Table, he defir'd no other Sauce but a good 


Stomach. All forts of Drink were alike Plea- 


ſing to him, becauſe he never drank but when 


he was thirſty ; and if ſometimes he was in- 


vited to a Feaſt, he eaſily avoided eating and 


drinking to exceſs, which many find very dif- 


| ficuit to do in thoſe Occaſions. But he advis d 


thoſe who had no Government of them 
ſelves, never to taſte of things that tempt a 
Man to eat when he is no longer hungry, and 
that excite him to drink when his Thirſt is 
already quench'd : Becauſe it is this that ſpoils _ 
the Stomach, cauſes the Head-ach, and puts 
the Soul into diſoider. And he ſaid between 


0 . | . IF = | 9205 5 
| jeſt and earneſt, that he belicv'd it was with 


ſuch Meats as thoſe, that Circe chang d Men 


into Swine, and that Ulyſſes avoided that tranſ- 


formation by the Counſel of Mercur), and be- 


cauſe he had Temperance enough to abſtain 


kom taſting them. 
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As to Love, his advice was to avoid careful. 


tes aa occaſion of i Iy the company of beautiful Perſons, ſ aying 
it was very difficult to be near them, and eſcay 


being taken in the Snare : And having | Sen 


told that Crirobulus had given a kiſs to th: Son 
of Alcibiades, who was a very handſome Your! 


he held this Diſcourſe to Xenophon | in the Pre. 


{ence of Critobulus himſelf. Tell me, Newophy 
what Opinion haſt thou hitherto had ot C,. 
tobulus ? Haſt thou plac'd him in the ran}: of 


9 


the Temperate and Judicious ; or with the! 
bauch'd and Imprudent? J, (ay 5 Xenophon, i Hate 
always look d on him to be a very virtuous and 


prudent Man. Socrates reply'd, C hange thi 


Opinion, and believe him more raſh chan if le 


_ threw himſelf on the points of naked Sw ords. 


or leapt into the Fire. And what have you 


| feen him do, ſaid Xenophon, that gives you rea 


ſon to ſpeak thus of him? Had he not the te. 
merity, anſwer'd Socrates, to kiſs the Son of | 

Alciviages, who is ſo be: zutif ul and charming ? 
And is this all, ſaid Xenophon ; methinks 1 100 
could willingly expole my lelf ro the lame 


danger that he did. Wretch that thou ar: 1 905 


ply'd Socrates : Doſt thou conſider what bap- | 
pens to thee, after thou halt kiſs'd a beautiful 


Face? Do {t thou not loſe thy Liberty? Do. { 
thou not become a Slave ? Do'ft thou nor < 


an incapacity of doing what is good, and th 


thou ſubject'ſt thy ſelf to the neceflity © of un 
_ ploying thy. whole Time and Perſon. In 5 2 


purſuit of what thou would'ſt deſpiſe, if «by 


Reaſon were not corrupted 2. Gs G 


gage thy fel f in a vaſt Expence, to pre cure ” 
tinſul Pleaſure 2 Do'ſt thou not find thy ſelf in 


" 
1 


cCry'd Xenophon, this 18 aſcribing 1 rater full 


Power to à Kils. And art thou ſurpri⸗ d at i; : 


ner d Socrates « Are there not lome {inal 
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Animals whoſe Bite is ſo venomous, that it 


cauſes inſufferable Pains, and even the loſs of 
the Senſes? I know it very well, ſaid Xenophon, 

but theſe Animals leave a Poiſon behind them 
when they ſting. And do'ſt thou think, fooliſh 
Man as:thou art, added Socrates, that Kiſſes of 
Love are not venomous, becauſe thou ſec{t not 
the Poiſon 2 Know that a beautiful Perton is 
z more dangerous Animal than SCorpions, be- 
1 theſe cannot wound unleſs they touch 


A Poyſondas 


SME: 


but Beauty ſtrikes at a diſtance: From 


aha place ſoever we can but behold her, ſhe 
| darts her Venom oy us, and overthrows our 
judgment. And perl ap: for this rcaſon Loves 

are repreſented with Bows and Arrows, be- 


cauſe a beautiful Face wounds us from afar, 


As for ſuch as have not rengrh enough to 


| refiſt the Power of Love, he thought that they 
| ought to confider and aſe it as an Action to 


| ] adviſe thee therefore. » Xenoph on, When thou 
| chanceſt co ſee a Beauty, to fly from it, with 
| out looking behind thee : And for thee, Cri- 
| tobulus, L think | it convenient, that thou ſho zuld {& 
| enjoin thy ſelf a Year's abſence, which will 


| not be too long a time to heal thee of thy -- 
| Wound. 


winch the Soul would never conſent, were it 


not for the neceſſity of the Body; and which, 


| tho it be neceſſary, ought neverthelets to give 


us no Inquietude. As for himſelf, his Conit- 


| NenCe Was known to all Men; and it was 
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more eaſy to him to avoid cou rting the moſt © 


ce lebrated Beauties, than it is to others to get 


away from diſagrecable ( Objects. Thus we ſee 


what was his way of Life in cating, drinking, 
and in the affair of Love. He belicv'd how- 


cer, that he talted of thoſe Pleaſures no lets. 


| than they, who give themſelves nuch _trou- 
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ble to enjoy them : But that he had not, like 
them, ſo frequent occaſions for Sorrow and 
Repentance. 
If chere be any who believe what ſome have 
Written by conjecture, that Socrates was indeed 
excellent in exciting Men to Virtue, but that 
he did not puſh them forward to make any 
great Progreſs in it; let ſuch reflect a little on 
What he ſaid, not only when he endeavour'l 
to refure thoſe that boaſted they knew al] 
Things, but likewile in his familiar Converſa- 
tions, and let them judge afterwards, if he was 
805 incapable to advance his Friends in the Paths 
of Virtue. I will in the firſt place relate a 
Conference which he had with Ariſtodemus, 
ſurnam'd the Little, touching the Deity : For 
he had heard, that he never ſacrific'd to the 
Gods, that he never addreſs'd himſelf to them 
( . Prayer, that he never conſulted the Oracles 
| aan even laugh'd at thoſe that practis d cheſe 


[ 5 things: He took him to task in this manner, 
ll —Soantes proves, Tell me, Ariſtodemus, are there any Perſons 
ll pup na chere whom you value on account of their Merit? 
200%. He anſwer' d, yes certainly. Socrates added, 
=: me. their Names. Ariſtodemus anſwer'd 
| 


| 
OW him thus. For an Epick Poem I extreamly 
3 admire Homer ; for Dithyrambicks, Melamnipi- 
Ke des ; Sophocles for Tragedy; Polycletes for Scul- | 
prture, and: Xewxes for Painting. Which Work- 
=o. men, ſaid Socrates, do'{t thou take to be moſt 
: worthy of thy Eſteem and Admiration : They 5 
who make Images without Soul and Motion; 
or they who make Animals, that move of their 
con accord, and are endow” d with Under- 
ſtanding? No doubt the laſt, reply'd Ariſto- 
demus, provided they make them not by 
Chance, but with Judgment and Prudence. 
Socrates went on; As there are ſome things 
— 8 Which 
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which we cannot ſay why they were made, 
and others which are apparently good and 
uſeful, tell me whether of the two thou doſt 
rather take to be the work of Prudence than 


of Hazard. Tis reaſonable, ſaid Ariſtodemus, 


to believe that the Things which are good and 


| uſeful, are the Workmanſhip of Reaſon and 
Judgment. Doſt not thou think then, re- 
| ply'd Socrates, that he who made Men, gave 
| them the Senſes, becauſe it is uſeful to them 
| to have them: That he gave them Eyes, that 
they might ſee all the Things that are viſible, 
and Ears to hear whatever can be heard: Wir ut 
| uſe would Odours be of, if we had not Nyics 
to ſmell them, and who could diſtinguiſh of 
| Taſtes, and diſcern the difference between 
| the Sweer and the Bitter, without the Tongue, 


* 


The Prov idencr 


of God 18 Dlauuy 8 


ſeen in the 1 


© VL; 
Allis 


| which is the Soveraign Jud ge of all Savours ? _ 
| Is it not a wonderful Providence, that our 
| Eyes, which are extreamly delicate, are o- 


| ver'd with Lids, which like two Doors, open 


whenever it is needful, and are ſhut in our _ 
| ſleep 2 That there are ſhore Hairs growing on 


| the edges of our Eyelids, that the Wind may 


| glide over, and do no hurt to che Eyes, and 
that the Eye- -brows are like two Penthouſes to 


keep them from being incommoded by the 


| Sweat that trickles down from the Forehead 2 


| Moreover, that the Ears receive all forts of 


Sounds, and are never full? That the fore- 
| Teeth are proper to cut the Meat, and thoſe 


on the tides of the Mouth to grind it? That 


| the Mouth, which is the entrance for the 


| Nouriſhment of all Animals, is near the Eyes 
and the Noſe, that we may the better judge 


| of the Things that enter into the Body? and 


| becauſe che Excrements are diſagrecable, that 
heir evacuation is at a diſtance rom. all the 
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The Memorable Things 
Senſes ? In ſhort theſe things being lifporl din 


ſuch Order, and with ſo "much Care, canſt 
thou {till be at a loſs to determin Whether! it be 


an effect of Providence, or of Chance? I doubt 


= That W is an 


inviſible Being 
Who has given 
us a reaſonable 
„eon, 


l of it in the leaſt, reply d Ariſtodemus ; 3 and 
the more I fix my Thoughts on the Contem- 
plation of theſe things the more I am perſuad. 
ed, that all this is the Maſterpiece of a great 
| Workman, who bears an extream Love to Men. 
What ſayft thou, continu'd Socrates, to this, 
thar he gives all Animals a Delire to engen der 
and propagate their Kind, that he inſpires the 

Mothers with Tenderneſs and Affection to 
bring up their Young, and that from the very 
hour ot their Birth, he infuſes into them this 
great love of Life, and this mighty Averſion to 

Death? I ſay, reply d Ariſtodemus, that it is 
an effect of his great Care for their Preſerva- 
tion. This is not all, ſaid Socrates, anfwer me 
yet farther, if thou hadſt not rather ask me 
Queſtions. Thou art not ignorant that chou 

art endow'd with Underſtanding : Doſt chou 
then think that there is nor elſewhere an in- 
telligent Being? Chiefly, if chou conſider tht 
thy Body is ouly a little Earth, taken from 
that grcac Maſs which thou behold'ſt. The 
Moiſl that compoſes thee is only a mall Drop 


of that immenſe Heap of Water that makes the 


Sea: In a word, thy Body contains only. a 
ſmall part of ail the Elements, which are clic» 


Where in great quanticy. There is nothing 


then bur thy Underſtanding alone, which by 
4 wonderful piece of good Fortune muſt hae 


come to thee from I know not whence, il 


tuere were none in another place; and can it 
then be ſaid, that all this Univerſe, and all 


Ma fe ſo vaſt and numerous Bodies have been 
dilpos d in 10 much Order, wichout the help 


=o 
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ran intelligent Being, and by meer Chance? 


find it very difficult to underſtand it otherwiſe, 
anſwer'd Ariſtodemus, becauſe Ice not theſe Gods 
who you tell me make and govern all Things, 
as I ſee the other Artificers who are among 
us. Nor doſt thou fee thy Soul neither, an- 


ſwer'd Socrates, which nevertheleſs governs thy 


Body : And according to thy way of arguing, 
it muſt be concluded, That it is not Reaſon, 


| but Chance alone that guides thee. I do not 


deſpiſe the Deity, ſaid Ariſtod: mus, but I con- 


| ceive ſo noble an Idea of his Excellence, that 


| imagin him to have no need of me or of 
my Services. Thou takeſt it amits, ſaid So- 
crates, for the greater Magniticence the Gods 
diſcover in the Care they; have of thee, the 


more Reſpect thou ow'ft them. Yqu cannot 
but know, anſwer d Ariſtodemus, that it I 
thought the Gods took care of Men, 1 ſhould 
| not negle& to honour them. How: repiy'd 


Socrates, thou doſt not think that the Gods 


| take care of Men, they, who in the firſt place 


The Impious 


COntouuds inn 


fel, 


Particular 


Care 
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granted to Man alone the priviledge of walk. 


ing upright, which is of great Advantage to 
him, to diſcover Things atar off, to conſider 
| more at his eaſe the Things above him, and 


to avoid many Inconvenicnces? Beides, all 
the Animals that waik, have Feet: But they 


have no other uſe of chem chan to walk: The 
Gods, beſides Feer, have given Hands to Man, 


by means of which, he makes himielt the mot 


happy Animal in the World. All Animals 
have Tongues ; but the Tongue of a Man on- 
ly can form Words, by which he declares his 


Thoughts, and communicates them to his 


Equals. And to prove that the Gods rake care 


even of our Pleaſures, they have derermin'd no 


Xaton for the loves of Men, who may at any 


1 Og ume, 
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time, even to their extream old Age, enjoy A 


Pleaſure, which Beaſts taſte not of, except in 


a certain Seaſon of the Year. But they were 
not contented to have given Man ſo many 
Advantages for the Body; they have likcwiſe 


given him a Soul, and that too the molt ex 


cellent of all : For which of the other Ani- 
mals has a Soul, that knows the Being of the 
Gods, by whom ſo many marvellous Works 
are done? Is there any Species but Man that 


ſerves and adores them. Which of the Ani- 


mals can, like him, protect himſelf from Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, from Heat and Cold? Which, 


like him, can find remedies for Diſeaſes? Can 


make uſe of his Strength ? and is as capable 
of Learning? That 


known? 2 Ina word, it is manifeſt chat Man is 


2 God, in compariſon of the other living Spe- 
Cies, conſidering the Advantages he naturally 
| has over them, both of Body and Soul. For 
if Man had a Body like to that of an Ox, the 


ſubtlety of his Underſtanding would avail him 


nothing. becauſe he would not be able to exe- 


cute what he ſhould project. On the other 


| hand, if an Animal had a Body like ours, yet 


being deſtitute of Underſtanding, he would 


be Gs as the Others. Thus the Gods have 


united in thy Perſon the excellent diſpoſition 


—— of Body and the perfection of Soul, and 
Canſt thou (till ſay after all, that they rake no 
Care of thee? What would ſt thou have them 
do to convince thee of the contrary ? I. would 
have them, anſwer'd Ariſtodemus, fend on pur- 


poſe to let me know expiglly all that I ought 
to do, or not to do, in like manner as thdü 


: God en 20 us ſayſt they do give thee notice. What ba 
. 


Socrates, When they pronounce ied Oracle 


OO — — — e © 


o perfectly retains the 
Things he has ſeen, "he has heard, he has 


al 


e 


all the Athenians, doſt thou think they do not 
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addreſs themſelves tothee ? when by Prodigies 
they make known to the Greeks the things that 
are ro happen, are they dumb to thee alone, 
and art thou the only Perſon they neglect? 
Doſt thou think that the Gods would have 
perſuaded Men that they can make them hap- 
py or miſerable, if it were not indeed in their 
Power to do fo? and doſt thou believe that 
Men would have been thus long abus'd with- _ 
out diſcovering the Cheat? Know ſt thou not 
that the moſt antient and wiſeſt Republicks 
and People are the moſt pious ; and that Man 
at the Age when his Judgment is ripeſt, has 
moſt inclination to the Service of the Gods ? 
O my dear Ariftodemus! conſider that thy 


- | 8 o Thi 128. 
manner we ought to believe, that there is a 


uind diffus'd throughout the whole Univerſe, 
| that diſpoſes of all things as it pleaſes. Thou 


muſt not imagin that thy weak Sight can reach 


| to Objects that are ſeveral Leagues diſtant, 


and that the Eye of God cannot, at one and 


| the ſame time, fee all Things. Thou muſt 
not imagin that thy Mind can reflect on the 


Affairs of «Athens, of Egypt, and of Sicily, 


and that the Providence of God cannot, 
at one and the fame moment, conſider 


all things. As therefore thou mayſt make 
trial of the Gratitude of a Man, by doing him 

a kindneſs, and as thou mayſt diſcover his Pru- 
cence by conſulting him in difficult Affairs; 
lo if thou wouldſt be convinc'd how great is 
the Power and the Goodneſs of the Gods, 


put thy ſelf in a condition to deſerve by thy 


dervices, that they may reveal to thee ſome of 


| thoſe great Secrets which are conceal'd from. 


Men, and thou wilt then no longer doubt but 


. NY Spirit of God dif- 
Mind governs thy Body as it liſts: In like fus'd thro? all 
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that the Deity ſees all, hears all, is preſent ere 


ry where, and takes care at the ſame time of 
all the parts of the Univerſe. By ſuch Diſ- 


courles as tlieſe Socrates taught his Friends ne- 
ver to commit any Injuſtice, or diſhonourable 
Action, not only in the Preſence of Men, but 
even in Secret, and when they are alone, ſince 
the Gods have always an Eye over us, and 


none of our Actions can be hid from them. 


let us ſee if any Improvement can be made by 
What he ſaid of it: I will here give you one 
of his Diſcourſes on that Subject. 


Dſſcourſe of So- If we were ingag'd in a War, ſaid he, ond | 


crates COncerning 
Temper Auce. 


cChoice of a Man given to Wine or Women, 
and who could not ſupport Fatigues and Hard- 

ſhips? Could we belicve that ſuch a Man 

would be capable to defend us, and to con- 


_ our Death-bed, and were to appoint a Guar- 


And if Temperance be a Virtue in Man, 


were to chuſe a Gene ral; ſhould we make 


quer our Enemies? Or if we were lying on 


dian and Tutor for our Children, to take care 
to inſtruct our Sons in the exerciles of Virtue, 


co breed up our Daughters i in che paths of Ho- 
nour, and to be faithful in the management 


Bog of their Fortunes, ſhould we think a debauchd 


Perſon fit for that imployment? Would we 
_ truſt our ae ANG Our Granarics in the 


8 him bor he pare of. any Enterprize ; i und 
in ſhort, if a Pretent were made us of ſuch 4 


Slave; ſhould we not make it a difficulty to àc- 
_ cept him? If then we have ſo great an aver. 

ſion for Debauchery in the Perſon of the mean. 

eſt Servant, ought we not our ſelves to be ve- 
ry careful not co fall into the fame Fault ? Be- 


hides, a covetous Man has the ſatisfaction of 


enriching bimlelf, aud tho he take away aur 


ocker: 5 
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other's Eſtate, he encreaſes his own ; but a de- 
bauch'd Man is troubleſome to others, and not Merc cond | 4 
good to himſelf, We may ſay of him, that Swen 10 5 Gs. 
he is hurtful to all the World, and yet more ches. 
hurtful to himſelf, if to ruin not only his Fami- 5 
ly, but his Body and Soul likewiſe is to be hurt= 9 — 
ful. Who then can take delight in the com- e 
pany of him, who has no other diverſion than 
Eating and Drinking, and who is better pleas d 
with the converſation of a Proſtitute than of 
his Friends? Ought we not then to practice V 
| Temperance, above all things, ſccing it is the | 
foundation of all other Virtues 2 For without 
| it, what can we learn that is Good, what do, 
| that is worthy of Praiſe ? Is not the ſtate of 
| a Man who is plung'd in Voluptuouſnels, a ) 
| wretched condition both for the Body ang j 
Soul? Certainly, in my Opinion, a tree Per- N 
ſon ought to wiſh to have no ſuch Servants; 
and Servants addicted to ſuch brutal Irregula- 
WW rities ought earneſtly to pray the Gods that 
they may fall into the hands of very indulgent 
, W Maſters, becauſe their Ruin will be otherwiſe _ 
- W 2moſt unavoidable. This is what Socrates was 
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˖ wont to ſay upon this Subject: Bur if he ap- Temperance of | 
| W pear'd to be a lover of Temperance in his Diſ- KE Þþ 
2 W courſes, he was yet a more exact obſerver of _ 3 
eit in his Actions, ſhewing himſelf to be not | 
only invincible to the Pleaſures of the Senles,  _ = 
| WH but even depriving himſelf of the ſatisfaction = 1 9 
of getting an Eſtate: For he believ'd that a e | 
By Man who accepts of Money from others, 2,94, 
makes to himſelf Maſters of all thoſe that give N 
„bim, and becomes their Slave in a manner no 8 0 
less ſcandalous than other Staverie. 

9 5 It will not be amils for the glor y of Socrates Socrates defends 


0 to relate what paſs'd between him and the So- Way eng 
agamitAntiphon, 


n- phift Antiphon, who deſign'd to ſeduce away wuo blames . 
5 1 


"= 


ſons. 


i 81. LK | 1 


Socratess 3 An- 


The Memorable Thing 


his Hearers, and to that end came to him 
when they were with him, and in their Pre- 
ſence addrefs'd himſelf to him in theſe Words. 


| Antiphon's Rea- 11 imagin d „Socrates, that Philoſophers Were hap- 
pier than other Men; but, in my Opinion, thy 

Wiſdom renders thee more miſerable: For thou 
liv'{t at ſuch a rate, that no Footman would 
live with a Maſter, that treated him in the 
ſame manner. Thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt poor- 


ly, thou art cloath'd very meanly, the ſame 
Suit ſerves thee in Summer and Winter, thou 


go'ſt barefoot, and for all this thou tak ſt no 
Money, tho' it is a Pleaſure to get it, and af- 
ter a Man has got it, he lives more credicably, 


and more at his 2 If therefore, as in all 


other ſorts of Arts, Apprentices endeavour to 
imitate their Matters, they who frequent thy 
Converſation, become like thee, *tis certain 
that thou wilt have taught them nothing, bur to 
make themſelves miſerable. Socrates anſwer d 
him thus. Thou thinkſſt. , Antiphon, [ live fo poor- 
ly, that 1 believe thou would'{t rather die than 
live like me. But what is it thou find'it ſo 
ſtrange and difficult in my way of living? 
Thou blam'ſt me for not taking Money: Kit 

* becauſe they who take Money are oblig'd to 
do what they promiſe, and that I, who take 


none, entertain my ſelf only with whom | 


- think fit? Thou deſpiſeſt my eating and drink 

ing: Is it becauſe my Food is not fo good, nor 
1o nouriſhing as thine, or becauſe it is more 
ſcarce and dearer : Or laſtly, becauſe thy Fare 


ſeems to thee to be better : 2 Know that a Man 


Who likes what he eats, needs no other Ra- 
gout, and that he who finds one ſort of Drink 
pleaſant, wiſhes for no other. As to my Cloaths, 
thou know'it not what thou would * be at: 
Tor We dreſs our ſelves ne only becaule 


of 


of SOCRATES. 


of the hot Or cold Weather ; and if we wear 
Shoes, tis becauſe we would walk the eaſier. 


But tell me, did ſt thou ever ſee that the Cold 


has hinder d me from going abroad? Haſt thou 
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ever ſeen me chuſe the cool and freſh Shades 


erciſe ſurmount the weakneſs of their Nature, 
and at length, endure Fatigues better than 


thou believe that I, who have all my Life in- 


ur d my ſelf to undergo in Patience all manner 
of Fatigues, cannot now more eaſily ſubmit 
{ to this than thou, who haſt never thought of 


it? It I am not greedy of Dainties, it ] tleep 


little, if I abandon not my ſelf to any infa- 
mous Amour, the reaſon is becauſe I ſpend my 
time more delightfully in things, whole Plea- 

| ſure ends not in the moment of Enjoyment, 
and that make me hope beſides, to receive an 
| everlaſting Reward. Moreover, thou know'it 
very well, that when a Man ſees that his At- 
fairs go ill, he is not generally very gay; and 


that on the contrary, they who think to ſuc- 
ceed in their Deſigns, Whether in Agriculture, 


Traffick, or any other Undertaking, are very 
| contented in their Minds. Now, doſt thou 
believe that from any thing whatſoever there 
can proceed a ſatisfaction like that of believing, 
that we improve daily in Virtue, and acquire 
the acquaintance and friendſhip of the beſt of 
Men? And if we were to ſerve our Friends 

| Or our Country, would not a Man who lives 
| like me, be more capable of it, than one that 


in hot Weather? And tho'I go barefoot, ſeeſt 
thou not that I go wherever I will? Doſt thou 
| not know that there are ſome Perſons of a ve- 

ry tender Conſtitution, who by aſſiduous Ex- 


| they who are naturally more robuſt, but have 
| not taken pains to exerciſe and harden them 
ſelves like the others? Thus therefore, doſt not 


The Occupations 
Ot Socrates were 
tull ot Vleature, 


Inward Content 
ot Soclates. 
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Advantage of So- 


crato in his way 
6 Lite. 
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ſhould follow that courſe of Life which thou 
takeſt to be ſo charming? If it were neceſſary 


to carry Arms, which of the two would be the 


beſt Soldier, he who mult always fare delici- 
ouſly, or he Who! is ſatisfy' d with what he finds? 


If they were to undergo a Siege, who would 


hold out longeſt, he who cannot live without 
Delicates, or he who requires nothing but 
V hat may eaſily be had? One would chin, 


| To have need of 
little 15 to ap- 


pronch near the | 
- De: ty. 


Anriphon Maas | 


FSocrates agan tor 
Or taking 8 Mony, 


Antiphon, that thou believ'ſt Happineſs to con- | 


ſiſt in good eating and drinking, and in an ex- 


penſive and ſplendid way of Life. I, for my 
part, am of Opinion, that to have need of no- 
thing at all, is a divine Perfection, and that 
to have need but of little, is to appr oach very 

near the Deity : And hence it follows, That 
as there is nothing more excellent than the 
Deity, whatever approaches neareſt to it, is 
lkewile moſt near the ſupream Excellence. 
Another time Antiphon ſaid likewiſe to F 5 
crates: 1 confets thou art an honeſt well- mean- 
ing Man, but tis certain thou know ſt nothing; 
and one would think thou own'ſt this to be 
true, for thou get'ſt nothing by thy Teaching. 
And yet chou would {t not thus give, for no con- 
ſideration, either thy Cloak, or thy Houle, 
becauſe thou believ'ſt them of ſome {mall Va. 
lue; nay, thou would'ſt not part with them 
for leſs cron they are worth: If therefore thou 

| thought ſt thy Converſation worth any thing, 
thou would'ſt be paid for it according to its 
Value; and in this thou ſhew'ſt thy lelf ho- 
neſt, becauſe thou wilt not out of Avarice 
cheat any Man: But at the ſame time thou 
"Gif over ſt too that thou know'ſt but little, 
ſince all Tay Knowledge 15 not worth the 

Purim. 


Socrates 
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FORT anſwer him in this manner. There wo om — 
zs a great reſemblance between Beauty, and pig N 
| the Dodrine of Philoſophers: What is Praiſe- 
worthy in the one, is ſo in the other, and 
both of them are ſubject to the ſame Vice: For 
if a Woman ſells her Beauty for Money, we 
immediately call her a Proſtitute: But if ſhe 
| knows that a Man of Worth and Condition is 
' fallen in Love with her, and if ſhe makes him 
her Friend, we ſay ſhe is a prudent Woman: 
It is quit the ſame wich the Doctrine of Philo- Sophiſts are like 
ſophers, they that ſell it, are Sophiſts, and . 
like the publick Women : But if a Philoſo- 
pher obſerve a Youth of excellene Parts, and 
teaches him what he knows, in order to ob- 
tain his Friendſhip, we ſay of him, That he 
acts the Part of a good Citizen. Thus as 
ſome delight in Horſes, others in Dogs, and 
| others in Birds, for my part all my Delight is 
| to be with my Friends. I teach them all the 
| good I know, and recommend them to all 
8 wow I belicve capable to aſſiſt them in the 
L to Perfection. We all draw together 
ue of the ſame Fountain, the precious Trea- 
| ſures which the antient Sages. have left us: 
| We run over their Works, and if we find 
any thing Excellent, we rake notice of it: 
In ſhort, we believe we have made à great 
Improvement, when we begin to love one 
another. This was the anſwer he made; and 
when I heard him ſpeak in this manner, * 
thought him very happy, and that he effectu- 
Ally ſtirrd up his Hearers to the love of 
Virtue. „ 5 
Another time 1 ask d | bin: why he 
did not concern himſelf with Affairs of State, 
ſeeing he thought himſelf capable to make 
Mer good Politicians : 4 He return d this an- 
3 wer. 
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crates ag | 
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; bis Ottice, and perhaps be the cauſe of ch 
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ſwer. Should I be more ſerviceable to the 
State, it I took an Imployment, whoſe Fun. 
ion would be wholly bounded in my Per- 
ſon, and take up all my Time, than I am by | 
inſtructing every one, as I do, and in furniſh. 
ing the Republick with a great number of Ci- 
tizens who are capable to ſerve her? 
But lot us now ſee, if by diſſuading his 
Friends from Vanity, he did not exhort them 


to the purſuir of Virtue. He frequently ſaid, 
That there was no readier way to Glory, thin 


to render ones ſeif Excellent, and not to affect 
to appear ſo. To prove this, he alledg'd the 
following Example. Let us luppole, (aid he, 
that- any one would be thought a good 
Muſician, without being fo in reality, whar 
courſe muſt he take? He muſt be careful 
to imitate the great Maſters in every thing 
that is not of their Art: He muſt like them 


have fine muſical Inſtrumencs ; he muſt, like 


them, be follow'd by a great number of 
Perſons wherever he goes, who mult be . 


ways talking in his Praiſe. And Ye he muſt 


not venture to ling in Publick; for then 
all Men would immediately perccive not on- 
ly his Ignorance , but his Preſumption _— 
Folly likewiſe. And would it not be ridi- 
culous in him, to ſpend his Eſtate to ruin 
| his Reputation: In like manner, if any one 
would appcar 4 great General, or a good 
Pilot, tho he know nothing of either, What 
would be the iiſue of it? If he cannot mote 7 
others believe it, it troubles him, and if he 
can perſuade chem to think ſo, he is vet 
more unhappy. For if he be made choice 
of for the ſteering of Ships, or to command 
an Army, he will acquit himſelf very ill, oh; 


of 


1 


loſs of his beſt Friends. It is not leſs dan- 
gerous to appear to be rich, or brave, or 
ſtrong, if we are not ſo indeed; for this 
Opinion of us may procure us Imployments 


that are above our Capacity, and if we fail 
to effect what was expected of us, there is 
no remiſſion for our Faults. And if it be a 


great Cheat to wheedle one of your Neigh- 


bours out of any of his ready Money or 


Goods, and not reſtore them to him after- 
wards, it is a much greater Impudence and 


| Cheat, for a worthleſs Fellow to perſwade 
the World that he is capable to govern 4 
Republick. By theſe and the like Arguments 
he inſpir'd a hatred of Vanity and Often- 


| tation into the Minds of thoſe who frequent- 
ed him. „ e 
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2 4 5 he encourag'd his Hearers 


1138 of Love, to 


ner of pr Being cold = One of 5 
11 44 o o luxuriouſly lie ask him this Que- 


5 88 by the following Argu- 
| 0 ments, to ſupport Hunger 
and Thirſt, to reſiſt the 
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Of the Educat 
of one Why is i 
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2. The Memorable Things 


ſtion: Ariſtippus, if thou wert intruſted with 


the Education of two young Men, one to be 
a Prince, and the other a private Man, how 


would'ſt thou breed them up? Let us begin 
by their Nouriſhment, as being the founda- 


tion of all. Tis true, ſaid Ariſtippus, that 


Nouriſhment is the foundation of our Lite. 
Thou would'ſt accuſtom both of them, {aid 
\ Socrates, to eat and drink at a certain Hour? 
Iis likely I ſhould. But which of the two, 


{11d Socrates, would thou teach to leave cating 
before he was ſatisfy'd, to go about fome carn- 
eſt buſineſs? Him without doubt, anſwer d 
 viſtippus, whom I intended to render capa- 
ble to govern, to the End that under him the 
Affairs of the Republick might not ſuffer by 


Severe Prercues delay. Which of the two, continu'd Socrates, | 
_ 2a Prace, Would it thou teach to abſtain from drinking | 
when he was Thirſty, to fleep but little, to go | 
late to bed, to riſe early, to watch whole | 
Nights, to live chaſtly, to get the better of | 
his darling Inclinations, and not to avoid Fa- 
tigues, but expoſe himſelf freely to them? The 


ſame ſtill, reply'd Ariſtippus. And if there be 


any Art that teaches to overcome our Ene- | 

mies, to which of the two is it rather reaſon- 
able to teach it? To him too, ſaid Ar iſtipps, 
for without that Art, all the reſt would avail _ 
| The Intempe- him nothing. I believe, ſaid Socrates, that 4 
ra ce ol Animals 


is Man, who has been educated in this manner, 


is the cauſe of | 


cheirDeſtruction. would not ſuffer himſelf to be ſo eaſily ſur— 
A imals do. For ſome periſh by their Glut 


or catch by offering them to drink, and who 
fall into the Snares, notwithſtanding their 


tncir Laſciviouinels, as Quails and Partridg®es, 


priz d by his Enemies, as the moſt part of 


tony, as thoſe whom we allure with a Bait, 


Iars and Diftruſt, Others periſh through 


WO 


of San 


who ſuffer themſelves to be decoy'd by the 
counterfeit Voice of their Femal.s, and blind- 


Iv following tie amorous W armen at tran- 


l orts them, fall miſerabiy into the Nuts. Yeu 
ſay true, aid Ariſtippus. Well then, p 
Socrates, 15 it not Icandalous for 2 Mai to wy 
| taken in the ſame Snares with i 41004! Ani- 
|, mals? And does not this happen to Aduwre- 


1 Intempe- 
l Ma | 


*l's Hunt lie 


JS 3s 


rers, who skulk and hide themicives in we. 


Chambers and Cloſets of miarry'd Women, tho 


they knew they run a great danger, and that tie 


Laws are very rigorous againſt thoſe Crimes, 
They know themſelves to be watich'd, and 
that if they are taken, they ſhall not be par- 
don d. Ina word, they {ce the Puniſhnieurts 
| and Infamy that hang over the Heads of Ci 
minals like themſclves. Beſides, they are not 
ignorant that there are a choufand honourable 


| Diverſions to deliver them from theſe infamous 


| Paflions, and nevertheleſs chey run H. ain Over 
| Head into the midſt of thieſe Dar:gers: Aud 
delper is t this bur to. be 3 Wret iched 100 Very 


What © fav chou, continu "1.6 855 ates, to 1e 88 Li t 
the moſt necelfary and moſt important Affairs 


of Life, as thoſe of War and e i 


"05 well as ſeveral others of lictle leſs Conſe, 


quence, pertorm'd in the Fields and in the 
open Air, and that the greateſt part of Man- 
kind accuſtom Pe ae, little to indure the 
| Injuries of the Seaſons, ro ſuffer Heat and 
Cold 2, Is not thisa g reat neglect, and doſt not 


chow. think that a Man who is to command 


others, ought to enure himſelf to all tueſe 
Hardſhips Ariſtippus anſwer'd, I think he 
ought, The ereſore, reply'd Socrates, if 3 
who are patient and laborious, as we have 
laid, are worthy ro command, may we not 


lays 


A Prince dug he 
to 111re Fin el 
to Hardlups. 
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Whether they 
who govern are 
happier than 


heir Subjects, 
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tay, that they who can do nothing of all this, 


- ought never to pretend to any Office? Ari. 
ſtippus agreed to it, and Socrates went on. 


Since then thou know'ſt the rank which ei- 
ther of theſe two ſorts of Men ought to hold, 
among which would'ſt thou have us place 
thee? Me! laid cd nd 5 not the 
Fortune of thoſe that govern; and when | 
reflect that we find dilbeulty 8 to ſup- 
ply our own ſelves with what we have need 
Of, I do not approve e of loading our ſelves be- 
55 ſides with all che Neceſſities of a People: And 


that being ofren compell'd to go without ma- 


ny things that we defire, we ſhould engage 
our ſelves in an Imploy ment that would ren 
der us liable to blame, if we did not take care 
to ſupply others with every thing they want: 


Methinks there is Folly in all this. For Re- 


7 publicks make ule of their Magiſtrates as I do. 
of my Slaves, who I pretend {hall get me. my 
Meat and Drink and all other Neceſſarics, 
and not preſume to touch any of it eu 
| ſelves: So too the People will have thoſe who 
_ govern the State take care to provide = 
with plenty of all Things, and will nor ſutter 
them to do any thing for their own Advan- 
tage. 1 think therefore that all who are 
 . Icas'd with a hurry: of Affairs, and in creat- 
. ing Buſineſs for others, are moſt fit to govern, 
provided they have been educaced and inſtruct- 
ed in the manner we mentioned. But for m 
part, I deſire to lead a more quiet and cas: 
Life. Let us, ſaid Secrates, conſider, W. ether 


they who govern, lead more happy Li; 


than their Subjects: Among the Nations chat 

. known to us, in Aſia the Syriàus, the PG. 277 

giant, and the Lydians. are under the B 
of the Perſians. In Europe, the Maotians are 


11H. 
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ſubject to the Scythians: In Africa, the Car- 
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thaginians reign over the reſt of the Africans: 


Which, in thy Opinion, are the molt happy? 


Let us look into Greece, where thou art at 
preſent: Whoſe condition thinkeſt thou is 


moſt to be deſir'd, that of the Nations who 
ruſe, or of the People who are under the Do- 
minion of others? I can never, ſaid Ariſtippus, 


conſent to be a Slave, but there is a way be- 
tween both, that leads neither to Empire nor 
Slavery, and this is the road of Liberty, in 


| which I endeavour to walk, becaule it is the 


the ſhorteſt ro arrive at true Quiet and Re- 


Common Errors. 


poſe. If thou hadſt ſaid, reply'd Socrates; 


nor Slavery, is a way that leads far from all 


human Society, thou would'ſt perhaps have 
ſaid ſomething: But how can we live among 


that this way, which leads neither to Empire 


* Men, and neither command nor obey ? Seeſt 


thou not that the Mighty oppreſs the Weak, 


and uſe them as their Slaves, after having gi- 


ven them a thouſand Reaſons to complain, 


both in general and particular? And if they : 


their Countries, ſpoil their Corn, cut down 


find any who will not ſubmit, they ravage 


their Trees, and attack them in all manu2rs, till 


they are compell'd to yield themſelves ip to 


dlavery, rather than undergo ſo uncqual a War? 
| Among private Men themſelves, do not the 
| Strongeſt and moſt Bold trample on the others? 


To the end therefore, that this may not hap- _ 
pen to me, ſaid Ariſtippus, I conhins my ſelf 
not to any Republick, but am ſometimes here, 


ſometimes there, and think it. beſt to be a 


3 Stranger wherever I am. This Invention of 


Yours, reply'd Socrates, is very extraordinary: 


And ſince the Death of Sinnis, of Scyron, and 


* Procruſtes, 1 ſuppoſe there is no Man left 


Who 


There were [2- 
mos. Rubbers, 
whom Tueteus 


flews $S=c Rü 


carch in his Lite. 


hat Socrates 


who treats Travellers ill. But what ? They 
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who continue always in their Country, have 


Laws to prevent their being injur'd, they haue 
Relations and Friends to aſſiſt them, they have 


fortifyd Towns, and Arms for their defence: 
They have Alliances with their Neighbours, 


and yet they cannot intirely ſhelter themſelve: 
from the Attempts and Surprizes of ill Men. 
And thou, who haſt none of theſe Advan- 
tages, who art for the moſt part upon the 


Roads, which are very dangerous for all Men, 


who never com'ſt to any Town where thou 
haſt not leſs Credit than the meaneſt Inhabi- 
tant: In a word, who art as unknown as they 
deſire to be, who make it their buſineſs to de. 
ceive others, doſt tnou hope to be ſpar'd be- 


_ cauſe thou art a Stranger, or becauſe thou 


Ne ſays this, be- 
cauſe they that 
fell into the 


| ; bands of Thieves, 
were in danger 


of being fold for 


Slaves. 


Ab tio of Ari- 
L:ppus ap ainſt 


laid oi the Educa- 


tion of a Prince. 


haſt Paſſports from the Republicks, that pro- 
mile thee all manner of Safety going or com- 


ing, or becauſe thou would'it make fo ill a 
Slave, that a Maſter would be never the bet. 


ter for thee ? For who would ſuffer in his Fa- 


mily a Man, who would not work, and: yet. 
expected to live well? But let us fee how 
Maſters uſe ſuch Servants. When they are 


too laſcivious, they compel them to faſt till 


they have brought them ſo low, that they 
have no great Stomach to make Love: It they 
are Thieves, they prevent them from Stealing, 
by carefully locking up whatever they could 
take: They chain them for fear they ſhould 
run away: If they are dull and lazy, then 
Stripes and Scourges are the Rewards we give 


them: If thou thy ſelf hadſt a worthicls 


Slave, would'ſt thou not take the ſame Mea- 
ſures with him? Ariſtippus anſwer'd : I would 
treat ſuch a Fellow with all manner of See 
rity, till I had brought him to ſerve me bet- 


ter- 
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cer. But, Socrates, let us reſume our former 


Diſcourſe. In what do they, who are educat- 
ed in the Art of Governing, which thou 
ſeem'ſt to chink a great Happineſs, differ from 


| thoſe who ſuffer through Neceſſity? For thou 


ſay they muſt accuſtom themſelves to Hun- 


ger and Thirſt, to endure Cold and Heat, to 


fleep little, and that they muſt voluntarily ex- 
pole themſelves to a thouſand other Fatigues 


and Hardſhips. Now I cannot comprehend 


what difference there is between being whipt 


willingly, and by force, and tormenting ones 
Body either one way or the other, except that 


it is a Folly in a Man to be willing to ſuffer 


! 
Ob 
1 


wa 
2 


Pain. How! ſaid Socrates, thou knowſt not 


this difference between Things voluntary and 
_ conftrain'd ; that he who ſuffers Hunger, be- 
cauſe he is pleas'd to do fo, may hkewiſe eat 


when he pleaſes; and he who ſuffers Thirſt, 


becauſe he is willing, may allo drink when he 


will: But it is not in the Power of him who 
ſuffers either of them thro' conſtraint and ne- 
ceſſity, to relieve himſelf by cating and drink- 


ing the moment he deſires ic? Beſides, he that 
voluntarily embraces any laborious Exerciſe, 


Hope is a com- 


fort to Labour. 


finds much Comfort and Content in the Hope 


that animates him. Thus the fatigues of 


Hunting diſincourage not the Hunters, be- 


cauſe they hope to take the Game they pur- 


ſue. And yet what they take, tho they think 


| it their Reward, is certainly of very little va- 
| Jus. Ought not they then, who labour to 


gain the Friendſhip of good Men, or to ſur- 


mount their Enemies, or to render themſelves 


capable of well-governing their Families, an 
of ſerving their Country, ought not theſe, 1 
lay, joyfully to undertake the trouble, and to 


| ive content, being very well fatty wick 
N 1 © 1 „„ nh 
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themſelves, and perceiving they are eſteem'd 
by others? And to prove to thee, that it is 
good to impoſe Labours on our ſelves, it is 4 
Maxim among thoſe who inſtruct Vouth, that 
the Exerciſes which are eaſily perform'd ar 
the firſt Attempt, and which we immediately 

cake delight in, are not capable to form the 
Body well, nor of imprinting in the Soul 
any conſiderable Knowledge: But that thoſe 
which require Patience, Application, Labour, 
and Aſſiduity, prepare the way to illuſtrious 
Actions and great Atchievements. This is 


the Opinion of good Judges, and 2 od By 
ſomewhere, 


Four Vice e #5 "with open Arm.; . 

1s won with eaſe ; too laviſh of her Charms 
Virtue, more coy, by Order of the Gods 
On Mountains hard to climb, has fix 4 ber calm 
0 Abodes ” 
A 9060 rough Mos ”W Acceſs 1 — 


And horrid arethe Paths that lead 3 Tor. $ 


Finds bliſsful Plains his Labours to requite, 


But he who bravely gains the mri mute | | 3 
: And drowns paſt? Toils i in Floods of 25 i 
and F picharmus ſays likewiſe, 


The ere Gali do nothing Ss, give; ; 
Our Labotrs pa) for all that we receive. ; 


And in another place che fame Author ſays 'I | 


- Pan: unmix d Pfraſare 6 on > Mou never 1 3 


But Aaſb 4 with dire Diſeaſes, Wants, and Woes, . 


i the 3 N 15 i the Gears Opi- | 
nion in the Book he has written of che Life 


of SOCRATES. 
of Hercules: For, if I remember aright, he 
ſays, that Hercules, being grown up to the 
Years of adoleſcency, the time when Youths 


beginning to be at their own diſpoſe, begin 


likewiſe to give Promiſes, whether during the 


remainder of their Life, they will be inclin'd 


This being ſpo- 
ken after che 
manner of the 
Athenians, is a- 
bout the Age of 
eighteen Years, 


to good or ill, being retird into a Solitude, 


and perplex'd with an extream Irreſolution 
concerning what courſe of Life he ought to 
follow, two tall Women appear'd to, and ac- 
coſted him : One of them had a very good 
Mien, which ſeem'd to confeſs an inward 
Goodneſs : All her Allurements were natural; 
a wonderful Modeſty appear'd in her Eyes, 


Voluptnouſneſs 
and Virtue pre- 
ſent rhemſelyes 

to Hercules. 


in all her Actions and Behaviour; and ſhe was 
very decently array d in white. The other 
had a jolly Look, and ſeem'd very nice and 
tender: She was painted, to render her Com- 
plexion more vermilion and more white: 
She forc'd her natural Shape that ſhe might 


| appear more ſtrait and upright, her Eyes 


were full of Aſſurance and Confidence; and 


| ſhe was dreſs'd to Advantage, to ſet off her 
| Beauty: She often look'd on her elf, and took 


notice whether: any caſt their Eyes upon her: 


and now and then ſhe would regard her ſha- 


dow. When they were come near to Hercu- 
les, this laſt being deſirous to get to him be- 
fore the other, who always kept walking the 


Tame ſober pace, ſtept before her, and coming 


near the youthful Heroe, ſaid to him. I have 
obſerv'd, my dear Hercules, that thou haſt been 


long in doubt concerning what ſort of Life 
it will be beſt for thee to betake thy ſelf to: 
If thou wilt enter into Friendſhip with me, 
Iwill guide thee in the moſt eaſy and delight- 
ful way: There can be no Pleaſure of which 
thou ſhalt not taſte, and no trouble ſhall dare 


Speech of Volup= 
\tuouſneſs, 
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approach thee. Thou ſhalt not diſturb thy 
Tranquility with Wars, nor with the Bultlc 


of the World: Thou ſhalt have agony. to 


do but to fare deliciouſly, to content thy Eyes 
and thy Ears, to ſmellthe fragrancy of Odours, 


to touch delightful Things ; to chuſe the Lov 5 
thou think ſt moſt charming, to ſlcep on Beds 


of Down, and to reflect on the Happiness of 


having all theſe Enjoyments, without the leaſt | 
Unealineſs. And be not diſtruſtful that the | 


means of having theſe Enjoyments will ſome- 
times fail thee, nor fear that I will reduce thee 
to the neceſſity. of labouring either with the 


Body or wich the Mind, to have them: Others 


ſhall labour for thee, nor ſhalt thou ſcruple to 


_embrace all opportunities of promoting ny 


own Intereſt: I give my Followers leave 


take their Advantages wherever they G. 
Hercules heaping her ſpeak thus, ask d Ker - 


Name ; and ſhe anſwer d, They who love me, 
call me Happineſs ; but my Enemies endea- 


- TORT to bl: iCKen me with the odious Name of 


Speech of Virtue, 


Voluptuenſneſs. Mean while the other Woman 


drew ncar to him, and ſpeaking in her turn, 


laid thus. I likewiſe, Hercules, am come to 


| thee, becauſe ! very well know thy Extraction, 
and have obſerv'd thy good Inclination in the 
Exerciſes of thy Infancy : And this makes me 


hope, that if thou wilt follow me, it will not 


be long ere thou doſt great Actions, and I am 


Certain that ſome of the Glory will redound 

to me. I will not impoſe upon thee with the 

luring Promiſes and beautiful illuſions of Plet- 
ſures and Delights, but will tell thee the Truth 


| Ny Good With. 
ut Trouble. 


of things, and how the Gods have order d them. 
Whatever is glorious and excellent in the 
: Wore cannot be acquir'd without Care anc 


Labour: 25 Th le Gods give | no real Good, no 
true 


of SOCRATES. 
true Happineſs to Men on any other Terms: 
And if thou deſir'ſt to render the Gods propi- 


tious to thee, thou mult adore them : It thou 
deſir'ſt to be 10 d by thy Friends, thou muſt 


do ſomething to oblige them: It thou would'ſt 


be honour'd by a Republick, thou muſt im- 
$ ploy thy ſelf in her Service: If thou would'ſt 


gain the cſteem of all Greece, thou muſt endea- 


vour to do ſome ſervice to all Greece: If thou 


deſir'ſt to reap the Fruits of the Earth, thou 
muſt cultivate it: If thou would'{t enrich thy 
ſelf by Flocks and Herds, thou muſt tend 
them carefully : If thou would'tt make thy 


Fortune by Arms, and put thy ſelf in a con- 
dition to defend thy Friends, and to ſubdue 


thy Enemies, thou muſt ſtudy the Trade 


of War under thoſe that know it, and after 
having attain'd that Knowledge, thou muſt 


learn to make a good uſe of it: If thou 
would'ſt have thy Body dextrous and pliable 
| to do whatever thou pleaſeſt, thou muſt ex- 


erciſe it with Labour and Sweat. 
Upon theſe Words, as Prodicus relates it, 


ioluptuouſueſs interr apted Virtue, and ſaid. Dot 
thou hear, Hercules, through how long and 
painful a way ſhe p- tends to lead thee to Plea- 
1 | mg I will teach thee one that is ſhorter and 
| more eaſie. Here Virtue, reſuming the Diſ- 
| courſe, ſaid to her. Oh miſerable Wretch! 
What Pleaſures doſt thou know ? Thou, who 
wilt do nothing to acquire them; chou WhO 
cramſt thy ſelf with all ſorts of Delicacies, 
even before thou deſirſt them: Thou eatſt 
before thou art hungry, thou drink'ſt before 
| thou art dry: Thou muſt have Cooks, that 
| thou may ſt eat exquiſitely,and that thou may'ſt 
| drink with Pleaſure, thou ſend ſt for rich Wines | 
| - from far, and muſt have Ice in Summer. Thou 
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muſt have ſumptuous and coſtly Buds, and 
Carpets on the Floor: For thou go'ſt not to 
ſleep becauſe thou art weary'd with Labour 
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art not ſatisfy'd with Quilts to ſleep on, thou 


but becauſe thou haſt nothing to do. In the 


Pleaſures of Love, thou anticipateſt the need 
of Nature, and uſeſt all ſorts of Incentives to 


provcke thee to that fleeting ſenſual Delight. 
Thou mak'{t uſe of Men as of Women: For 
thus it is that thou uſeſt thy Friends. Thou 


defibſt thy ſelf all Night with a thouſand Pol. 


| lations; and drown'ſt thy ſelf in fleep during 
the more delightful and moſt uſeful part of the 
Day. And tho' thou art immortal, the Gods 
have baniſh'd thee from their Company, and 
among Men, the Gocd deſpiſe thee. Thou 
boaſt'{t that thou art happy, and yet thou haſt. 


What is the true 


Fleature of the 


51z2ht and Hear- 
zung. | | 
4-3 8 


never heard what is moſt charming to all Ears, 


mean, the Praiſe of our own ſelves : Thou 
| haſt never ſeen what is taken for the moſt 
__ agreeable Object in the whole World: I mean, _ 
any noble Work of our own Hands. Who 
then can give Credit to thy Words, and who 
of ſound Judgment would lift himſelf in thy 
Train, or aſſociate himſelf with thy Followers 
The young among them are effeminate, and 
without Vigour ; the old, ſtupify'd, and with- 
out Prudence. In the flower of their Age 
they live deliciouſly, and without taking any 
Pains, and in their declining Years, they are 
oppreſsd with Labours and Miſeries. They 
are aſham'd of their paſt Actions, afflicted at 
their preſent Condition, and conſume them 
elves away with a vain Regret for having ta- 
ken all their Enjoyments in their Youth, and 
for having reſerv d all the Inconveniencies for 
the laſt mements of their Life. But L keep | 
company with the Gods and with godd Men: 


Wirth 


* 


3 
| 
; : 


Without me, nothing excellent is done in 0 
Heaven, nor. on the Earth: Nothing is in 
greater eſteem than I, either with the immor- | 
tal Gods, or with the Men that know me. 1 4 
am to them who work, a moſt agreeable Com- 
panion of their Labours: I am to Maſters of — i 
Families a faithful guard of their Houſes: ! ih 
am aiding in ſucceſsfully carrying on the Af- 
fairs of Peace: I lend a ſure aſſiſtance in the - 8 
enterprizes of War: I have a great ſhare in 
the ſtricteſt Friendſhips. Tho' the Repaſts of - I 
my Friends are eaſily got ready, they never= _ — oY 
theleſs find in them the true Pleaſure of eat- 
ing and drinking, becauſe they never eat nor 
drink, but to ſatisfy their Hunger and Thirſt. 
Sleep is incomparably more ſweet to them, 
than to thoſe who do not labour; and never- 
ttheleſs they ſhake it eaſily off, and loſe not 
by it the opportunities of performing their 
Duty. The Young have the Pleaſure of be- 
ing prais'd by the Old, the Old of being ho- 
nour'd by the Young, and the remembrance _ 
of paſt Actions gives them no leſs ſatisfaction, 
than the good ſucceſs of their preſent Affairs. 
| Thus by my means they are favourd by the 
| Gods, cheriſh'd by their Friends, honourd by 
| their Country, and when their fatal Hour ar- 
 rives, they remain not bury'd in oblivion, but 
| a glorious Reputation makes them flouriſh _ 
eternally in the memory of all Men. Thou 
therefore, generous Hercules, thou, whole 
Birth is fo illuſtrious, even thou may'ſt acquire 
this wondrous Happineſs, if thou wilt do what 
1 have told thee. And this, Ariſtippus, was 
the inſtruction, which as Prodicus ſays, Virtue 
gave the young Hercules. Thou may'ſt believe 
that he embelliſh'd the Thoughts with more 
noble Expreflions than 1 do: But however, tis 
EF Es eee SENNA AO EEE CHI 
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reaſonable that thou too ſhould'ſt make thy ad- 
vantage of cheſe Inſtructions, and that from this 


. time forward thou ſhould'ſt think of the future. 
Viſeourſe of ss ates ſceing his eldeſt Son Lamprocles in 


ere 3 2 rage with his Mocher, ſpoke to him in this 


procle- ing manner. Come hither, "Gon? Haſt thou never 
5 
— o heard of a certain ſort of Men, who are call'd 


_ Ungrateful. Very often, anſwer'd the young 


Man. And doſt thou know, ſaid Socrate, 
Why they are calld ſo? We call a Man! 
| grateful, anſwer d Lamprocles, who having rc te 


ceivd a Kindnels, docs not return the like, i | 


Phratiends ; s 20 occaſion offers. Methinks therefore, ſaid 5. 
Inzuſticæ. 
think ſo too, anſwer'd Lamprocles: Socr at: 
went on; H: it thou never conſider d of wi; 
nature this Injuſtice is? For tince it is an In 
juſtice to treat our Friends ill, and on the 


Contrary, a piece of Juſtice to do miſchief tio 


our Enemies, may it be {aid with like reaſon, 


that it is an Injuſtice to be ungrateful towards 
Our Friends, and that it 12 to be ungrateful 


towards our Enemies? Lamprocles anfwer'd, | 


have maturely coniider d this, and methinks tis. 
_ abſolutely an Injuſtice to be ungrateful, cither 


7 to à Friend, or an Enemy. It chen purſu d So- 


crates, Ingratitude be an Injuſticc, it follows 5 


chat the greater the Favours are which w 


have reccivd, the greater is the Injuſtice in 
not acknowledging chem. Lampvocles granted 
this conſequence, and Socrates continu'd. Can 


non nnen we there be any ftricter Obligations than thoſe 
are oblig d to our 


| Parents, that Children have to their Fathers and Mo- 


thers ? For tis they who gave them a Being, 


and who have put them in a condition to be- 


hold all the wonders of Nature, and to parrake ” 


of the many g good Things which the Gods 
have Siren to Men, and which are lo delight 
lu 


crates, Ingratitude is a kind of lajuſtice ? 3 
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jul, that there is not any thing that all Men 


more dread, than to leave them, inſomuch 


chat Republicks have ordain'd Death to be the 


puniſhment of the moſt enormous Crimes, be- 


cauſe there is nothing more terrible to put a 


ſtop to the rage of the wicked, than the ap- 


prehenſion of Beath. Thou know'ſt very well 


tco, that tis not the Pleaſure of Love that in- 
| clines Men to marry : There are too many 
other Remedies for that Paſſion ; the Strects 
and the Houſes are full of them: But we con- 


Z ider, with great Care, which are the Women 
by whom we may hope to have fine Children, 


and thoſe are they whom we take. After this 


the chief Care of the Husband is to maintain 
his Wife, and to provide for his Children 
Things uſeful for Life, in the greateſt abun- 
dance he can: On the other hand, the Wife 


receives into her Bowels ſo heavy a burthen, 


and bears it about with a great deal of T rou-. 5 
Troubles of Ws- 
men trom their 


ble and Danger: She gives it part of her Nou- 
riſhment and Life; and after having ſuffer d 


| the ſharpeſt Pangs at the moment of its Birth, 


ſhe gives it ſuck, and continues her Care and 
| Love to it. All this ſhe does, without having 
| cver receiv 'd the leaſt Pleaſure from a Crea- 
ture ſo void of Reaſon, that it knows not even 
her that is ſo good to it, nor can ask her for 
its own Neceſſities. She does as it were de- 


Duty of 1 Mice 
band, 


Children. 5 


| vine, what is fit or neceſſary for it, and endea- 


# vours to give it to her Babe: Night and Day 


ſhe is imploy'd in ſerving it, and ſees not what 


A reward ſhe ſhall have for all her Labours. Af- 


| ter this, when the Children are come to an 
Age fit to be inſtructed, the Fathers teach them 
all the good Things they can for the conduct 


of their Life: And if they know any Man 


wore capable to inſtru them chan chem e 
A rap cy 
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they fend them to him, without regard to the 

Expence, giving Proofs by all forts of ways 
How glad they ſhould be to fee them honeſt 
Men, Certainly, anſwer'd Lamprocles, if my 


as much, no Man could ſuffer her ill -Humouts. 


Anger of a Beaſt is much more difficult to ſup- 
an- port than that of a Mother? Not of a Mo- 
UB. ther like her, faid Lamprocles. Socrates conti— 


Beaſts do when they are angry? Lamprocle, 
anſwer'd, ſhe has a Tongue that no Mortal 


fancy, by thy continual Bawling, and impor— 
tunate Actions, how much trouble by Night 
and by Day : How much affliction in thy ill 


did nor ſaid any thing that might make her 


Vimo ws cgi bluſh, Alas! ſaid Socrates, is it more difficult 
£13314) Viage 


© G 
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1 


rus Reproaches: For they eaſily ſuffer it, 
knowing well that when one reviles another, 
He revilkes him not with intent to injure him ; 


great aff fection for thee, 50 canſt thou then 


au- 


Mother had done all this, and a hundred times 8 


Doſt not thou think, {1d mee that tlie 


nu'd; W hat. ſtrange thing has ſhe done to 
thee: has ſhe bir thee, has ſhe kick'd hee, 


Can ſuffer. And thou, reply'd Socrates, how 
many Croſſes didſt thou give her in thy In- 


neſſes? At worſt, anſwer'd Lamprocles, I never 


ee ee,e:. for thee to hear in patience the haſty Expreſ- 
ſions of thy Mother, than it is for the Come- 
dians to hear what chey ſay to one another on | 
the Stage, when they fall into the moſt inſu- 


and when one threatens another, he chrearens 
him not with deſign to do him any harm 55 
Thou who art fully convinc'd likewiſe of the 
intentions of thy Mother, and who knowlt - 
very well that the hard Words ſhe gives thee 
do not proceed from Hate; but that ſhe his a 


be angry with her? 1. it becauſe thou imm 
in ft that Is” wills thee ul: : Not 1 in the leaſt, = 


0 SOCRATES. 


anſwer d Lee, I never had ſuch a 

Thought. What, continu'd Socrates, A * 
ther thit loves thee : ; a Mother who in thy 
fickneſs does ail ſhe can to recover thy Health, 
who takes care that thou want for nothing, 


who makes lo many Vows to the Gods for 1 5 


thou ſay'ſt this is an ill Mother? In truth, 
thou can't not live with her, 1 will lay en 
can'ſt not live at thy Eaſe. In ſhore, doſt 
thou believe thou ought'ſt to have any con- 
deſcenſcion or reſpect for any one ? Or doit 
thou not care for any Man's Favour and Good- 
will, neither for that of a General, or of any 
| other Magiltrace 2 On the contr: ary, {aid 13 
procles, I am very careful to gain the good- 


will of all Men. Perhaps theu would ff Ser 
the good-will of thy Neighbour, to the end : 


he might give thee Fire when thou want'ſt it: 
Or in cale any misfortune ſhould happen to 


thee, that he might ſpeedily relieve thee ? Yes, 
| I would. And if thou wert travelling with 
any Man, either by Sca or Land, would'ſt 


thou think it indifferent to be lov'd by him, 
or not? No indeed. Thou art then ſuch 2 
Wretch, ſaid Socrates, that thou would'ſt take 
pains to acquire the good- will of thoſe Per- 
lons, and thou wilt do nothing to pleaſe thy 


Mother, who loves thee incomparably better 
than they! Know ſt thou not that the Repub- 
lick concerns not her ſelf with common In- 
gratitudes, that ſhe takes no cognizance of duch | 


Crimes, and that ſhe neglects to puniſh thofe 


ho do not return the ct lities they receive 8 


But if any one be diſreſpectful co his Parezrs, 
there is a Puniſhment for ſuch Ingraticus de; 
the Laws reject him as an Our-law, and 
mit him not to be receiv'd into any publ: ick 
kee, becauſe i it is not © belier d chat 4 Sacrin 
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W-- offer'd by an impious Hand, can be acceptable 0 
bY to the Gods, or profitable to the Republick. 
9 e 4,» believ'd that ſuch a Man can be ca- 
pable to perform any great Action, or to di. 
tribute Juſtice. The ſame Puniſhment i; or- 
dain d likewiſe for thoſe, who after the Death 
of their Parents neglect to honour their Fu- 
nerals : And this is particularly examin d into, 
in the i inquiry that is made into the Lives of 7 
ſuch as ſtand Candidates for Offices. There- 
fore, my Son, if thou be wiſe, thou wilt pray 
to the Gods to pardon thee the Offences thou 
haſt committed againſt thy Mother, to the 
end they may not refuſe thee their Favours, 
perceiving thee to be ungrateful. Take care 
likewiſe that Men may not dilcover the con- 
tempt thou ſhew'ſt her; for then would'ſt thou 
be blam'd and abandon'd by all the World: 
And if ir were ſuſpected that thou didſt return 
with Ingratitude the Benefits of thy Parents, 
no Man could believe thou would'ſt be grate- 
ful for the good turns that others might 
„„ do these - 
| Diſcourſe of So- TWO Brothers, 1965 Nin mes were Cbære : 
TIO phon and Cherecrates, Were at enmity with | 
ing Brot! herly each other. Socrates Was acquainted with them, 
Love, and had a great mind to make them Friends: 
Meeting therefore with Cherecrates, he accoſt- 
ed him thus. Art thou tco one of thoſe who 
prefer the being rich to the having a Bro- 
ther; and who do not confider that Riches 
being inanimate Things, have necd of being 
defended, whereas a Brother is himſelf a good 
defence; and after all, that there is more Mo- 
ney than Brothers? For is it not extravagant 
in ſuch Men to imagin, that a Brother docs 
them wrong, becauſe they enjoy not his Eſtate? = 
i 1 5 ay they 1 not © likewiſe, that all the World | 
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does them wrong \ becauſe t they are not in 


poſſe eſſion of What belongs to the reſt of Man- ; 


| kind? Bur they believe w ith g great reaſon, that 
i is better to live in Society, and to be aſſur'd 


in a moderate Eftate, than to have wholly to. 
themſelves all that their Neighbours enjoy, 
and to be expos'd to the Dangers that are in- 


| ſeparable from Solitude. Nevertheleſs they 
are not of the fame Opinion as to the C Ompa- 
ny of their Brothers. If they are rich, they 
buy themſelves Slaves to ſerve them, they pro- 
cure themſelves Friends to ſtand by them: But 


for their Brothers, they neglect nem; as if a 


Brother were not ſo fit to make à Friend of, 
as another Man. And yet it is a great ad- 


vantage to Friendihip, to have been born of 
the ſame Parents, and brought up together; 1 
ſince even Beaſts retain ſome inclination for 

WF ther. Brother Beaſts that are fed wich them. © 
FF Þclides, a Man who has a Brother is the more 

; regarded for it, and Men are more cautious to 

_ offend him. 3 anſwer'd him thus. 

You are indeed in the right to ſay, that a good 


Brother 1s a great Happinels : And unleſs there 


be an extreme cauſe of diſſenſion, I think that 

| Brothers ought a little to bear with one an- 

| other, and not part on a ſlight occaſion : But 
| when a Brother fails in all things, and is quite 
the contrary of what he ought to be, Would 


you have a Man do what is impoſſible, and 
continue in good intelligence with him? So- 


crates reply d: Does your Brother give offence = 
| to all the World as well as to you? Does no 
| body give him a good Word? That, faid 
Cbærecrates, is one of the chief Cauſes of the 


Hatred 1 bear him: For he is cunning enough 


to pleaſe others; but whenever we two hap- 


ben do meet, vou would think his lole Deſign 


were | 
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The Memorable Things 
were to fall out with me. Socrates reply d: 
Does not this proceed from what I am going 
to ſay 2 When any Man would make uſe of x 
Horſe, and knows not how to govern him, 
he can expect nothing from him but trouble: 
Thus if we know not in what manner to be. 
have our ſelves toward our Brother, what think 
you we can expect from him but uneaſineſs? 
Why do you imagin, ſaid Cherecrates, that I 
am 1gnorant in what manner I ought to carry 
my ſelf to a Brother, ſince I can ſhew him as 
much love and reſpect, both in my Words and 
Actions, as he can ſhew me in his? But when 
I˙ ſee a Man endeavour to diſoblige me all man- 
ner of ways, ſhall I expreſs any good-will for 
him? No: This is what I cannot do, and 
will not ſo much as endeavour it. You make 
me wonder, ſaid Socrates, and if you had a 


Dog that were good to keep your Flocks, who 
| ſhould fawn on your Shepherds, and grin his 
Teeth and ſnar] whenever you come in his FF 


way, is it not true, that inſtead of being angry. 
with him, you would make much of him to 
bring him to know you? Now you ſay that 
a good Brother is a great Happineſs ; you 
confeſs that you know how to oblige, and 
yet you put it not in practice, to reconcile 
your ſelf with Cherephon, I fear I have nos 
_ Cunning enough to compaſs it. Methinks, BB 
aid Socrates, there would be no need of an) 
extraordinary Cunning in the matter; and 
am certain that you have enough to engags 


bim co wiſh you well, and to have a grea: | 
Value for you. Pray, cry'd Cherecrates, ii 


you know any Art I have to make my felt bs 
| toy'd, let me know it immediately, for hither- 
iwer me, laid Sccrates, If you defir'd that one 
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of your Friends ſhould invite you to his Feait, 
when he offer'd a Sacrifice, what courſe would 


you take ? I would begin firſt to invite him 
to mine. And if you would oblige him to 


take care of your Affairs in your abſence on 


bs 


Means to make 
our ſelves loyd, 


1 Journey, what would you do? I would take 


care of his firſt, during his abſence. And if 
you would have a Foreigner receive you in 


his Family, when you come into his Country, 
what courſe would you take? I would make 


him welcome at my Houſe when he came to 


Athens, and would endeavour to further the 


g diſh batch of his Buſineſs, that he might do me 
$ he like favour when I fl: ould be in tlie City 


where he lives. Ha! ſaid Socrates, you know 
all the Arts of i ingratiating your ſelf, and yet 


fear you will be valu'd the lels for it: Bur, in 


will not own it. But perhaps you {cruple to 
| make your application to your Brother, and 


my Opinion, a Man deſerves to be honour * 
Who begins firſt to do hurt to his Enemies, 
and good to his Friends: And if L had ; thought | 

that Cheerephon had been more proper than you 
to propoſe the reconciliation, I would have 
endeavour'd to have perſuaded him to prevent 


you : Bur I take you to be more fit to ma- 
nage this matter, and believe you will bring 


it to paſs rather than he. What you ſay is 
abſurd, and ugworthy of you, reply d Chere- 


crates: Would you have me break the Ice, I 


who am the younger Brother? Do you for- 


Tet that among all Nations the Honour to be- 


: gin, 1s reſerv'd to the Elder? How do you 
| mean, ſaid Socrates, muſt not a younger Pro- 
F ther give the precedency to the Elder? Mult 
| he not riſe up when he comes in, give him 
| the beſt place, and hold his peace to let him 
1 (peak? : Delay therefore no longer to do what 


E 1 bid 


— acts Le fe "Ah 
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I bid you, go and try to appeaſe your Bro- 


ther : He will reccive you wich open Arms: 


It is enough, that he is a Friend to Honour, 


and of a generous Lemper: For as there is no 


readier way to gain the good-will of the een 


and Poor, then by being liberal to them; 
nothing has more power over the Mind of E 


a Man of Honcur and Condition, than to 


treat him with reſpect and friendſhip. Cha- 
recrates objected: But when | have done what 


you ſay, if my Brother ſhould not be better 
temper d, what then? What harm would it be 


to you? aid Socrates: It will ſhew your gocd- 


neſs, and that you love him, and make him 


appcar to be ill-natur'd , and not deſerving 


to be oblig'd by any Man. But I am of Opi- 


nion this will not happen, and when he ſecs 
that you attack him with Civilities and good 
Offices, I am certain he will endeavour to get 


the better of you in ſo kind and generous a 


Contention. You are now in the molt. 


wretched condition! imagin able: It is as if che 


| hands which God has given us reciprocally 4d 


| Advantages of 
brother! y Love. 


aid each other, were employ'd only to hinder 


one another: Or as if the Feet, which by the 
Divine Providence were made to alliſt each 
other to walk, were buſy d only in prevent. 
0 ing one another from going forward. W ou 
it not then be a great Jenorance, and at the 
ſame time a great Misfortune, to turn to out 
diſadvamage, what was made only for our 
utility 2. Not it is certain that God has gi- 
ven us Prochers only for our Good; and 


that two brothers are a greater advantage to 


one another „than it can be co either of them 
to have two Hialds, wo Feet, two Eyes, and 
other the like Members, Walch are double in 
our Body, „ and that Nature has render ant as 

, | 1 o- l 


nothing about which we give our ſelves ſo 
little trouble, as to make Men our Friends. 


| Happineſs, none give themſelves any trouble 


and Remedies for their Slave: And if they both 


of SOCRATES. * 
Brothers. For the Hands cannot at the ſame 

time reach two things, ſeveral Fathoms di- 

ſtant from one another, the Feet cannot 

ſtretch themſelves from the end of one Fa- 

thom to another: The Eyes, which ſeem to 

diſcover from ſo far, cannot at the ſame time 

ſee the fore and hind part of a ſame Object: 

But when two Brothers are good Friends, no 

_ diſtance can hinder them from ſerving each 

I remember likewiſe a Diſcourſe which J mtg de, e 
have heard him make concerning Friendſhip, Frienethip. WM 
and. that may be of great uſe to inſtruct us 

| how we ought to procure our ſelves Friends, 

| and how to live with them. He ſaid, that 

| moſt Men agree that a true Friend is a pre- 

cCious Treaſure, and that nevertheleſs there is 
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N For we take care to buy Houles, Lands, Slaves 1 

| Flocks, and Houſhold goods, and when we 
have them, we endeavour to keep them: But 

for a Friend, which is allow'd to be a great 


to get any, nor to preſerve thoſe they have. 
Nay, ſome Men are ſo void of Reaſon, that 

ik one of their Friends and one of their Slaves 
Fall fick at the ſame time, they neglect their 
Friend, and have recourſe to the Phyſician, _ 


happen to die, they will be concern'd tor the 
| Death of their Slave, believing they have had 

2 Lofs, and not be troubled for the Death cf 
their Friend. They take great care of the leaſt 2 
part of their Eſtate, and viſit it often; but „ 1K 
they neglect their Friends that are in neceſſity. = = 
3 ſhort, tho they have many Eſtates, the = 
know them all; and tho' they have but few _ 1F 
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Excellence of a 
_ good Friend, 


; Friend; no Slave is ſo affectionate to our Perſon 
or Intereſt; no Horſe can render us ſo great 
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Friends, yet they know not the number of 
them: Inſomuch, that if they are deſir'd to 
name them, they are puzzled immediately, 

ſo little are they in their Thoughts. Never- 


theleſs, there is nothing comparable to a good 


Service: In a word, nothing is fo uſeful to us 


in all occaſions. For a true Friend ſupplics 


all the defects of his Friend, either in the con- 


duct of his private Affairs, or in the manage- 
ment of the publick. If his Fr iend be oblig a 
to do a kindneſs to any Man, he puts him in 
the way of it: If he be aſſaulted with any 
Danger, he immediately flies to his relief: At 
one time he gives him part of his Eſtate, at 
another he afliſts him with his Hands: Some- 
times he helps him to perſuade, ſometimes. he 
aids him to compel : He adds to his Joy in pro- 
ſperous Accidents, and ſhares his Sorrows in 
Adverſity. The uſe a Man may make of his 
Hands, his Eyes, his Ears, his Feet, is a Trite IM 
in compariſon of the Service a Friend may | 
render him: For often what we cannot do for 
our own advantage, what we have not ſeen, 
nor thought, nor heard of, when our own In- 
tereſts were concern d, what we have not pur- 
ſu'd for ourſelves, a Friend has done for his 
Friend. And yet {ome will take a great deal ol 
pains about a Tree, that they may have the 
Fruit of it, but moſt Men cultivate their 
Friends very negligently, who are neverthe- 
leſs the moſt fruitful Trees, and boa the faireſt . 


Ot the Worth 
or Value of 
Friends. 


and the beſt of Fruits. 


I remember too I have heard a -Diſcourls z 
in which he exhorted his Hearers to examin 
themſelves, that they might know what Va- 
lue their Friends mig ght let upon them: For 


ſecing : 
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| ſeeing a Man who had abandon'd his Friend 
| in extreme Poverty, he ask d Antiſthenes this 
{ Queſtion, in Preſence of that very Man, and 
ſeveral others. Can we ſet a Price upon 
Friends as we do upon Slaves? One Slave 
may be worth ewenty Crowns, another not | 
worth five: Such a one will coſt fifty Crowns, 
another will yield a hundred. Nay, they ſay 
| that Nicias, the Son of Niceratus, gave even ſix 
hundred Crowns for one Slave, to be Inſpector 
bl his Silver Mines. Doſt thou think we might 
likewiſe ſet Prices upon Friends? Antiſthenes 
anſwer d, Ibelieve we may: For there are ſome 
Men by whom I would rather chuſe to be 
low d, than to have twenty Crowns: Others 
3 whoſe affection I would not ſpend five, 
I know ſome too for whoſe Friendſhip I 
& would give all Jam worth. If it be fo, faid 
| Socrates, it would be well that each Man ſhould 
conſider how much he can be worth for his 
Friends; and that he ſhould endeavour to 
render himſelf as valuable as he can in their 
| regard, to the end they might not abandon 
him, for I hear one complain that his Friend 
bas betray d him; another, that he whom he 
| thought faithful, has prefer'd a ſmall Gain to 
| the preſervation of his Friendſhip. I reflect 
| on theſe Stories, and ask, whether, as we fell 
2 good- for-nothing Slave for what we can 
| get for him, we are not likewiſe tempted to 
get rid of an ill Friend, when we are offer d 
| more for him than he is worth ? But I do not 
ſee that Men part with their good Slaves, nor 15 
| betray their good Friends. 5 
The following Converſation of 8 ; Of chochoie gf 
with Critobulus may teach us, how we ought 
to try Friends, and with whom it is good to 
contract Friendſhip. If we were to chuſe a 
1 FRENG, | 
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Vices repugnant 
de Friendihip. 


The Memorable Things 
Friend, ſaid he to him, what precaution ought 
we to take? Ought we not to look out for à 
Man who is not given to Luxury, to Drunken- 
neſs, to Women, nor to Idleneſs? For with 
theſe Vices he could never be very uſeful to 
his Friend, nor to himſelf. That is certain, 
anſwer'd Critobulus. Then, ſaid Socrates, it 
we found a Man that lov'd to live Great, tho 
he had not an Eſtate to ſupport the Expence, 
and who having daily occaſion to employ the 
Purſes of his Friends, ſhould ſhew by his 
Actions, that whatever you lend him is ſo 
much loſt, and that if you do not lend him, 
he will take it ill of you, doſt thou not think 
that ſuch a Man would be very improper to 
make a Friend of? There is no doubt of it, 
ſaid Critobulus. And if we found another, | 
Continu'd Socrates, who was ſaving of what 
he had, but who on the other hand was lo _ 
covetous, that it would not be good to have 
any thing to do with him, becauſe he would 
always be very ready to receive, and never to 
give again? In my Opinion, ſaid Critobulus, 
this would be a worſe Friend than the former. 
And if we ſhould find a Man, who was ſo 
Carry d away with the Deſire of enriching 
himſelf, that he apply'd his Mind to nothing 
elſe, but getting all he could ſcrape together? 
We ought not to have any thing to do with 
him neither, anſwer'd Critobulus, for he would 
de good to no Man but himſelf. Socrates con- 
tiaud, if we found a quarrelſome Man, who 
Was every Day like to engage all his Friends 
in new broils and ſquabbles, what would you _ 
think of him? That he ought to be avoided, 
 aniwer'd Crirchulus. And it a Man, ſaid So- 
erates, were free from all theſe Faults, and 
Were only of a Humour to deſire to EE 
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Kindneſſes, but never to concern himſelf to 
return them, what would you think of him? 
That neither he too would be proper to 


make a Friend of, reply d Critobulus : And in- 
deed, after having rejected fo many, I can 


ſcarce tell whom we ſhould take. We ought 
to take, ſaid Secrates, a Man who were the 
reverſe of all thoſe we have mention'd ; who 


would be temperate in his Manners, faichful 


| in his Promiſes, and ſincere in all Affairs : 
| Who would think it a point of Honour not to 
be out-done in Civilitics, ſo that it would be of 
advantage to have to do Wich him. Put how 
can we be certain of all this, ſaid Critobulus, 


| before we have try'd him? When we would 
| give our Judgment of Statuaries, we have no 
regard, reply d Secrates, to What they lay of 


; themſelves, but confider their Works, and he 


who has already made good Statues, is the 
Perſon of whom we have the beſt Opinion 


| for thoſe he ſhall make for the future. Ap- 


_ ply this to the Queſtion you ask'd me, aud be 
| affurd, that a Man who has ſerv'd his former 
} Friends well, will be likely ro ſhery no leſs 

Alffection for thoſe that come | after : As we 


| may ſtrongly conjecture that a Groom, whom 
| Ve have formerly ſcen dreſs Hui: very well, 
zs capable of dreſſing others. But, ſaid Crito- 


bul as, when we have found a in w: arthy of : 


our Choice, how ought we to cuniract a 


Friendſhip with him? In the firſt place, . 
5 ſwer'd Socrates, we muſt encuire if the Gods 
| approve of it? But ſuppoſing cae Gods do 


1 Not diſſuade Us, how Are we to take t this Pe- 
cious Prey 2 Not by Hunting, as we Caich 


f | Hares, laid Socrates, nor an Nets, as we. take 


Birds, nor by force as we take our Enemies: 
dud ic is very dithcult to gain any Matis 
| E. 4 5 Friend- 


1 


What 2 Friend 
ought to be. 


How tn male's 
Friend. | 
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Friendſhip i in ſpight of his Tecth, or ſtop him 
by force, and derain him in Priſon as a Slave, 
ſeeing ſuch il ill uſage would oblige him rather 
Charms to make tO wiſh us ill, than to love us. What then 
om—_ ought we to do, purſu'd Critobulus ? Socrates 
reply'd, it is reported, that there are ſome 
Words ſo powerful, that they who know _ 
them, make themſelves lov'd by pronouncing 
| them, and that there are likewiſe other 
Ae = great Charms for the ſame purpoſe. And where 
* can one learn theſe Words, added Critobulys ? 
Have you not read in Homer, anſwer'd So- 
crates, what the Syrens {aid to enchant Ul, ſes: e 
The beginning of it 1s thus, 


. put, great Unis, 2 Geer of 
Fs 5 Greece. 


You ſay true, "cominu'd: e But did 5 
not they ſay as much to the others, to ſtop 


them too? Not at all, ſaid Socrates, they en- 


cChanted with theſe Words, only the generous | 
Men, who were in love with Virtue. I be- 
gin to underſtand you, ſaid Critobulus, and ſee- : 
ing this Charm, which is ſo powerful to en- 
Chant and captivate the Mind, is nothing 
but Praiſe, you mean that we ought to praile 
a Man in q ch a manner, that he may not 
diſtruſt we laugh at him: Otherwiſe, in 
ſtead of gaining his Affection, we ſhall incur 
wha hae bis Hate: For it would be inſupportable to 
augleto be. a Man, who knows he is little and weak, to 
4 be prais d for his good Preſence, for being 
well ſhap d, and of a robuſt Conſtitution. Bur 8 
do you know no other Charms? Socrates an- 
ſwer d, No: But I have indeed heard it ſaid, 
that Pericles knew a great many, by means 
pf which h charm'd the —— nat 
: ma 
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made himſelf belov'd of all. Critobulus con- 

tinud. What was it that Themiſtocles did to 

make himſelf ſo efteem'd : He us'd no other 

Charms, ſaid Socrates, than the. great Services 

he render'd to the State. Which is as much as to 
ſay, reply d Critobulus, that to gain the Friend- A contemptible 

ſhip of the Great, we muſt render our ſelves ca- ende Ale 
pable to perform great Actions. And could Mei 

you believe, ſaid Socrates, that having no ggod 

quality, it is poſſible to have a ſhare in the = 
Friendſhip of Men of Merit? Why not, ann "ff 

ſwer'd Critobulus ? I have ſeen paltry Rhero= 1 

ricians belov'd by the moſt famous Orator s 
and Perſons who knew nothing of War, live Il 
in familiarity with great Generals. But have 
| youſcen Men, who are fit for nothing, (for 
| that is the Queſtion we ſpeak of) get any 
Friends of conſequence ? I confeſs, I have not 
| aniwer'd Critobulus; nevertheleſs, ſince it is 
impoſſible for a Man of no Worth whatever 
to have the Friendſhip of Men of Condition 
| and Merit: Tell me if he who grows to be a {of 
Man of Worth and Deſert, falls at the fame _ Ps I 
time into the Friendſhip of all that are — 
, | o ? The reaſon : why you ask this Queſtion, Men of Honour [| 
| anſwer'd Socrates, is becauſe you often ſee ant eine x uy 

diſſenſions among thoſe who equally che Þ 

riſh Honour, and would all of them rather — 
die than commit a baſe Action: And you are 
| lurpriz'd, that inſtead of living in friendſhip, k 
| they difagree among themſelves, and are ſome- 1 1 
times more difficult to reconcile, than the vileſt 
of all Men. This is a misfortune, added Cri- =. 
| robulus, that arrives not only among private 
| Men: but Wars happen likewiſe to break out 
between the beſt-govern'd Republicks, where 
| Virtueisin the higheſt eſteem, and where Vice = 
| © the moſt diſcountenancd. And Ay, 5 =! 


—— —— — 


mong the 
Wieken. 


The Memorable Things 


when I repaſs theſe conſiderations in my Mind. 


I know not. where to go in ſearch of Friends; 


For tis impoſſible for the Wicked to cultivate 
a true Friendſhip among themſelves : Can the 
love one another who are Ungrateful, Ide 


There is no 
Frie! dſhip a- 


Covetous, Treacherous, and Viflolute? for 
of ſuch I have always thought, that they 
hate rather than love one another. Neither 
can we expect a Friendſhip between a virtuous 
and a vicious Perſon, as you have very well 
obſerv'd? For how can they who commit 


Crimes be in good Intelligence with thoſe 


who deteſt them? In ſhort, if the Virtuous 
themſclves are at variance for the firſt Ho. 
ndurs of the Republick, if they envy and hate 
one another, where among Men ſhall we look 
for Aflection and Fidelity, where ſhall we find 
Pcrions that love another? My dear Critobalus, | 
repiy'd Socrates, this matter is very intricate, | 
for Nature has plac'd in Men the Principles of 
Friendſhip and Diſſenſion. Of Friendikip, 
becauſe tlicy have need of one another, they 
ha e compaſſion, of the ir Miſeries, they reliero 
one another in their Neceſſities, and they are 
grateful for the Afliftances, which they lend 
ne another: Of Viſſenſion, becauſe one _ 


whe: dare na: ural- 


| L mc: 11 "| 0 | 
Es Har ed and [3 
Tote. 


the ſume thing being agrecable to many, t 


contend to have it, and endeavour to Yor 5 | 
dice and thwart one another in their Deſigns. 
Thus Strife and Anger beget War, Avarice 
_ Ritles Benevolence, Envy produces Hate. Bur : 
Friendſhip overcoming all theſe Difficultics 
finds out the Vircuous, "and unites them toge⸗ 
ther. For by a motive or Virtue they chuſs _ 


rather to live quietly in a mean n 
than to gain the Empire of the whole Eart! 


by the calamities of War. When they are 


- pinchd wich Hunger or Thirſt, they endure 
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them with conſtancy , till they can relievre 


themſelves without being rroubleſume to an 

Man. How violent ſoever their Deſires be for 
the Enjoyments of Love, they have Govecrn- 
ment enough of themſelves to do nothing 


contrary to their Duty. They enjoy wiat 


is lawfully their own, and are fo tic from 


uſurping the Rights and Propefties of others, 


that they even give them part of What they 
have. They agree their Differences in ſuch a 


manner, thac all are gainers, and no Man has 


reaſon to complain. Ihey are never tran- 


ſported with Anger ſo far as to commit 
Actions, for which they need be lorry. Envy. 


is a Paſſion they are ignorant of, becauſe they 


live in a mutual communication of what they 
poſſeſs, and confider what belongs to their 
Friends, as things in their own polleſlion- 
| From hence you ſee that the Virtuous do not 


only not oppoſe, bur that they aid one an- 


E other in the imployments of the Republick. _ 
For they who ſeck for Honours and great 
Offices only to have an opportunity of en- 
riching themſelves, and excrciting a cruel 
Tyranny, or to live an eatie and voluptuous | 
Life, are certainly very wicked and unjuſt, 
nor can they ever live in friendſhip with any 
Man. But why ſhould he who deſires not 
any Authority, but only rhe better to defend 
E himſelf from the Wicked, or to afliſt his 
Friends, or be ſervice:ihle to his Country, why 
ſhould ſuch a Man, I ſay, not agree with an- 
other, whoſe Intentions are the fame with his 


own? Is it becauſe he would be leſs capable 


to ſerve the Repub'ick, if he had virtuous Aſ- 


lociates in the adminiſtration of Aﬀeirs 2 If 


in the Turnaments and other Games, the moſt 
*trong were permitted to enter into a League 
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againſt the Weaker, they would infallibly be | 
Victors in all the Courles, and win all the 
Prizes :. For which reaſon they are not ſuffer'd 
to doſo. Therefore in Affairs of State, ſince 
no Man is hinder'd from joining with whom 524 
he pleaſes, to do good to the Republick, is it 


not more advantageous when we concern our 
ſelves in the Government, to make Friendſhip 


with Men of Honour and Probity, who are 
generally likewiſe the moſt knowing and ca- 
pable, and to have them for our Aſſociates 


than Adverſaries? For it is manifeſt, That 


when a Man is engag'd in a Quarrel, he ought 
to have ſome to afliſt him, and that he will 
have need of a great many, if he have to do 
with valiant Enemies. Beſides, he mult be li- 
beral, and give Preſents to thoſe who take his 
part, that they may be the more zealous to 


ſerve him. Now it is beyond all diſpute that 


8 Sderates skilful 
ole. 5 


it is much better to oblige the Good, tho they 
are but à few, than the Wicked, of whom there 

is a great number; becauſe ill Men are gene- 
rally inſatiable. However it be, Critobulus, 


take Courage, endeavour only to become Vir- 


tuous, and then boldly purſue the friendſhip 
„ honeſt Men; this is a ſort of chace in 
Which I may be helpful to you, becauſe I am 
naturally inclin'd to love. I attack briskly 
thoſe love, and lay out all my Skill to make 
my ſelf belov'd by chem. I endeavour to kindle 


in their Minds a Flame like mine, and to make 


them deſire my company, as ardently as I long 


for theirs. You ſtand in need of this addreß, 


when you would contract a Friendſhip with 
any one. Hide not then the Secrets of Your 
Soul from me, but let me know who they are 

tor whom you have an inclination: For ha- 


Ving made it WY. ſtudy to pleaſe. thoſe who 


| Were 


gauſe you ſer a great value on his Merit, you 


f So RATES. 
were pleaſing to me, I believe I have gain'd 
ſome experience in the purſuit,of Men. Ihave 
long'd a great while, {11d Critobulus, to learn 


Body, as well as thoſe who are valuable for 


| the Graces of the Mind. - Socrates reply d :. 


But my method forbids to uſe violence, and 
I am of Opinion, that all Men fled from the 


3 wretch Scylla, becauſe ſhe detain'd them by 


force : Whereas the Syrens did no violence to 


77 


this Art; chiefly, if it may be employ'd to 
gain thoſe who are deſirable for the beauty of 


Violence contra- 
ry to Friendlhip. 


any Man, and employ'd only their tuneful 


Voices to detain thoſe who pals'd near them ; 
ſo that all ſtopt to hear, and ſuffer'd themſelves 


their Songs. Be ſure, ſaid Critobulus, that I will 
uſe no violence to them, whoſe Friendſhip 1 
would gain, and therefore delay no longer to 


teach me your Art. Will you give me your 


do be inſenſibly charm'd by the muſick of 


Lafciwions Libere 


1 


ties are alio Kue 
mies to Friends 
bio os 


word likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, that you will not 
approach your Mouth to theirs * I promite 


very beautiful Perſons. You miſtake the mat- 
ter, reply'd Socrates, the beautiful permit not 


© you, ſaid Crirobulus, I will not, unlels they are 


thoſe liberties ; but the ugly grant them freely 


enough, knowing well that if any beauty be 


that of the Soul. I will not tranſgreſs in this 


| Point, ſaid Critobulus; only impart to me the 
| Secret you know, to gain Friends. When you 


aſcrib'd to them, it is only in conſideration of 


How to m the 


would contract a Friendſhip wich any one, 


| faid Secrates, you muſt give me leave to tell. 


him, that you have a great value for him, and 
that you deſire to be his Friend. With all my 


heart, anſwer d Cxitebulus, for ſure no Man 
can wiſh ill co a Man who ctizems him. And 


it Ladd beſides, continu'd Socrates, that be- 


| ha} CS. 


Love for another, 
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The Memorable Things 


have much affection for his Perſon, will you 
not take it amiſs ? Not at all, ſaid Cr; 170% alus, 


for 1 H¹ud within my ſelf, that we have a great 
kindnels for thoſe who bear us goud will, 1 
may then, ſui Socrates, ſpeak in that manner 
to choſe whem you deſtre to love: Bur will 
you libewiie vive me leave to advance, thut 
ye.r great ft Vieaſure is, to have good Friends 


that j Ou take great care of them, that you 
bebold their god Actions with as much joy, 


as if you your ſelf had pertorm'd 8 and 
that you rejoioe at their good Fortune, as much 


as at your dn: I hät you are never 1 


when VO 5 ſcrving the m, and that you be- 
Herr it the glory of a Man of Honour to ſur- 


| * Injurics : 2 By this means 1 think 1 ſhall be 
very ulctui to y ia procuring you good 


paſs his Eriei nds in Bencfits, and his Enemies 


Friends. Why do you ask me leave, ſaid” Cri 


| Tobulns, as if You might not ſay of me what- 
Ever vou picale 7 ? No indeed, anſwerd Socra- 
tes, and 1 remember what Aſpaſia once faid, 


: That Match-makers arc ſuccetsful in their bu- 


We ought ot tn” VT. 
Lie in praiſing a- 
wy Mn. 


| . you ro merit ci > Pratis of al Mov: 


ſineſs, when they tell truth of the Perſons in 
whoſe behalt fchey woo, but that the Mar- 


riages m-de by their Lies are unfortunate ; 


becauſe ph who are decciv d hate one an 
other, and hate yet more the Perſon that put 
them together. And taercfore for the ame 
reaſon, | think I ought net to tell Lies in your 
N prailc. You are then | fat only my Friend, re- 
ply d ! Critobulus : "That if i _havs any good (. Was. 
licics to make my teif be low d, you will al- 
ſiſt me; it not, you will invent nothing in my 
behalf. And do you think, laid Socrates, that 

1 ſhould do you mure 1-rvice in wis you 


falſe Priites, chat are not your dus, than by 
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| the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way co live with Ho- 


N Friends, and if through Imprude nce they fell Ge p05 
, them by his good Counſel Is: If they labour'd 
| them, teaching all Men that they ought mu- 


bet doun lome Examples 8 of or Behaviour in 


Fein; 9 — i 
If you doubt of this, conſider the conſequen- * 


N ces of it. If 1 ſhould tell the Owner of a Ship 


that you are an excellent Pilot, and he upon 

that ſhould give you the conduct of the Veſ- 

fel, what Hopes could you have that you 

ſhould not periſh? Or it 1 ſhould ſay publick- put 7raies are 
ly, that you are an exp-ricencd General, or a dasses, and 

iu What, 

great Politician, and if by tha: Chara e 

which I ſhould unjuſtly have obcain'd for you, 


| you ſhould be prometed to the Supream Magi- 
tracy, to what Dangers would you expoſe 


your own Late, and the Fortune of the —_—— 
Or if I ſhouid make any private Perſon believe, 

that you were a good Occonomiſt, and he = 

ſhould truſt you atrerwards with the care of 


his Family, would not you be the ruin of his 


Eſtate, and expoſe your {cif to be laugh'd at? 
Which is as much as to ſoy, Critobulus, that 


an EXceuend -. 


nour in the World, is to be in reality what F<. 


we would appear to be; and if you obſerve, 

E you will find, that all human Virtues encreaſe 1 
and ſtrengthen themſelves by the Practice and 

| Experience of them. Take my advice then, 


and labour to acquire them : But if you are of 
a different O Opinion, pray let me know it. 1 

might well be aſham d, anſwer'd Critobulus, 
to contradict you: For no good no” ſolid Ob- 
jection can be broug] It again {o rational an 
Aſſertion. 


Socrates had an extream Fendernef 5. his How Sers: 7 


Offices to his 
into any Affliction, he endeavour'd to comfort Friends, 


under Poverty, he did all he could to relieve. 


ally to aſſiſt one another in neceflity. Iwill 


cheſe 
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theſe occaſi ons. Meeting Ariſtarchus, w WO 
look d very dejected, he faid to him; I ſee, 
 Ariſtarchus, that ſomething troubles you : But 


impart the cauſe of your Grief to your Eriends, 


DRY and perhaps we may comfort you. Indeed, 
Cuſe of Ariſtar- 


chus's melat- 
choly. 
* The Port at 


Athens» 


The Memorable Things 


{aid he, I am in great affliction: For ſince the 


late Troubles, many Perſons having fled for 


ſhelter to the * Piræus, it has ſo fallen out that 
my Siſters, Nieces, and Couſins have all 


___ thrown themſelves upon me, ſo that I have no 
| leſs than fourteen of them to maintain. You 


know very well that we receive no Profit of 
our Lands, the Enemies being Maſters of the 
open Country : Our Houſes in the City are un- 
inhabited, there being at preſent very little com- 
pany in Athens : No body will buy any Goods, 


no Man will lend Money upon any Intereſt 


whatever, and I believe we may as ſoon take in 
up in the middle of the Streets, as find where 
to borrow it. And I am much concern'd that 


I ſhall not be able to aſſiſt my Relations whom 
1 ſee ready to periſh, while it is impoſſible for 


me to maintain them in the preſent Scarcity 


of all Things. Socrates having heard him pa- 
tiently, ſaid to him. How comes it to pil 
that Ceramon, who has ſo many Perſons in his 
Family, finds means not only to maintain 
them, but likewiſe to make a great Profit of 
| them, and that you are afraid. of ſtarving to 


between them, ſaid Arifarchus. Is it not then 
A ſhameful thing, reply d Socrates, that Cera- 


| Death, becauſe you have a great mary in Fa- 
mily. Ariſftarchus anſwer'd ; becauſe Ceramon 
has none but Slaves to take care of, and Iam 
to provide for Perſons who are free. Socrates. 
went on: For which have you moſt eſteem, 
for Ceramon's Slaves, or for the Perſons who 


are at your Houſe. There is no compariſon 


| nan 


Of. Son AT Es. 


Ceramon ſhould: grow rich, having with Him 
thole whom you leaſt value, and that you 
ſhould be burden'd with the company of thoſe | 
whom you value more? The Slaves that Cera- 


had a noble Education. Socrates reply d, may 


81 


mon keeps, follow ſome Trades, ſaid Ariftar- 
cbs, but the Perſons I have with me, have 


not he who knows how to do any thing that 
is uſeful, be ſaid to know a Trade? Yes cer- 

tainly. And are not, continu'd Socrates, Oat- 
meal, Bread, the Cloaths of Men and Women, 


Cafſacks, Coats, and the like „Things very uſe- 


ful? Withour doubt. And do not the Perſons 


at your Houſe know how to make any of theſe 
Things? On the contrary, ſaid Ariſtarchus, I 


I believe they know how to make all of them. 


What are you then afraid of, added Socrates, 


| ſeeing by one of theſe Trades, which was 


that of making Oatmeal, Naß cides got ſo 


| great an Eſtate that he is Maiter of many 
| Flocks, and often lends Loans to the Repub- 
| lick, Cirthes keeps all his Family and lives at his 


eaſe upon What he has got by being a Baker. 


Demeas of the Village of Colyrrws, gets his live- 


hood by making Callacks ; Menon by making : 


3 Cloaks, and moſt of the Inhabitants of Megara, 


by making Coats and ſhort Jackets. I grant 


compel to work; but the Ladies at my Houſe 


all this, ſaid Ariſtarchus, they have with them : 
ö ſome Barbarians whom they have bought, and 


are free, and my Relations : Would you have 
me ſet them to work? And bccauſe they are 


think they ought do nothing but eat and ſleep? 

Do you obſerve that they who live thus idle 
are more content than others? Do you think 
them more happy than they who imploy 


E 3 


free and your Relations, ſaid Socrates, do you 


People; of Condi. 


tion Ought not to 
be alham'd to 


work in their . 


* demlelves in What i iS > afetal for Life? Do you Needy. 
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The Memorable Things 


find that Idleneſs and Lazineſs help to teach 


us Things neceſſary, or to retain thoſe we have 


learnt, or to ſtrengthen the Body, or keep it 


in Health; or to get Riches, or keep what 
we have got already, and that Labour and In- 
duſtry are good for nothing? Why did your 
Ladies learn what they know, did they be- 
lieve them to be uſeleſs Things, and had they 
reſolv'd never to put them in practice? Or, 
on the contrary, was it with delign to imploy 
themſelves in thoſe Matters, and to get ſome- 
thing by them? Is it a greater piece of Wis- 
dom to fit fill, and do nothing, than to buſie 
ones ſelf in profitable Things; and is it not 
more reaſonable for a Man to work, than to 
be with his Arms acroſs, thinking how he 
ſhall do to live ? Shall I tell you my Mind, 
Ariſtarchus; methinks in the condition you are 
in, you cannot love your Gueſts, and they can 
have no true affection for you; for you think 
they are a burden to you, and they perceive _ 
vou think ſo. And tis to be fear'd that the 
Diſcontent will encreaſe on both ſides, and 
that the Senſe of paſt Favours will wear off: 
But when you ſer them to work, you will be⸗ 
gin to love them, becauſe they will bring you 
ſome Profit: And when they find that you 
regard them with more complacency, they 
will not fail to have more love for you. The 


remembrance of your kindneſſes will be more 


grateful to them, and the obligations they have | 
to you will be the greater. In a word, you 
will be kinder Relations, and better Friends. 
Indeed if what they were to do, was a thing 
worthy of blame, it would be better to dic 
than to think of it; but what they can do 
is honourable, and becoming of their dex: 


And whoever knows how to do a thing wel, 
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ef SOCRATES. 
will acquit himſelf of it with Honour and 
Pleaſure. Therefore defer no longer to make 
the propoſal to them, fince it will be ſo advan- 


tageous to all of you, and be aſſur'd they will 
receive it with Joy and Pleaſure. O Gods! 
faid Ariftarchus, your words are true, and have 


made a wonderful impreſſion on my Mind. 


But juſt now I would not borrow Money, be- 
| cauſe I ſaw that when I had ſpent it, I ſhould 
not be in a condition to repay it; and at pre- 
ſent I would be glad to take ſome up upon 
any Terms, to buy things neceſſary to ſer our 
| ſelves to work. EY „„ DE 
| What was propos'd, was forthwith executed: 
Ariſtarchus bought what he wanted, he laid in 


a Proviſion of Wool, and the Ladies work'd _ 
from Morning to Night. This occupation di- 
verted their melancholy, and inſtead of the 
uneaſineſs there was before between them and 
| Ariftarchus, they began to live in a reciprocal 


Satisfaction : The Ladies lov'd him as their 


Protector, and he confider'd them as Perſons 

who were very uſeful and neceſſary to him. 

| To conclude, ſome time afterwards, Ariſtar- 

| chus Came to ſee Socrates, and related the whole 

matter to him with great content, and told 
him the Women began to complain that none 

but he was idle. Why do you not put them 


in mind, ſaid Socrates, of the Fable of the Dog. 
For in the Days when Beaſts could ſpeak, the 


Sheep ſaid to her Maſter, You are a ſtrange 
Man, we yield you Wool, Lambs, and Cheeſes, 
and yet you give us nothing but what we can 


get upon the ground : And the Dog, who 


brings you in no Profit, is kindly us'd, for you. 
feed him with the ſame Bread you eat your 
ſelf. The Dog over-hearing this complaint, 
without reaſon that 1 
1 am 


antwer'd her: It is not 


Fable of the Dog 
and the Sheep. 
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am us'd ſo well: It is I who protect you ; It 

is I who hinder Thieves from taking you 4. 

way, and Wolves from ſucking your Blood : If 


1 were not always keeping watch about you, 
you would not dare ſo much as to go to feed. 


This anſwer was the reaſon, that the Sheep 
yielded freely to the Dog, the Honour ey | 


pretended to before. Do you too let the 
Ladies know in like manner, that you are their 


Guard, and that you watch over them for 
their ſafety, like a faithful and courageous 
Dog: Tell them, that becauſe of you no Man 
dares hurt them, and that it is by your means, 


that they live at eaſe and in ſafety. 


Converfation of Another time, meeting with one of his old 


Socrares with 


B Friends whom he had not ſeen a great while 


before, he enquir'd of him from whence he 
came. At preſent, anſwer d Eutherus, I come 


not from abroad; but towards the end of the 
War, I return'd from a Voyage I had made: 
For after having loſt all the Eſtate I had upon 
the Frontiers, and my Father having left me 


"thing in Attica, I was forc'd to work for 
my living; and I believe ir better to do fo, 
than co be troubleſome to others: Beſides, 
can no longer borrow any thing, having no- 


jp Miſerable condi. thing left to Mortgage. And how much lon— 


tion of Eutherus, | 


ger, ſaid Socrates, do you think you ſhall be 
able to work for your living? Alafs | but a 
lürtle While, anſwer d Eutberus. Neverthelels, 
reply d Socrates, when you come to be old, it 
vill coſt you ſomething to maintain your lelt, 
and yet you will not then be able to earn any 
thing. You lay very true. You were belt 
they, continu'd Socrates, employ your ſelf now 
uin Buſinels that will enable you to lay by ſome- 
thing for your old Age, and get into the {cr- 
vice of ſome rich Man, no has occaſion for 
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an Oeconomiſt, to have the inſpection over 
his Workmen, to gather in his Fruits, to pre- 


F ferre what belongs to him ; that he may re- 


ward you for the ſervice | you do him. Eu- 
Neri reply'd, I ſhould find it very difficult 
to ſubmit to be a Slave, Yet, ſaid Socrates, 
the Magiſtrates in Republicks, and all that are 
in Imployments, are not therefore reputed 
Slaves: On the contrary, they are eſteem'd 


honourable. Be it how it will, ſaid Eutherus, 


I can never bring my Mind to ſuffer that an- 


| other Man ſhould blame me. And yet, ſaid 


Socrates, you would be very much puzzied to 


find any one Action, whole cvery circum- 


ſtance was exempt from Blame. For it is ve- 


ry difficult to be fo exact as not to fail ſome- 
times, and even tho we ſhould not have fail'd, 
tit is hard to eſcape the cenſure of bad Judges: 
And I ſhould very much wonder if in what 
| you now do, no Man ſhould find any thing 
amiſs. What you are therefore to obſerve, is 
to avoid thoſe who make it their buſineſs to 
find fault without reaſon, and to have to do 
with more equitable Perſons ; to undertake 
What you can perform, to refuſe what ſurpaſ- 
ſes your bee and when you have under- 
| taken any thing, to accompliſh it as well as 
you can. Thus you will be leſs ſubject to be 
blam'd, you will find relief to your Poverty, 
© you will lead an caſier Lite, you will be out 
| of danger, and you will provide ty ficiently L 
I for the neceſſities of your old Age. 


One day Crito complain d to him, that it 


was very difficult for a Man who wouid keep 
what he had, to live in eAthens ; for, ſaid he, 
Tam now fr d by ſome Men, tho' I never did 


them the leaſt injury, but only becaule they 
know that 1 had rather give them a litele Mo- 
„ ney 


Fooliſh flame, | 


There is nothing 
ſo well done bur 
ris cenſur'd. 


Converſation be- 
tween SCCratles 
aud Crito. 


The Rich are 2 
Prey to Back- 


Neceſſiy of ha- 
ving . pens of 


eh ay 60 2 great 


The 3 Things | 


ney, than imbroil my ſelf in the Troubles of 
Law: Socrates ſaid to him, Do you keep Dogs 
to hinder the Wolves from coming at your 
Flocks ? Crito anſwer'd, You need not doubt 
but I do. Ought you not likewiſe, reply d 
Socrates, to keep a Man, who were able to 
drive Away. all thoſe that "trouble you without 
_ cauſe? I would with all my Heart, ſaid Crito, 
but that I fear, that in the end he too would 
turn againſt me. Why ſo, ſaid Socrates ; is it 
not better to ſerve a Man like you, and to re- 
ceive favours from him, than to have him for 
an Enemy ? You may be certain that there 
are in this City many Men who would think 
themſelves very happy to be honour'd with 
your Friendſhip. After this they happen dito 

Tee a certain Perſon, nam'd eArchedemus, who 
was a Man of very good Parts, Eloquent, and 

extreamly skilful in the management of Af- 
fairs; but withal, very poor; for he was not 
of a humour to take all he could get, but he 


lov'd honeſt Men, and ſaid, That nothing was 
more bale, than to get a livelihood by intorm- 


ing and backbiring. Crito calt an Eye upon 
him, and as often as they brought him any 
Corn, or Wine, or Oil, or any other Thing 
from his Country- houles, he ſent him ſome of 
it, when he offer d 8 Sacrificcs, he invited him to 
| ths ; Feaſts, and ſhew'd him many Civilicies of 
the like nature: eArchedemus, ſeeing the Doors 
of that Houſe open to him at all times, and 
that he always found ſo favourable a reception, 
laid aſide all his former Dependances, and 
5 pinn d himſelf who! ly upon Crito: Then he 
made it his buſineſs immediately to enquire 
into ths Characters of thoſe Perſons who gare 
bim any Trouble, and found them to be guil- 
Ty ot many, Crimes, and Bak they had a great 
" mY is 25 
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number of Enemies. This encourag d him to 
take them to task, and he proſecuted one of 
them for a Crime, "which would have ſubject- 
cd him to a corporal Puniſhment, or at leaſt 


to a pecuniary Mulct: This Fellow, who 


| knew his Care to be bad, and could not juſti- 


ty himſelf, employ'd all ſorts of Stratagems to 


get rid of A rehedemus, who nevertheleſs would 
not quit his hold, till the other had diſcharg'd 
| Crito, and given him Moncy to beot. He 
| manag'd ſeveral of his Affairs with like Suc- 
ceſs, which made Crito be thought happy in 
having him: And as when a Shepherd has an 


excellent Dog, the other Shepherds are glad 


to bring their Flocks near his, that they may 


be ſafe likewiſe: So ſeveral of Crito's Friends 
began to make their Court to him, and beg'd 
„ him to lend them Archedemus to defend them. 
He, for his part, was glad to oblige Crito; and 
it was obſerv'd at lengrh, that not only Crito 
livd undiſturb'd, but all his Friends likewiſe ; 
and if any one Teproach'd Arcbedemus, that Fr 


| Intereſt had made him a flatterer of Crito, he 


_ anſwer'd him : Which doſt thou think. moſt 5 


diſhonourable; to do Services to Men of Qua- 


lity, from whom we have receiv'd tavours, and 
to enter into their Friendſhip to declare War 5 
againſt ill Men; or to endeavour to prejudice 
Menof Honour, and to make them our Ene- 
miss, that ill Men may be our Priends? From 
| thenceforward Crito contracted a ſtrict Friend- 
ip with Archedemus, and all bis Friends had | 


likewiſe a great reſpect for him. 
Socrates {aid once co Diodorus ; If one of yo our 
Slaves ran away, would you give your ſelf any 


trouble to find him? He anſwer'd, yes cer- 
| tainly, and I would give publick Notice, and 
H promile a Reward co any chat brought him to 
— | 7 es wy me. 


Sone rſation be- 
tweet Socrates 


and Diodorus. 


88 
We ought to re- 


lieve the Wants 
of our Friends, 


[Maxim of 1 


| Manager „ 
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me. And if one of them were ſick, would ycu 
take care of him, and ſend for Phyſicians to 


endeavour to fave his Life? Without doubt! 


would. Socrates reply d, And if you ſaw one of 


your Friends, that is to ſay, 2 Perſon who rc . 
ders you a thouſand times more ſervice than a 


Slave, reduc'd to extream Want, ought you 
not to relieve him? I ſpeak this to you on ac 


count of Hermogenzes. You very well know 


he is not ungrateful, and that he wou Ad 


ſcorn to receive the leaſt favour from you, 


and not return you the like. You know lik 


_ wile that a great number of Slaves are not to be 


valu'd like one Man who terves willingly, wh 


ſerves with Zeal and Aﬀection, and w 0 8 ne 
only capable of doing what he is bid; but wh 


can likewiſe, of himſelf, think of many things 


that may be of ſe ervice to us: Who reaſom 


well, who foreſees what may happen, and from 
whom we may expect to receive good advice. 
Now the beſt Managers hold it as a Maxim, 


chat when we find any thing of value to be 
ſold cheap, we ought to buy it. Think of it 
therefore, for as Times now go, you may pro- 
cure your ſelf many Friends at a cheap rate, 
Diodorus reply'd: You ſay right, and therefore 
pray ſend Hermogenes to me Excuſe me in ch. it, 
anſwer'd Socrates; You would do as well to go 
to him your ſelf, as to ſend for him. This Pit 
_ courſe was the reaſon that Diodorus went to 


ermegenes, and for a ſmall gratification obiig'd 


| him to be his Friend : After which, Hermogene; 
took particular care to pleaſe Diedoras, and 
 fonghr all n of ſerving him, and © Ct 


giving him content. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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led age in it, 


thoſe who were deſirous 

to qualifie themſelves for 

imployments of Truſt and 
Honour, by : :dviſing them 

10 to appiy t themſelves dili- 

2 gently to che itudy of their 

Duty, chat they might ee now 8 
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Diony ſodorus 


tal hes the Art 


War. 
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Having heard, that there was arriy'd at 
Athens one Dionyſodorus, who undertook to teach 
the Art of War, he made the following Dif. 
courſe to one of his Friends, who Cong 
to one of the higheſt Poſts in the Army. 


were a ſcandalous thing, ſaid he to him, r 2 


Man who aims to be Chief over others, to 


Importance of 
the Othce of a 
General, 


Fe ts not 2 Ce-. 

- neral who com- 
mands, but he 
o/ 
©» command. 
„„ ſerves ro 


how to co >Mmand: For as a Man who can 
play on the Lute, is a player on the Lute, tho 
| he never touches the Inſtrument; and as he 
Who 15 knowing in the Art of Phyſick, is a 
Phyſician, 


who K. 0s 


neglect to learn how to command, when ſo 


fair an opportunity ofters: Nay, E think he 
would rather deſerve to be punifh'd, than the 


Man who ſhould undertake to make a Statue, 
without having learnt the Sculptor's Trade: 
For, 2s in War, 


the whole Fortune of the ke. 
pub! lick is truſted to the General, it is to be 


preſum'd, that his good Conduct will produce 
good Succet Tes, and that his Faults will be 
tolouwd wich great Loſſes. 


And the refore, & 
Man who Mould neglect to make himſelf c 


pable of ſuch an imployment, and yet proceed 
to it, ought to be ſeverely puniſh'd. By thei: 
+ RE; alons he perſuaded this Young Man to get 


himicit inſtructed. Some time aer this, hap- 


pening to be in company with him, he ſaid 


to all' who were preſent: If you remember, 
Gentlemen, Homer, ſpeaki ing of Agamemmon, 
gires him the Surname of Venerable : And are 
not you of Opinion that this young Man de- 

be more reſpected, ſince he knows 


tho 10 this 


110 7 1G 


never practice; 


Voung M: an having caurnt to command, is be- 


come a General, tho' not a Man of us ' ſhoul Id 
ever give our Voic e to make him ſo. 
_ contrary, 
not how to command, ro get © Himſcif choſen ; . 


On the 
it is in vain for him who knows 


he 
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he will not be one jot a better General for it, no 
more than he who knows nothing of Phytick, 
zs a better Phyſician, becauſe he has the repu- 

| cation of being one. Then turning towards 
the young Man, he went on: But becaule it 
may happen that one of us may have the Ho- 
nour of commanding a Regiment or a Com- 
| pany in the Troops that are to compoſe your 
Army, to the end we may not be intirely ig- 
norant of the military Art, pray tell us, by 
What he began to inſtruct you: By what he 
ended, anſwer'd the young Man, for he ſhew'd 
me only the Order, that ought to be oblerv'd 
in an Army, either in marching, encamping, 
or fighting. But what is that, ſaid Socrates, 
in compariſon of the many other Duties in- 
cumbent on a General: He mult befides, take 

care for the preparations of War: He muſt 
| furniſh the Soldiers with neceſſary Ammuni- 
tion and Proviſions ; he muſt be inventive, la- 

| borious, diligent, patient, quick of apprehen- 
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ſion: He muſt be mild and rigorous together: 


| He muſt be open and cloſe : He mult know _ 
| to preſerve his own, and take what is anothers : 

lle muſt be prodigal and a Ravager ; he muſt 

be liberal and covetous ; he mult be wary and 
E undertaking. I confeſs that he ought to know 
| likewiſe how to draw up his Troops in order 
of Battle: And indeed Order and Piſcipline 
are the moſt important things in an Army, and 


Excellent Com- 
pariſon touching 
the Order ot an 


without them, it is impoſſible to have an x 


other ſervice of the Troops, than of a con- 
tus d heap of Stones, Bricks, I imber and Tiles: 
But when every thing is in 1G due place, as in 
a Building, when the foundations and the co- 
E Vering are made of Matcriais that will not 
grow rotten, and no wet can damage, fuch as 
ae Stones and Tiles, and when the Bricks 0d 
TTT the 


tome Maſters. 
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the Timber are imploy'd in their due places in 
the body of the Edifice, they all together make 


a Houſe, which we value among our mot 


conſiderable Enjoyments. Here the young 


Man, interrupting him, ſaid : This compari- 


fon puts me in mind of another ching that 


Gencrals ought to obſerve ; which is, to 1 ace 


their beſt Soldiers in the firſt and laſt ranks, 


Imper inence of 


and the others in the middle; that thoſe in 
the firſt rank may draw them on, and thoſe in 
the laſt puſh them forward: He has taught 


ycu too, ſaid Socrates, how to know the good 


Pa the bad Soldiers aſunder, otherwiſe this 


ule can be of no uſe to you: For if you were 


= reckon Money upon 4 Table, and were or- 


der'd to lay the beſt at the two ends, and che 


wWourſt in the middle, how could you do this, 
jf you had not been ſhewn how to diſtinguiſl. 


between the good and the bad? Indeed, re- 


ply'd d che young Man, he did not teach me 


What you mention, and 1 ſuppoſe we mult 
learn of our ſelves to diſcern” the good Sol. 


diers from the bad. If you will, continu'd 


Socrates, let us conſider how A General ought. 


to govern himſcif in this matter: If it wer? 


to take any Moncy, ought. he not to make 
the met} covetous march in the Front? If it 
Were an Action of great Peril, ought he nor 
to fend the moſt ambitious, becauſe they are 
the Men, who out of a defire cf Glory, throw 
5 eee headlong into Dangers? And as 
for them, you would not be much roubled to 


know them, for they are forward enough in 


diſcovering themielves But tell me: When 
this Maſter ſhew'd you 25 di lere nt ways of 


ordering an Army, "did he tell you when to 


make ule of one way, and when 'of another? 
_ He antwer'd, not at all. And yer, repiy - 


Scr, 


of Socrates. 93 


| Socrates, the Order is to be chang'd according 
to the different occaſions. He taught me no- 
| thing of that, ſaid the young Man. Go to 


him hen, added Socrates, and ask him con- 


cerning it: For if he know any thing of the 


matter, and have ever ſo little Honour, he 
will be aſham'd to have taken your Money, 
and ſend you away ſo ill inſtructed. 
Another time he ask'd a General, whom The Duties of « 


| the eAthenians had lately choſen. Why Homer 80 Frm... 


calls Agamemnon the Paſtor of the People? Is 
it not, ſaid he, becauſe as a Shepherd oughe 
to take care of his Flocks, that they be well, 
and want for nothing: So a General ought to 
take care to keep his Souldiers always in a 
good condition, to ſee they be ſupply d with 
Proviſions, and to bring to a happy iſſue the 
deſign that made them take Arms, which is 
to overcome their Enemies, and to live more 


happily afterwards? And 'why does the ſame 
| Poet Ae Agamemmon likewiſe for b cing, _ 


At once a gracious s Privce, and generous Warrior 2 Lind 3 2 


. bor or is it not true, -that to gain a Prince the 


Character of being Generous and a Warriour 
too, it is not ſufficient to be brave in his o] rn 


* perlon, and to fight with intrepidity; but he 
muſt likewiſe animate the whole Army, and 
be the cauſe that every Soldier behave himſelf | 
| like him: And to gain the reputation of a. 
®B gd and gracious Prince, it is not enough to 
have ſecur d his private Affairs, he mult alſo | 
take care that Plenty and Happineſs be ſeen 
in all places of his Dominions. For Kings 
are not choſen, to take care of themſelves on- 


ly, but to render happy the People who chuſe 
. All People engage in War only to ſe- 
— cure 
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The Idea of 2 


good Prince. 


_ Converſation of 


Socrates with 2 
General ot Hoſe, 


| The * os 2 
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cure their own Quiet, and chuſe Commanders 


that they may have Guides to conduct them to 
the end which they propoſe to themſelves: A 
General therefore ought to prepare the way 


of good Fortune to thoſe who raiſe him to 
that dignity : This is the moſt glorious ſucceſs 


he can defire, as nothing can be more igno- 
minious ro him than to do the contrary. "We 
ſee by chis Diſcourle, that Socrates deſigning 
to give the Idea of a good Prince requir'd 


ſcarce any thing of him but to render his Sub- 


jects happy. 


Diſcourſe to a General of the Cavalry. What 


was your reaſon, ſaid Socrates, to deſire this 
Office ? I cannot think it was that you might 
march firſt at the head of the Cavalry: For 
the Horſe-Archers are to march before you. 


Nor can I believe it was to make your ſelf be 


known, for no Men are more generally known 
than Madmen. Perhaps it was becauſe you 
thought you could mend what was amils 
in the Cavalry, and make the Troops better 


than they are, to the end that if the Republick 


ſhould have occaſion to uſe them, you might 


be able to do your Country ſome ſignal Ser- 


vice. That is my deſign, anſwer'd the other. 


General of Horſe, It were well you could do this, ſaid Socrates : 


But does not your Office oblige you to have 
an Eye on the Horſes and Troopers? Mot 
certainly. What courſe will you then take, 
continued Socrates, to get good Horſes? It is 
not my butineſs to look to that, reply'd the 
General, every Trooper muſt take care for 
himſclt. And what, ſaid Socrates, if they bring 
you Horſes whoſe Feer and Legs are good for 
—norhing, or that are ſo weak and lean, that they 
can t bop 115 with the others, or ſo reſtiff and 


vicious 


| have een told tier he kiel tte following. 


Ly 
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| vicious, that it would be impoſſible e to make. 


| them keep their ranks, what good could you 
| expect from ſuch Cavalry : what ſervice would 
| you be able to do the State: I cu are much in 


95 


the right, Socrates, and I promiſe you I will 


; take care what Horſes are in my Troops. And 


will you not have an Eye likewiſe on the 


Troopers? He anſwer'd; Yes. In my Opinion 
| then, ſaid Socrates, the firſt thi ig you ought 
to Jo is to make them learn to get a Horle- 


| back. No doubt of it, reply'd the General, 


for they would the more calily eſcape if they 


ſhould happen to be thrown off their Horſes. 2 


Socrates Went on; You ought alſo to make 


them exerciſe, ſometimes here, ſometimes 


there,, and particularly in places like thoſe 
| where the Enemy generally 1 is, that they may 


be good Horſemen in all ſorts of Countries: 


For when you are to fight, you will not ſend 


to bid the Enemy come to you in the Plain, 
where you us d to excrciſe your Horſe. You | 
| muſt train them up likewile to lance the 
Spear; and if you would make them very 


brave Fellows, you muſt inſpire them with 4 


Principle of Honour, and inflame them with 


q rage againit the Encmy. Fear not, ſaid he, that 


4 will ſpare my labour. But have you, re- 


ſum'd Socrates, thought on the Means, to make 


| your ſelf obey” d? for without chat, all your 


brave Troopers wall ſignitie nothing to you. 
It is true, ſaid he, but how ſhall I gain that 
Point of chem? Know you not, ſaid Socrates, 


| thar in all things Men readily obey thoſe. 


| Whom they believe mol. capable? Thus in 
| our ſickneſs, we moſt willingly ſubmit to the 
Preſcriptions of the beſt Phyiician: At Sea, 
| tothe moſt skilful Pilot, and in affairs of Agri- 
| Culture, to him who has moſt Experience in 


Who they are 
hon we molt 
& readily 


1. 


Sbey. 
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All this I grant you. It is then to be Fre: 


umd that in the conduct of the Cavalry, he 
who makes it appear that he underſtands it 
| beſt, will be the Perſon whom the others will 
be beſt pleas d ro obey. But if I let them ſee 


that I am moſt worthy to command, will 


that be enough to make them obey me? ? Yes 
certainly, ſaid Socrates, if you can perſuade 


them beſides, that their Honour and Safety de- 


pend on that Obedience. And how ſhall I be 
able to make them ſenſible of it? Wich lels 
trouble, anſwer'd Socrates, that it would be to 


prove that i it is better to be virtuous than vi- 


cious. Then a General, added the other, 
_ ought to ſtudy the Art of Speaking well? Do 
you imagin, ſaid Socrates, that he will be able 
to execute his Office, without ſpeaking a 
Word? It is by Speech that we know what 
the Laws command us to learn for the conduct 
of our Lives: No excellent Knowledge can be 
attaind without the uſe of Speech: The beſt 
method to inſtruct is by Diſcourſe, and they 
who are chorowly vers'd in the Sciences, ſpeak 
wich the applauſe of all the World: Bur have 
you oblerv'd, continu'd he, that in all ſorts 
of occaſions, the eAthenians diſtinguiſh them- 
_ - felves- above all the Greeks, and that no Re- 


publick can ſhew ſuch Youths as that of 


eAthens? For Example : When we ſend from 

hence a Choire of Muſicians to the Temple of 

_ eApollo in the Iſle of Delos, it is certain thut 
none comparable to them are ſent from other 

15 Cities: Not that the eAthenians have better 

5 Voices than the others, nor that their Bodies 
The love of Ho- ATC more robuſt and better made: But the rea- 


nour makes 


ſon is, becauſe they are more fond of Honcur, 
and this deſire of Honour is what excites Men 
to excellent Actions. | Do not you think there- 


fore, | 
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fore, that if good care were taken of our Ca- 
e valry, it would not excel that of other Na- 
© WW tions, in the beauty of Arms and Horſes, in Or- 
der or good Diſcipline, and in bravery in fight ; 
provided the «Athenians were perſuaded that 
| W this would be a means to acquire them re- 
S WW nown? Jam of your Opinion. Go then and 
© WW take care of your Troops, ſaid Socrates, make 
chem ſerviceable to you, that you may be ſo 
do the Republick. Sg WF gr es Ts, 
s Another time, Socrates meeting I jcomschi- eee ie 
0 , who was coming from the Aſſembiy where dil 
A they had choſen the Magiſtrates, ask'd him, 
| of whom they had made choice to command 

the Army? Nicomachides anſwer'd. Alas! the Juf complaint of 
Athenians would not chuſe me, me, who e 

have ſpent all my Life in Arms, and have gone 

through all the degrees of a Soldier: Who 

have been a private Sentinel, then a Captain, 

then a Colonel of Horſe, and who am cover'd 

all over with Wounds that I have receiv'd in 

Battels, (at theſe Words he bar'd his Breaſt, 

and ſhew'd the large cicatrices which were 
| remaining in ſeveral places of his Body) but 
| they have choſen Antiſthenes, who has never es {1 
| ſerv'd in the Infantry, who even in the Ca- _ „ I 
| valry never did any thing remarkable, and N 
| whoſe only Talent conſiſts in knowing how | 
| to get Money. So much the better, faid So- 
| crates, for then the Army will be well paid. 

A Merchant, reply'd Nicomachides, knows how 
| to get Money as well as he; and does it fol- 

low from thence that he is fit to be a General? 
| You take no notice, reply'd Socrates, that An- 
| tiſthenes is fond of Honour, and deſirous to 
excel all others in whatever he undertakes ; 

Which is a very neceſſary qualification in a 

| General, Have you not oblery'd that when- 
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ever he gave a Comedy to the People, he al. 
ways gain'd the Prize? There is a great deal 
of f difference, anſwer d Njcomachides, between 
commanding an Army, and giving Order; 
concerning a Comedy. Nevertheleſs, ſaid S. 


_ crates, eAntiſthenes underſtands not Muſick, he 


knows not the Laws of the Stage ; but he 


found out thoſe who are excellent! in br 


matters, and by their advice ſucceeded ſo wel 


"NN jeomachides continud; And when he is at 
the head of the Army, muſt he have ſome 


likewiſe to give Orders, and to fight for him! 
Be that as it will, reply d Socrates ; but if, as 

he has taken care to do when he gave the Co- 
medies, ſo for the War too, he always make 
choice of thoſe who are moſt knowing in the 


Art, to adviſe him, he is ſure to ſurpals all 


that are in the ſame imployment with him. 


ſelf: And it is very likely that he will be bet. 


ter pleas d to expend his Treaſure to obtain 
an intire Victory over the Enemy, which will 


redound to the Honour and Intereſt of the 
whole Republick, than to be at a great Expence 


Tor Shows, to overcome his Citizens in mag- 


nificence, "and to gain a Victory, which can 
be honourable to none but himſelf, and thole 
of his Tribe. We muſt then conclude, 1aad 


| Nicomachides, that a Man who knows well 


how to give a Comedy, knows well how to 
command an Army? We muſt conclude, an- 
Awer'd Socrates, that every Man who has judg: 
ment enough to know the things that are ne- 


ceſſary for his deſigns, and can procure them, 


can never fail of Succeſs, whether he Concert 


 _ Himlelf with the Stage, or govern a State, or 


command an Army, or manage a Family, In- 


deed, reſum'd Nicomachides, | could never hae 


thought You would have cold me too, n 
. 


* min em 1 Nen 
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u ill Oeconomy be good for, When th 
to come to blows? ? Ah, ſaid Soc rates, it is 5 aa 
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good Oeconomiſt would make a good Gene- 
ral. Come on, ſaid Socrates, let us examin 
wherein conſiſts the Duty ofthe one and of the 
other, and ſee what relation there is between 


| theſe two conditions. Muſt not both of them 


T9 


Of the relation 
be ween an Og- 
cConomilt aud A 
General, 


keep thoſe that are under them in ſubmiſſion 


and obedience? I grant it. Muſt not both of 


them take care to imploy every one in the 
buſineſs he is fit for? Muſt they not puniſh 


thoſe who do amiſs, and reward thoſe that do 


well? Muſt they not make themlelvcs be lov'd 


of thoſe they command ? Ought they not alike 
to ſtrengthen the emſelves with Friends to aſſiſt 


them upon occaſion? Ought they not to know 


how to preſerve what belongs to them, and 
to be diligent and indefatigable in the bertor⸗ 
mance of their Duty? I own, anſwer' d N- 


comachides, that all 1 705 have aid concerns 
chem equally ; but if they were to fight, it 


would not be. the ſame as to both of- them. 


F Why 2 faid Socrates, have not both of them 
Enemies? They have. And, would it not be 


the advantage of both, to get the better of 
them? I allow it, ſaid AN jcomachid: 35 hos What : 


are 


it will be moſt neceſſary : For when ts 


good Oeconomiſt ſees that the greateſt Pro- 


fit he can get, is to overcome, and that the 


greateſt Loſs he can ſuffer, is to be bearen, he 


will prepare himſelf with all the advamages 


that can procure him the Victory, and will 
carefully avoid whatever might be the cauſe _ 
of his Defeat: Thus when he ſees his Army 
well provided with all things, and in a condi- 


| tion that ſeems to promiſe a good Succeſs, he 


will give his Enemies Battel; but when he 


Wants any ching, he will avoid coming to an 
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Engagement with them. Thus you ſee how 
O:conomy may be of uſe to him: And there- 
fore, Nicomachides, deſpiſe not thoſe who ap- 
ply themſelves to it; for between the conduct 
-Of 2 FR and that of a Stare, the ſole dif- 
ference is that of a greater or leſſer number; 
for as to all be des, there is much conformity 
between them : The chief is, that without 
Men, there could not be any Polity, or any 
Occonomy, that they are ofren executed by 
the ſame Perſons, and that they who are call'{ 
to the Government of the Republick, are the 
very ſame, whom great Men imploy for their 
private Atfairs : Lattly , That they who make 
uſe of proper Perſons for their ſeveral Buſi- 
neſſes, are ſucceſsful in their Oeconomy and 
in Politicks, and that on the contrary, they 
+» whofailin this P *oint, commit Boar Faulrs 1 in 
5 done and in the other. : 
le was agaſturd. Being in company with Pericles, SON of the 
. 3 great rieker he ſaid to him: 1 hope that 
the aikenians put When YOU command the Army, the Repub- 
ro death aner the lick will be more ſucceſsful, and gain more 
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muſe. - glory in their Wars than formerly. 1 ſhould 
| de glad of it, anſwer'd Pericles, but I ſee little 
1 elo of it. We e may bring this matter to 
a Compariſon of the Teſt, ſaid Socrates : Is it not true that the 
ee en, Beocians are not more numerous than the 
"oy wi h their Ene- 
1 es.  eMthenians? I know it. Nor are they either 


2 — Yo 
r 
—— 


braver or ſtronger? True, they are not. Do 

ou believe that they agree better among 

a emſelves? On the contrary, ſaid Pericles 
for there is a great miſunderſtanding between 

| moſt of the Baccians and the Thebans, becauſe 

bf the great hardſhips they put upon them: 
Vexertheleb a And we have nothing of this among us. Put 
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f SOCRATES. 
Qualities that naturally puſh Men on to ex- 
poſe themſelves for the ſake of Glory, and of 
their Country. Pericles an{wer'd, the eAthe- 
nian come not ſhort of them in either of thoſe 


qualities. Ic is true, reply'd Socrates, that there 
is no Nation whoſe Anceſtors have done braver 


Actions, and in greater number than thoſe of 


the A rhenians : And theſe domeſtick Examples 
excite us to Courage, and create in us a true 
love of Virtue and Bravery. Notwithſtanding 
all this, continu'd Pericles, you ſee that after 
the defeat of Tolmides at ' Lebadia; where we 
loſt a thouſand Men, and after another misfor- 


tune that ha appen'd to Hippocrs tes before De- 


lum, the Greatneſs of the efrbmians is ſunk 
ſo low, and the Courage of the Brocians lo © 
increas'd, that they, who even in their own. 


Country durſt not look the eAthenians in the 
Face, without the aſſiſtance of. the Lacedemo- 
nians, and of the other States of the Pelops- 
reſus, now threaten Atiica, with their fin ile 
Forces: And that the A. bens 7s Who — 


ravag'd Brocia, when it was not defended by 


; foreign Troops, begin to fear in their turn 
that the Breocians will put Attica to Fire and 


Sword. In my Opinion, anſwer d Socrates, a 
Governour ought to be well pleas d to find a 
os in ſuch a condition: For fear makes 


a People more careful, more obedient, and 
more ſupple; whereas 4 too great Security 15 
attended with careleſſneſs, luxury and diſobe- 

dience. This is plainly ſce en in Men who are 
at Sea: When they ſcar not any thing, there 

is nothing in the hip but Confuſion and Diſ- 

order: But when they apprehend that they 
ſhall be attack d by Pyrates, or that a Tempeſt = 
is hanging over their Head, they not only do 
| Whatever they are commanded, but even ob- 
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The Memorable Things 
ſerve a profound ſilence, waiting the Order of 
their Captain, and are like Men dancing at 4 
Ball, in regard to the great regularity that 
reigns among them. Let us reſolve then, ſaid 

Pericles, that the eLthenians are obedient : But 

how ſhall we do to create in them an emula- 


tion to imitate the Virtue of the Antients, 
to equal their Reputation, and to reſtore the 
How to ſtir np happineſs of their Age in this? Socrates an- 


Nee”: we ſfwer'd, If we would have them make them 
5 ſelves maſters of an Eſtate, that is in the pol- 
ſion of others, we need only tell them, that 
it is deſcended to them from their Forefathers ; 
and they will immediately be for having it 


again: If we would encourage them to take 
the firſt rank among the Virtuous, we muſt 
perſuade them that it is their due from all An- 
tiquity, and that if they will take care to pre- 
ſerve to themſelves this Advantage, they will 
infallibly likewiſe ſurpaſs others in Power: 
We muft frequently repreſent to them, that 
the moſt ancient of their Predeceſſors were 


highly efteem'd on account of their great Vir- 


tue. You would be underſtood, ſaid Pericles, 
to ſpeak of that difference among the Gods, 


of which the People of Atbens, in the Days 


„rene i 4 f. Of Cecrops, were choſen Arbitrators, becaule 


mous paſſage of Of their Virtue *. You are in the right, laid 
Varro, relating 155 5 | „„ | e 5 
to this Story, in the 


ſuited the Oracle or Delphos, Who anſwer'd, That the Olive-Tree repreſemed Minerva, 


and that the Water fignify?d Neptune: And chat theſe Gods offer;vg themſelves to the Athe- 


mans, to be Patrons of their City, it was in their Power to chuſe which of them they 


| . 8 BY | * 
pleas d. Upon this anſwer, Cecrops allembles all the People, as well Men as Women, 2 d 
Having propo-'d this Choice to them, all the Men gave their Vote for Neptune, and all the 


Women jor Minerva, and upon caiting them up, Minerva was found to nave the 1nazority 


by one Voice. Thus the City was cail'd A hens, from tie Name of tiiat Goddels, ho 
in that Country-Language is call'd Athena Neptune inrag'd at this, ſent a deluge hien 
over ſlow'd the Territories of this City, but they appeas d him by putting ſome Women 
. to dea h; and it was reſclv'd that from the: | ; 
Aſſembly of the Pcople. 


_Tomething differently ; As Ap odor, I. 2. Hygin, Fab. 164. & Ovid. lib. C. Metamorph. 


\ thencetorward they hould have vo Votes in che 
This is what that Author ſays, tho? others relate this Matte: 
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ne 18th Book of St. Auguſtin's City of God, which gave me light to 

tranſlate this Place.  Hertells us, That in the Days of Cecrops, who was the Founder 
of Athens, a bubbling Spring of Water was ſeen io break our ot the Earth on a ſuddain, 

and in another place an Olive-Tree ſtarted up. ; Cecrops aſtoniih'd at this Prodigy, con- 
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Socrates : But I would have them put in mind 
likewiſe of the Birth and Nouriſhment of 


Frictheus, and of the War that was in his time, 
againſt the neighbouring Nations; as alſo of 
that which was made in favour of the Children 
of Hercules, againſt the People of Peloponeſus, 
and in ſhort, of all the other Wars that were 
in the Days of Theſens ; in which our Ance- 
ſtors were always reputed the molt valiant 


Men of their Age. If you think fit, they may 
likewiſe be told what the deſcendants of hels 


Antients, and our Predeceſſors of the laſt Age 
have done. They may be repreſented to them, 
reſiſting ſometimes with their own Forces on- 
ly, the Nations whom all Aſia obey'd, whoſe 
| Dominions extended into Europe, as far as 
Macedonia, and who had inherited a potent 
Empire from their Fathers, together with 
formidable Forces, and who were already re- 
| nown'd for many great Exploits, Sometimes 
| you mult relate to them the Victories they = 
gain'd by Sea and Land, in conjunction with 
che Lacedemonians, Who are likewiſe reputed a 
very brave People. They ſhould be told like- 
- wiſe, That great commotions being ariſen 
among the Greeks, and the moſt part of them 
having chang'd their places of Abode, the 
| eAtherians always continu'd in their Country: 
That they have been choſen by ſeveral People 
do arbitrate their Differences, and that the op- 
preſs d have always fled to them for Protection. 
When I refle& on all this, faid Pericles, I am 
| {urpriz'd to fee the Republick ſo much falln 
oft from what it was. In my Opinion, re- 
| ply'd Socrates, ſhe has behavd her ſelf like 
| thoſe Perſons, who for having too great ad- 


vantage over their Rivals, begin to neglect 


F ticmſelves, and grow in the end puſilani- 


G 4 mous;: 
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mous: For after the eAthenians law themſelves 
rais'd above the other Greeks, they. indulg'd 
_ themſelves in indolence, and became at length 
_ degenerate. What courſe muſt they take, {aid 


Pericles, to regain the luſtre of their antient 


Virtue ? They need only call to mind, ſaid 
| Socrates, What were the Exerciſes and the 
Diſcipline of their Anceſtors, and if like them, 
they apply themſelves to thoſe Practices, they 


will no doubt arrivs at their Perfection: Or if 


they will not govern themſelves by that Ex- 
_ ample, let them imitate the Nations that are 
now uppermoſt, let them obſerve the ſame 
Conduct, follow the ſame Cuſtoms, and be 


aſſur d they will equal, if not ſurpaſs them, 
if they labour to do ſo. Your Opinion, $6: 


crates, therefore is, That Virtue is much 


5 eſtrang d from our Republick ? And indecd, 


when will the eAthenians reſpec old Age, a3 
they of Sparta do; fince they begin, even by 
their own Fat hers, to deride Men {tricken in 
Years? When too will they exerciſe themſclves 
as is done in that Republick, ſince they not 


only neglect the good diſpoſition and activity 


of Body, „ but laugh at thoſe who endeavour to 


Acquire them? When will they be obedient 
to the Magiſtrates, they who make it a glory 
to deſpiſe them When will they be in perfect 
Unity, they who inſtead of aſſiſting, daily 


prejudice one another, and who envy one an- 


other more than they do all the reſt of Man- 
kind? They are every day quarreling in the 
publick and private Aſſemblies: They are cve- 
ry day ſuing one another, and had rather find 
their own Advantage in the ruin of their 
| Neighbours, than get an honeſt Gain by rc 


ciprocally alliſting one another. The Magi 


ſhrates mind not the government of the Re. 


publich 


J ͤĩð 1?J -- -.. To8 
| | publick any farther than their own Intereſts tha 15 3 
| are concern'd, and therefore they ule their f 
| utmoſt endeavours to be in Office and Autho- 

| I rity; and for this reaſon in the adminiſtration 

of the State, there is ſo much Ignorance and 

| [WW Malice; and ſuch Animoſities, and fo many 

> i different Parties among private Perſons. And 

1 much fear that this mifchief will get ſuch A 


/ head, that at length there will be no remedy 

i againſt it, and that the Republick will ſink 
under the weight of its Misfortunes. Fear it 

e not, ſaid Socrates, and do not believe that the 

e Arbenians labour under an incurable Diſeaſe: 

e Do you not obſerve how skilful and obedient 

1, WM they are at Sea; that in the Combars for Prizes 
they exactly obey the Orders of thoſe that pre- 

h WW fide there; and in the Comedies how n 

d, they comply with what they are bid to do? 

2> I ſee it well, anſwer' d Tericles, and cannot but 
wonder that they are ſo ready to obey in thoſe 

in and the like occaſions, and that the military 

es Men, who ought to be the choſen part of the 

ot Citizens, are ſo mutinous and refractory. And 

ty what ſay you, purſu'd Sccrares, to the Senate Pai of the 
o of the Areopagus; are they not all of them TT 
nt Perſons of great Worth? Do you know any 

ry Judges, who diſcharge their Office wich more 

ct Inte grity, and who more exactly obſerve the 


Laws: who more faithfully render Juſtice to 
private Men, and who more worthily acquit 
E themſelves of all manner of Affairs? I blame 
not them, ſaid Pericles, Deſpair not then f 
the Athenians, added Socrates, as of an un- 
| tractable People. But it is in War, reply! d Pe- 
ricles, that much Diſcipline is requir d, and 
much Modeſty and Obedience: And theſe 
things the Aibenians wholly want in that oc 
Shen. Perhaps too, continud Secrates, of 
who 
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The Memorable Things 
who command them know little of thi; 
own Duty. Do you not take notice that no 
Man undertakes to govern a company of Mu. 
ſicians, or of Comedians, or of Dancers, or 
of Wreſtlers, unleſs he be capable of it; and 
that all who take ſuch Imployments upon 
them, can give an account where they have 
| learnt the Exerciſes, of which they are become 
Maſters ? But moſt of our Generals go to lerve 
their Apprenticeſhip in the Army, I know 
very well that you are not of this number, and 
that you have improv'd to your Advantage the 
Time you have ſpent in learning the Art of 
War, and other laudable Exerciſes. I imagin 
Ukewile, that in the Memoirs of your Father, 
the great Pericles, you have found many rare 
Stratagems, and that by your diligence you 
have alſo collected up and down a great num- 
ber of others. Nor do I doubt, but that you 
frequently meditate on theſe matters, that no- 
thing may be wanting in you, that may be of 
uſe to a General. Inſomuch, that if you find 
your ſelf in doubt of any thing, you imme- 
diately have recourſe to thoſe that know it, 
and ſpare neither Preſents nor Civilities, to 
incline them to aſliſt you, and to teach you 
the Things of which you are ignorant. Alas. 
Socrates, ſuid. Pericles, you flatter me; and lay 
of me what you know I do not do; but by 
That you inſtruct me in my Duty. Upon ths 
Socrates interrupting him, I will, faid he, give 
you one advice. Have you not obſerv'd, That 
in the high Mountains, which are the Fron- 
tiers of Attica, and divide it from Baocia, the 
Roads thro' which you muſt of neceſſity pals 
to go from one Country to the other, are 
very rough and narrow? Yes, I have. Tel 
me beſides, have you never heard ſay, PA 
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| of SOCRATES 107 
the Myſians and the Piſidians, who are in poſ- 5 
ſeſſion of advantageous Places where they dwell 
in the Dominions of the Grear Ring, arm TheGreeks gave 
| themſelves lightly, and make continual A e 
roads upon the neighbouring Provinces, and 

by that means are very troubleſome to that 

E King's Subjects, and preſerve their own Li- 

berty? I have heard fo. It is probuble too, 

E continu'd Socrates, That if the eAthenians 

would poſſeſs themſelves of the Mountains, 

that are between Breocia and eAttica, and if 

they took care to ſend thither ſome young Men 

with Arms proper for Inroaders, our Enemies 

would be much prejudic'd by chem, and all 

E thoſe Mountains would be as a great Rampart 
to cover our Country from their Inſults. I be- 

E lieve what you ſay, anſwer'd Pericles, and take 

all the Advices you have given me to be very 

good: If you think them ſo, reply'd Socrates, 
endeavour to put them in practice: For if any 

of them ſucceed, you will receive the Honour, 

and the Republick the Profit ; and even tho 

they ſhould not meet with ſucceſs, the Re- 

publick would have no Inconvemence to ap- 

prehend, nor you the leaſt Diſnonour. 
A young Man, whoſe Name was Glaucon 


4 


1 „ He was Plato 
the Son of Ariſton, had fo fixt it in his Brain . 
to govern the Republick, that before he was 
twenty Years of Age, he frequently preſented 
himſelf before the People, to diſcourſe of AR 
fairs of State: Nor was it in the Power of his 
ERclacions or Friends to dilluade him from that 

Deſign, tho” all the Worid laugh'd at him for 

it, and tho' ſomerimes he was drag d from the - 
Iribunal by force. Socrates had a kindneſs Socrnes en- 
or him, upon account cf Plato, and Charmi- ee 
Ie, and he only it was who made him change = young Man. 
is Retulution ; he met him, and accolted 

13 1 3 a. 
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him in ſo winning a manner, that he fir] 


began with him thus. You have a mind then 
to govern the Republick ? I have ſo, anſwer d 


a more noble Deſign : For if you can Accom- 
pliſh it, you will be abſolute, you will be able 
to ſerve your Friends, you will raiſe your Fa- 
mily, you will extend the bounds of Your 
Country, you will be known not only in 
Athens but through all Greece, and perhaps 


Nations, as did that of Themiſtocles. In ſhort, 
wherever you come, you will have the reſpect 


to Socrates, Who went on in this manner. Put 
it is certain, that if you deſire to be honour d, 
you muſt be uſeful tothe State. Certainly, {ail MW | 


reply d Socrates, tell me, what is the firſt Ser 


glaucen was contidering what to anſwer, when 
Socrates Continud, if you intended to make 


endeavour to make him rich, and thus per- 
haps you will make ir your buſineſs to enrich 
the Republick ? I would, anſwer'd Glauc. 
Socrates reply d. Would not the Way to en- 
rich the Re publick be to encreaſe its Revenue? 
It is very likely ic would, ſaid Glaucon, Tell 


1 Sate, and to how much it may amount? ! 
preſume you have particularly ſtudy d this mat. 
ter, to the end that if any thing ih ould be loft 


it good on another, and that if u Fund mould 
fail on a ace you might immediacci) be 


The Memorable Things 
oblig d him to hearken to his Diſcourſe : He 


Glaucon. You cannot, reply'd Socrates, have 


your Renown will fly even to the barbarous 


and admiration of all the World. "Theſe Word 
footh'd up Glaucen, and won him to give car 


Jlancen. And in the Name of all the Goch 


vice that you pretend to render the State: 


the Fortune of one of your Friends, you would 


je then in what conſiſts the Revenue of the 


on one hand, you might know where to make 


able 


of SOCRATES. 


iy to ſettle another in its place? I proteſt, 


anſwer' d Glaucon, I have never chought of this. 
ell me ar leaſt the Expences of the Republick, 
for no doubt you intend to retrench the ſuper- 
fuous? I. never thought of this neither, laid : 
glaucon. You were beſt then put off to an- 
other time your deſign of enriching the Re- 
| publick, which you can never be able to do, 
while you are ignorant both of its Expencs 
and Revenue. There is another way to en- 
| rich a State, ſaid laucen, of which you take 
no notice, and that is by the ruin of its Ene- 
mies. You are in the right, anſwer'd Socrates: 
But to this end, 'tis neceſſary to be ſtronger 
than they, otherwiſe we ſhould run the hazard 
© of loſing what we have. He therefore who _ 
talks of undertaking a War, ought to know 
the ſtrength on both ſides, to the end that if 
his Party be the ſtronger, he may boldly ad- 
viſe for War, and that if ic be thc weaker, he 
may diſſuade the People from engaging them- 
þ {elves 1 in ſo dangerous an Enterprize. All this 
is true. Tell me then, continu'd Socrates, how 
Eden our Forces are by Sca and Land, : 
and how ſtrong are our Enemies? indeed, 
ſlid Glaucon, J cannot tell you on a ſuddain. 
Ik you have a Lift of them in writing, pray 
© ſhew it me, I ſhould be glad to hear it read. 
1 have it not yet: I ſee then, {41d Socrates, that 


we ſhall not engage in War ſo ſoon: For the 
g greatneſs of the Undertaking will hinder You -- 


| from maturely weighing all the conſequences 

| of it, in the beginning of your Government. 

Bas, continu'd he, you have thought of the 
defence of the Country, you know what Gar- 


riſons are nece ſlary, and what are not; you 


know what number of Troops is ſuſſicient in 


KE and not uff cient in another: Lou wlll _ 


110 The Memorable Things 
cauſe the neceſſary Garriſons to be reinforc d, 
and will disband thoſe that are uſeleſs? | 
ſhould be of Opinion, ſaid Glaucon, to leave 
none of them on foot, becauſe they ruin a 
Country, on pretence of defending it. Burt, 
Socrates objected, if all the Garriſons were ta- 
ken away, there would be nothing to hinder - 
the firſt comer from carrying off what he 
pleas d: But how come you to know that the 
Garriſons behave themſelves ſo ill? Have you 
* been upon the place, have you ſeen them? 
© Not at all: But I ſuſpect it to be fo. When 
therefore we are certain of it, ſaid Socrates, 
and can ſpeak upon better grounds than ſimple 
Cogiectures, we will propoſe this advile to the 
Theſe Mines Senate. It may be well to do fo, ſaid Glaucon. 
 werein di It comes into my mind too, continu'd Socrates, 
Lanrion, not far that you have never been at the Mines of Lil 
dblom Athen:. ver, to examin why they bring not in ſo much 
now as they did formerly. You ſay true, ! 
have never been there. Indeed they ſay the 
place is very unhealthy, and that may excule 
you. You rally me now, ſaid Glaucon. So- 
crates added; but I believe you have at leaſt 
oblerv'd, how much Corn our Lands produce, 
how long it will ſerve to ſupply our City, and 
how much more we ſhall want for the whole 
| Year: To the end you may not be ſurpriz d 
with a ſcarcity of Bread, but may give timely 
Orders for the neceſſary Proviſions. There 1 
a deal todo, ſaid G/aucon, if we mult take care 
of all theſe things. There is ſo, reply'd S6 
crates, and 'tis even impoſſible to manage our 
own Families well, unleſs we know all that 1s 
| Many think Wanting, and take care to provide it. As you 
on cope: ſee therefore that our City is compos'd of above 
who Know no. ten thouſand Families, and it being a difficult 
ting of t. task to Watch over them all at once, why did 


„f SOCRATES. 

you not firſt try to retrieve your Uncles Affairs 
which are running to decay, and atter having 
given that proof of your Induſiry, you might 


have taken a greater Truſt upon you? But 
now, when you find your felt incapable of 


aiding a private Man, how can you think of 
behaving your ſelf ſo, as to be uſeful to a 
whole People? Ought a Man who has not 


ſtrength enough T 38 carry A hundred Pound | 


weight, undertake to carry a heavier Bur- 


den? I would have done good Service to my 


Uncle, ſaid Glaucon, if he would have taken my 
advice. How ! reply'd Socrates, have you not 


hitherto been able to govern the Mind of your 


Uncle, and do you now believe your ſelf able 


to govern the Minds of all the eA1henians, and 
his among the reſt? Take heed, my dear 
Glaucon, take heed leſt a too great deſire ot. 
Glory ſhould render you deſpisd ; conſider 
how dangerous it is to ſpeak and entertain 
our ſelves concerning things we do not under- 
b ſtand : Whar Aa figure | do thole forward and 
E raſh People make in the World, who do fo, 
and judge your ſelf, whether they acquire 
more eſteem than blame, whether they are 
more admir'd than contemn'd. Think on the 
| contrary, with how much Honour a Man is 
regarded, who underſtands perfectly what he 
| fays and what he does, and then you will con- 
fels that Renown and Applauſe have always 
been the recompenſe of true Merit, and Shame 
the reward of Ignorance and Temerity, If 
| therefore you would be honour d, endeavour _ 
to be a Man of true Merit, for if you enter 
upon the government of the Republick, with | 
| 2 Mind more ſagacious than uſual, I ſhall not 


| Wonder if you ſucceed in all ycur Deſigns. 


_ Thus | 
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The Memorable Things © 
Thus Socrates put a ſtop to the diſorderly 
Ambition of this young Man: but in an occa- 
ſion quite contrary, he in the following man- 
ner exhorted Charmidas, the Son of Glaucen, 


He was Uncle of to take an imployment: He was a Man of 
the young Man | | 


nr ee pe Senſe, and more deſerving than-any in the 

& po & Ol, An - | | | | ; | | 

of Plato. fame Poſt ; but as he dreaded the People, he 
maamade great difficulties of engaging himſelf in 

publick Buſineſs. Socrates therefore addreſod 


Converſation of himſelf to him in this manner. If you knew 


Socrates and 


Charmidas. any Man who could gain the Prizes in the 
publick Games, and by that means render him- 


felt illuſtrious, and acquire glory to his Coun- 
try, what would you ſay of him if be refusd 
to offer himſelf to the Combat? I would ſay, 
anſwer'd Charmidas, that he was a mean: ſpirit- 
ed effeminate Fellow. And if a Man were 
capable of governing a Republick, of encrea- 
ſing its Power by his Advices, and of railing 
himſelf by this means to a high degree of 


Honour, would you not brand him likewiſe 
1 with meanneſs of Soul, if he would not pre- 
is ſometimes a Tent himſelf to be imploy'd? Perhaps I might, 


meanelb of Mind ſaid Charmidas; but why do you ask me this 


to avoid an Ol- 


fre, Queſtion? Socrates reply'd ; Becauſe you are 


capable of managing the Affairs of the Re- 
publick, and nevertheleſs you avoid doing 10, 
tho in quality of a Citizen you are oblig d to 


| take care of the Commonwealth. And where- 


42 


in have you obſerv'd this capacity in me * 


| When I have ſeen you in converſation with 
the Miniſters of State, anſwer d Socrates ; for 
if they impart any Affairs to you, I lee you 
give them good advice, and when they com- 


mit any Errors, you make them judicious re- 


monſtrances. Truly, objected Charmidas, there 
is a. great difference between diſcourſing in 
particular, and contending before the iy 


of SOCRATES. 


150 yet, reply'd Socrates, à skilful Arithmeti- 

cian can calculate as well in preſence of ſeve- 

ral Perſons, as when alone; and they who can 
play well upon the Lute in their Cloſets, play 
likewiſe well in company. But you know, 

aid Charmidas, that Fear and Shame, which 

: are ſo natural to Man, affect us more in pub- 

lick Aſſemblies than in private Companies. Is 

; it poſſible, ſaid Socrates, that you can converſe 

0 ne e with Men of Parts and Au- 

thority, and that you ſhould not have afſſu-. 

rance enough to ſpeak to Fools? Are you Aferibliz; of ihe 

afraid to preſent your (elf, before Dyers, Shoo- . 

makers, Maſons, Smiths, Labourers, and Bro- 

| kers: For of ſuch are compos d the popular 

Aſſemblies: This is the ſame thing as to be 

the moſt expert in a Fencing- School, and to 

fear the thruſt of an Ignorant, who never 

| handled a File: Thus you, tho you ſpeak 

| boldly in the preſence of the chicf Men = 

the Republick, among whom there might per- 

| haps be found ſome who would deſpile you, 

| dare not nevertheleſs ſpeak in the preſence of 

a ſtupid Multitude, who underſtand nothing 

in a Affairs cf State, and who are not ca- 

| pable of deſpiſing you, and you fear to be 

laughed at by them. Do they not utually, ſaid 

| Charmidas, laugh at thoſe. who ſpeak beſt? _ 

80 likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, do the men of Qua- 

lity, with whom you converſe every Day; 

and I am ſurpriz d that you have Eloquence 

and perſuaſive Senſe ſufficient to bring theſe | 

| to Reaſon, and that you think not your ſelf 


capable, even to approach the others. Learn Fs an ale 


to have too mean 


to know your ſelf better, Charmidas, and take a0 pimion of ur 


care not to fall into a fault that is almoſt ge- elves. 
neral ; For all Men enquire curiouſly enough 


into che affairs of others ; but they never en- 
"268 ter 
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114 Type Memorable Things 
ter into their own Boſoms, to examin then. 
| ſelves as they ought. Be no longer then thus 
negligent in this matter, conſider your ct 
with more attention, and let not ſlip the occa- 
ſions of ſerving the Republick, and ol rendring 
it, if poflible, more flourithing than it is. This 
will be a Bleſſipg, whole influence will de{cnd 
not only on the other Citizens, but on your 
5 beſt Friends and your felt. f 
Converſation of One day Ariſtippus propos d a captious 
ene e Queſtion to Socrates, meaning to ſurpriz- him, 
eg and this by way of revenge, for his having be- 
or Excellen- fore put him to a ſtand: But Socrates anſwerd 
185 him warily, and as a Perſon who has no other 
deſign in his Converfations than the improve- 


ment of his Hearers. The queſtion which 


eAriſtippus ask d him was, If he knew in 
the World any good Thing: And if Socrates; 
had anſwer d him, that Meat or Drink, or 
Riches, or Health, or Strength, or Courage, 
are good things, he would forthwith av: 
ſhewn him that it may happen that they ar 
very bad; he therefore gave him ſuch an an 
{wer as he ought; and becauſe he knew very 
well that when we feel any indiſpoſition, w: 
earneſtly defire to find a remedy for it, hs ſai. 
to him: Do you ask me, for Example, it | 
know any thing that is good for a Feaver! 
No, ſaid Ariſtippus. Or for fore Eyes, 12 
Socrates? Neither. Do you mean any ching 
that is good againſt Hunger? Not in the lead 


anſwer d Ariſtippus. I promiſe you, ſaid 5 
crates, that if you ask me for a good thigh 
that is good for nothing, I know no lu 
thing, nor have any thing to do with it. 4 
ſeippus preſs d him yet farcher ; and ask d him 
he knew any beautiful Thing. I knew a gfel N 
many, ſaid” Socrates." Are they all like on 


___anotbvit 
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1 another, continu'd Ariſtippus? Socrates an- 
E fver'd, Not in the leaft, for they are very dit- 
| ferent from one another. And how is it poſſi- 
ble that two beautiful Things ſhould be con- 
trary one to the other? This, ſaid Socrates, is 
ſeen every Day in Men: A beautiful make and 
diſpoſition of Body for Running, is very dif- 
Tron from a beautiful make and diſpoſtion 
for Wreſtling : The excellence and beauty of 
a Buckler is to cover well him that wears it; 
on the contrary, the excellence and beauty of 


a2 Dart is to be light and piercing. You an- 


| ſwer me, ſaid Ariſti ippus, as YOu anſwer d me 
before, when I ask d you it you knew any 


© 
m_ 
4 


good Thing. And do you 1 rep! y'd d So- 
crates, that the Good and the Beautiful are dif- 
ferent: Know you not that he Things "chat 


good. When we ſpeak of Men of Honour, 
we join the two qualities, and call them Ex- 


Basket to carry Dung, | laid eAriſtippus. Yes, 


if it be well made, for that uſe; anſwer 0 Sg." 
crates ; and on the contrary, 1 would ſ 1y that 


a Buckler of Gold v was ugly, if it was ill made. 


Would you ſay, purſu e Ariſtipp: is, f that the 
ſame Thing may be beauriful and ugly at 
once? I would ſay that ic might be good and 
bad. Often what is good for Hunger, is bad 


for 1 Feaver : And what is good for a Feaver, 


are beautiful, are good likewiſe in the ſime 
ſenſe. It would be falſe to ſay of Virtue, That 
in certain occaſions i it is beautiful, and in others 


cellent and Good. In our Bodies, Be: aut) and 

Goodneſs relate always to the lame end. In a 

| N all things that are of any uſe in the 
World, are eſteem'd Beautiful and Good, with 

regard to the ſubject for which they are pros. 

per. At this rate you might find beaury in a 


ls Very ba d for Hunger: Often What is beau- 
I Hy ne, . ul 
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tiful to be done in running, is ugly to be don: 
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in wreſtling ; and what is beautiful to do in 


wreſtling, is ugly in running. For all thing; 


are reputed beautiful and good, when they are 


compar'd with thoſe which they become, 4s 


they are eſteem'd ugly and bad, when com- 
par'd with thoſe they do not become. 


Beautiful Houſes 
are inolt conve- 
nmieut. | 


ought to build them, and he reaſon'd thus: 
Ought not he who builds a Houſe, to ſtudy 


Thus we ſee, that when Socrates ſaid that 


beautitul Houſes were the moſt convenient, he 
taught plainly enough in what manner we 


chiefly how to make it moſt pleaſant and moſt 


ings that front towards the South? For the 


convenient. This Propoſition being granted, 
he purfu'd: Is it not a pleaſure to have a 
Houſe that is coo! in Summer, and warm in 


Winter? And does not this happen in Build- 


Beams of the Sun enter into the Apartments 


in Winter, and only paſs over the covering in 
Summer. For this reaſon the Houſes that 


- Front towards the South, ought to be very 
high, that they may receive the Sun in Win- 


ter; and on the contrary, thoſe that Front 
towards the North, ought to be very low, thu: 
they may be leſs expos'd to the cold Winds of 


that quarter: In ſhort, he us'd to ſay, Thar 


he had a very beautiful and very agreeable. 
Houſe, who could live there with eaſe during 
3 | 5 


all the Seaſons of che Lear, and keep there in 


ſafety all that he has; but that for Painting 
and other Ornaments, there Was more trouble 


Ia vehat Places 
Temples ought 
ty be built. 


. 


in them than pleaſure. 


He ſaid farther, That retir'd Places, and 
ſuch as could be {een from far, were very pro- 
per to erect Altars and build Temples in: For 
tho' we are at a diſtance from them, yet it 5 


a ſatis faction to pray in ſight of the holy Pla. 


C 35 
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ces: And as they are a-part from the haunts 


of Men, innocent Souls find more Devotion! in 


approaching them. 

Another time, dei ask'd if Courage can 
be acquir'd, or if it be a gift of Nature, he 
anſwer d; in my Opinion, as we fee many 


Bodies that are naturally more vigorous than 


others, and that better endure fatigue, lo there 
are ſome Souls that are naturally more brave, 


and look Dangers in the Face wich greater 


reſolution. For I fee ſome Men who live 


under the fame Laws, who are cut up in 


the ſame Cuſtoms, and wh are not all equal- 
ly valiant. Nevertheleſs, I belicve that Edu- 


That Exerciſe 


117 


contributes very 
much to a good 


3 cation and Exerciſe add 0 to natural Cu- 


rage. Whence comes it to paſs that the Scy- 
'hims and the Thracians durſt not face the 


Lacedemoniaus With ! 21kes and J argets ; and ON N | 
the contrary, that the Lacedemonians would 


not fight againſt the Thracizns, with Shields 


and Darts; nor againſt the pte With 


Bows. 1 foe it to 'be the fame in 2 Locker 


things, and that When fome Men are bet 


inclin'd by nature for certain things, than 
other Men are, they very much advance and 


perfect the mſelves in thoſe things by ſtudy 


and diligence. This ſhews, wy they who 
are moſt favour'd by nature, 3 


; well as thoſe _ 


to whom ſhe has been lets indulgent, ought to 


apply themſelves aſſiducuſy to the things, by 


which they would gain then intelves. a repu- 


tation. 

He allowed no differe nce 0 1 Know- 
ledge and Temperance, and he he eld, that he 
| Who knows what is good, and embrace S it, 
| who knows what is bad and avoids it, is learn. 

| ed and temperate : And when he was ask d, 


natural Com ple- 
S 


T Bar Tempe- 


raus 


ne beliey 4 chat they who kn o- Very 0 5 
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what ought to be done, but do quite othex- 
wiſe, were learned and temperate? On the 
contrary „„ anſwer'd he, they are very ignorant 
and very ſtupid: For in my Opinion, every 
Man, Who in the great number of poſſible 
things that offer th emſelves to him, can diſcern 
| What is moſt advantageous for him to do, ne. 
ver fails to do it: But all who govern not 
themſelves well, and as they ought, are neither 
; Learned, nor Men of good Morals. | 
That Juſtice and He ſaid | likewiſe, That Juſtice, and every 
every ocher Vir: Other Virtue, is only a Science; becauſe ail 
tue 15 4 Science 
e dhe Actions of Juſtice, and of th e other 8 
Thin whar Ar” kues, are good and honourable ; and that 2 
| tor m the great WO know the beauty of theſe Actions, thiii 
e nothing more charming: As on the Contrary 
they who are ignorant of them, cannot per 
form any one virtuous Action, or do it il, 
if they undertake it. Therefore the Perſon: 
only who poſſeſs this Science, can do goo! 
Actions: But all good Actions are done by 
th means of Virtue . Therefore Vic tue 15 0 
4 SCIENCE. TT 
En. ©. Refaid moreover, That Folly 1s contrary 
to Knowledge; and nevertheleſs he did net 
allow Ig -Orance to be a Folly : Lut that not 
80 know ones ſelf, or to imagin one knows 
What one does not k now, is a Diſcaſe next to 
Folly. And he oblerv'd, That among the 
Vulgar, a Man is not accus'd of Folly, foi be. 
ing miſtaken in Things that are unknown to 
oe of the World, but for miſtaking in 
Things in which no Man miſtakes: As if any 
Man ſhould think bimſelf ſo tall, as to be 
oblig d to ſtoop when he came in at the Gues 
of the City : Or if he thought himſelf 10 
ſtrong, as 0 undertake to carry away Whole 


| Locles oy lis 5 Þ Dack, or to 60 any Other Nils 
fil: 
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E vidhly impoſſible, the People would ſay that 
he had loſt his Wits, which they do not ſay 
of thoſe who commit only {ome ſlight Extra- 
vagances: And as they give the Name of Love 
| to a violent Affection only, ſo they give the 
Name of Folly, once to an extraordinary di 
order of the Mind. 


Reflecting on the nature of Envy, he ſaid, 
That it is an affliction of Mind, which pro- 
ceeds, not from the misfortune of Friends, 


ö the good Fortune of Enenues; but that he 


envious Man is he, who repines and ſaddens at 


Hearers ſeeming to be fn rpriz d that any ſuch 


F - Perſons were to be met with, he prov'd to 


of Envy 


the good Fortune of his e And his 


them, that there are Men of ſuch unaccount- 


able inconſtancy of Temper, in regard to 


their Friends, that they cannot endure to fee 


them in affliction, but they immediately en- 

E deavour to relieve them; and cannot ſ:e them 
in proſperity without Envy: But that this 
is a fault from which good Men are free, 
and never to be loun d bur 3 in Minds GEPray d 


and diſhoneſt. 
As to Idleneſs, kin laid chat his FE 4 obſerv'd 


Ci L, of ittenefs 


that mo{t Men were eh in Action; tor 


they who play at Dice, or who ſerve to make 


. 
He ſaid likewiſe, That the Sceptre 8 


not the King, and that Princes and Gover- 


aours are not they whom Chance or the 


© others laugh, are doing ſomething ; but in 
effect they are idle, becauſe they might im- 
ploy themſelves more uſefully. To which he 
added, That no Man finds le ſure to quit 4 
good Imployment for an ill one; and that if 
TE he did, he would deſerve the greater blame, 
in that he wanted not ſomething to do be- 


He that governs, 
ought to know 
how- to com- 
mand. 


* 4 ee choice 


5 anſwerd, Why do you lay he is at liberty not 
to do ſo, ſceing he will bear the ſmart of it: 


The Atians of « WAYS attended with e damage. And it it 


were ſaid, That a Iyrant is permitted to put 
to death the Men of the beit Parts and Us: 


Ty: ant go not 
11 zpuniſo . 
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choice of the People has rais'd to > thoſs Dig- 
nities, nor thoſe who have eſtabliſh'd them 
ſelves in them by fraud or force, but they 


who know how to command: For if it were 


allow'd, that it is the Duty of a Prince to 
command, as it is the Duty of a Subject to 


obey, he ſhew'd in conſequence of it, That 
in a Ship, where there are ſeveral Perſons, 
the Honour of commanding it is given to 


him who is moſt capable of it, and that all 
obey him without excepting even the Owner 


of the Veſſel: That likewiſe in Husbandry, 
he to whom the Land belongs, obeys his own 
| Servants, if they underſtand Agriculture bet- 
ter than himſelf: That thus the ſick obey the 
Phyſicians, and they who learn Exerciles, 


their Maſters: Nay, That even Women are 
maſters of the Men, in working With the 
Needle, becauſe they underſtand ir better than 
they: In ſhort, That in all things which re- 


quire Care and Induſtry, Men govern them- 
lelves when they think they are capable of 
doing ſo; Otherwile, they leave themſelves 
to the conduct of ſuch as they judge to have 


more capacity, and take care to have them 


ear at hand for that purpoſe. And if any 
1 made him this objection, That a Tyrant 
15 at liberty not to believe the beſt Advices, he 


For every Man, who ſhuts his Ears to good 
- Counſel, commits a fault, and this fault is al- 


_ derilanding in his State; he reply d again, Do 
you think he is not puniſh d in loſing his chief 


Supports, or that he Will be Wir for a ſlight 
Puniſh: 


of s 


Puniſhment ? 2 Is to govern in this manner 
the way to preſerve himſelf; or rather, is 


it not the certain means to haſten his o] n 


Ruin. HE 

Being ask'd, what was the beſt ftudy for 
Man to apply himſelf to, he anſwer'd to do 
| well; and being ask'd farther, it good For- 
tune Was the effect of l On the contra- 
rary, ſaid he, I think good Fortune and Study 


Difference be. 


tween Chance _ 


and Induitry.. 


to be two oppoſite Things: For what I call. 


good Fortune is, when a Man mects With 
what is neceſſary for him, without the trouble 
of ſeeking it; but when he meets with any 
good ſucceſs after a tedious ſearch and labour, 
it is an effect of Study; this is what I call to 


ö do well: And I think that all who take de- 


| light in this Study, are for the moſt part ſuc- 


ceſsful, and gain the eſteem of Men, and the 
affection. of the Gods. Such are they as have 


| renderd themſelves excellent in Oeconomy, 
in Phyſick, and in Politicks : But whoſocver 
knows not any one thing perfectly, is nei- 
ther uleful to Men, nor favour d of the 


. Gods. 
| He was wonderful in all his Comerſanions; 
and when he happen'd to be in company « ven 


thing that might be of ſervi ice to them. Go- 
ing once into the Shop of the Painter Parrba- 


Converſation be- 
tween Socrates. 
and a Painter. 


with working Tradeſmen, he always taid ſome- 


fe, he entertain'd. himſelf with him in the 
following manner. Is not Painting à repre- 
ſentation of all we ſee? For with a few Co- 


lours you repreſent, on a Canvas, Mountains 


and Caverns, Light and Obſcuricy : Lou cauſe 


to be oblerv'd the difference between ſoft 
Things and hard, between Things mooth and 


rough: You give Youth and old Age to Bo- 
dies, and when you would bn a perfect 
8 5 Bean- 
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n being impoſſible to find a Body but 
Te, who being What has ſome defect, your way is to regard 
wo paine a naked ſeveral, and taking What! is beautiful from each 
ot them, you make one that is 1 din 
weald fee rw. all its Parts. We do ſo, ſaid Parrbaſins. Can 
'Wornen of the YOu repreſent likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, what is 
2 ET moſt charming and moſt lovely in the Perſon, 
ſelves betore hun I mean the Inclination £ Tarrhaſius anſwer d. 
rave he ante, How think you we can paint what cannot be 
molt beautiful in EXPrelſs'd by any Propotion, nor with any Co- 
erch ot then. Jour, and that has nothing in common with 

any of thoſe things you mention d, and which 
the Penſil can imitate: In a word, a Thing 
that cannot be ſeen 2 Socrates reply d. Do net 
the very looks of Men confeſs either Hatred 
or Friendſhip. In my Opinion, they do; {id 
Parrbaſius. You can then make Hatred and 
ee appear in the Eyes. 1 own we 
can. Do you think likewile, continu'd Ho 
crates, That in the adverſities and proſperities 
of Friends, they who concern themle}ves ei 
ther way, keep the ſame look with thoſe who 
Are wholly unconcern d for either? By 0 
means, ſaid he, for during the proſperity o 
our Friends, our looks are gay and full of joy * 


but 1 in their adverſity we look clou dy and de, 


jected. This then may be painted likewile! 


; It may. Beſides, laid Socrates, Nag erde 
5 Genefoſity, meanneſs of f Mind, Coward! ce; 
TO Modeſty, Prude nce, Inſolence, Ru? kicity, £ 
appear in the looks of a Man, whecher fring 
or ſtanding. You lay true. | And cangor the 


Penfil imitate all this likewiſe e? It m. a. And 


in which do you take moſt pleaſure, {aid So- 
crates, in regardi: 18 the Picture of a! Man, 


whole exteriour diſco Vers a good natural « dil 
poſition, and beſpe aks an boneft Man; er d. 


one WhO Wears in his ace the marks of a 


| vicid 


F ES Dee ho 28” 


a 
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vicious Inclination? There is no compariſon 
between them, {aid Parrhaſius. e 
Another time, talking with the Sculptor, ts ser 
Clito, he ſaid to him, I wonder not that you and a Statuary, 
make ſo great a difference between the Statue 
of a Man who in running a Race, and that of 
one who {ſtands his ground to wait for his An- 
tagoniſt with whom he is to wreſtle, or to 
| Box, or to play a Prize at all forts of Defence: I 
But what raviſhes the beholders is, That your 
Statues ſeem to be alive : I would fain know 
by what Art you imprint upon them this won- 
derful vivacity ? Clito, ſurpriz d at this que- 
ſtion, ſtood conſidering what to anſwer, when 
Secrates went on ; Perhaps you take great care 
to make them reſemble the living Perſons, _ 
and this is the reaſon that they ſeem to live 
| likewiſe. It is ſo, ſaid Clito. You muſt then, 
| reply'd Socrates, obſerve very exactly, in the 
different poſtures of the Body, what are the 
natural diſpoſicions of all the Parts: For when 
| ſome of them ſtoop down, the others raiſe 
| themſelves up: When ſome are contracted, 
the others ſtretch themſelves out: When ſome 
Aare ſtiff with {training, Others relax them- 
ſelves, and when you imitate all this, you 
make your Statues approach very near the 


Life. Lou ſay true, 1a1d Clito. Is it not true, 
likewiſe, reply'd Socrates, that it is a great 
ſatisfaction to beholders, to ſee all the Paſſions 
of a Man, who is in Action, well expreſs d? 
Thus in the Statue of a Gladiator who is fight- 
ing, you muſt imitate the ſternneſs of Look 
with which he threatens his Enemy: On the 
contrary, you muſt give him, when Victor, 
2 Look of gaicty and content. There is no 
doubt of what you ſay. Therefore, ſaid So 

| crates, an excellent Statuary mult repreſent the 
C e e eien 


— 
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Converixtion of 
Socrates with an 
Armourer. 


ſtures of the Body. bea 
Another time, being in the Shop of Tiſtiar, I we 
the Armourer, who ſhew'd him ſome. Corſe. mu 
lets that were very well made, I admire, {ail I on 
he to him, the invention of theſe Arms, that I fie 
cover the Body in the places where it bas mot dit 
need of being defended, and nevertheleſs are the 
no hindrance to the motions of the Hands and Oh. 
Arms: But tell me why you ſell the Suits f ma 
Armour you make, dearer than the Other we 
Workmen of the City „ fince they are not IV 
ſtronger, nor of better-temper'd or more va- ch 
luable Metal! I ſell them dearer than others, MW Ar 
anſwer' d P;ias, becauſe they are better made wi 
than theirs. In what does this make conſiſt, WW m: 
ſaid Socrates, in the weight, or in the large neßß cr 
cf the Arms? And yet you make chem not v. 
all of the ſame weight, nor of the ſame ſu e, an 
but 55 fir every Man. They muſt be fit, foil. A 
Piſtias, otherwiſe they would be of no uſe. I 
But do you not know, reply d Socrates, that th 
fome Bodies are well thap'd, and others not? [ ar 
now ait well. How then, continu d Socrates, to 
C11. you make a well ſhap'd ſuit of Armour m 
for au ill-ſhap'd Body? Piſtias anſwerd : I: ar 
Will be ſufficient if 1 tre fit for him; for . 
What is fit is well made. You arc of Opini« ns 
then, added Sccrates, that one cannot judge BW d 


made. What do y. ou take that to be, ſaid 71. 
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Actions of the Sou), by the Motions and Po. | mo 


whether a thing be well made, conſidering it 
- me erly in it ſeit, BUT? in regard to the perlon 
- whobts to uſe it: As if you [4d that a Buck! r 
is well m. ade for bim WW Rom i it fits; and in like * 
mauner of 2 ſult 4 f Cl oaths, and any other i 
| thing Wha tloever. it 1 thin 1k; there 15 a Other. 


convenience in B Ly ing a ſuit of Armour well 


l i ac. Secrates antwer 'd. Methinks, 4 ſuit of "ig 


oh 3 NIC I! it 
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our that is well made, does not load the Comenience & | i 


el ag We 


vearer ſo much as one ill made, even tho it mz 


weigh as much. For ill made Arms preſs too a 
much upon the Shoulders, or hang cumbrous mM 
on ſome other Part, and are incredibly unea- 1 =_ 
| fie to wear: But they, which as they ought, 88 — 

diſtribute an equal weight to all the parts . 10 
| the Body ; that join upon the Neck, the 5 x 
Shoulders, the Breaſt, the Back and the Hips. # 
may be faid to be glued to the Body and to 10 
weigh nothing at all, For this, ſaid t,, _ 
F 1 value the Arms I make. *Tis true, that ſome 


chuſe rather to part wh their Mon y, for 
Arms that are gilt and finely carv * but if 
with all this they fit not eaſie upon them, 


methinks they buy a rich Inconveniency. Bo 9 
5 crates Went on; bur ſince the Body is not al - 
ways in the ſame poſture, but ſometimes bends, e 
and ſometimes raiſes it ſelf ſtrait, how can wi 

Arms that are very fit be convenient : and cafie. 4 
They never can, ſaid T;fias. Your Opinion „„ KY 
therefore is, aid Socrates, that the beſt Arms 0 
are not thoſe that are moſt fr, and ſit cloſeſt 3 
to the Body, but thoſe that do not incom- Mi 
mode the Perſon that wears them. You too | | 4 
are of the ſame Opinion, reply'd 1 Piftias, and | : 1 
Y You underſtand the matter aright. + Jen, 5 19 
b onyerfation Or: — 


| There was at Athens, a very beautiful La- alan 

dy, call d F Theodoa, who had the Character 5 
This 15 che Di- 
| | of , Courſe that Has 


2 1 | made the Ene- 
mies of 3 es Exc) aim againſt him, add. That 5 has given {och lewd Inftrudtions | | 
ct Love to a Woman, as the moſt intinga: C Ba v ds co zuld. have given her. And | indeed, 1 
bodo lie for the matter, there are [ome 1 75 4b 81 „a inalicicus In; erpreſat ion! Bense 1 | 


= ought confider that Socrates Reatons as 2051 bilocophe, aud that finding himſelt engag!4 
3 to ſpe ak of the means that can be us to gam and p. eſerve Our E rivinds; lie was vbitz'd 
do touch upon ey ery thing that rela: ad © his Sub ject, Without having re 247d. to the ex plis 
ation mijvhe bo prvento v. hat he ſaid. But at levg h tis viſible tha: tie vas deſirous to 
take aw ay all INAamer Of Doubt ; and Ach a: he tuns the Diſcoulle to a Senſe guite different 
bor that to w hich it ar firſt feen'd to tend, by ditdatang in the conchiſion the Request of 
EZ | Tied: ta, ho Pray d hun to V! 155 het, Na ay, 1 1s evident, Tau his deſign a to 1c. 
1 9 mher leid Vice; ad to picline ber ro Y Nis; | hen Re 455 1 That he would em- 


. 


her to draw her Picture, and that they 
very well receiv'd at her Houſe: Methink;, 
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of a looſe Dame: Some body was ſpeaking «of 
her in preſence of Socrates, and ſaying, that 
ſhe was the molt beautiful Woman in the 
whole World; that all the Painters went to ſce 


Were 


ſaid Socrates, we ought to go ſee her too: 
For we ſhall be better able to judge of her 
Beauty, after we have feen her our ſelves, than 


upon the bare Relation of others. The Per. 


ſon, who began the Diſcourſe, encourag'd the 
matter, and that very moment they all went 
to Theodota's Houſe. ey IC 
Painter who was drawing her Picture; and 


having conſider d her at leifure, when the 
Painter had done, Socrates began thus. Do 


you think that we are more oblig'd to Theodora, 


for having afforded us the ſight of her Beauty, 
than ſhe is to us for coming to lee her? It all 
the advantage be on her ſide, it muſt be own' 
that ſhe is oblig'd to us; if it be on ours, it muſt 
be confels'd that we are ſo to her. Here ſome- 
body ſaying, there was reaſon to think ſo; 
Socrates continu'd in theſe Words. Has ſhe not 
already had the advantage of receiving the 


Praiſes we have given her? But it will be yer 
a much greater to her, when we make known 


her Merit in all the Companies we come into: 


But as for our ſelves, what do we carry from 


hence, except a deſire to enjoy the things we 
have ſeen? We go hence with Souls full oi 
Love and Uneaſineſs; and from this time for- 


Ward 


ploy againſt her the Spell he made uſe of, to charm Apollodorus, Simmias and Au. 
tiſthenes: Which can be underſtood of nothing but Philoſophy, by which he enchauwed 
thoſe that ſaw him, ſrom whence ſomewhere in Plato he is call'd a Sorcerer. But he hs 
thought fir to let ſlip ſome Words that are a little ambiguous and unwary, it not being hu 
_ Cuſtom to lay hinielt open all at once, to the end the Perſons whom hie defign'd to Wil 


over to Virtue, might be the more earneſt to hear again What he had ſaid to them but by 
halves, and might be dit 
them even long to hear. 


— 


pos'd more favourably to recęive a Doctrine, which he had mass 


They found her with x 
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ward we muſt obey Theodeta, in all ſhe ple eaſes 


to injoin us. If it be ſo, ſaid Theodota, I muſt 
return you many thanks for your coming hi- 
ther. Mean while Socrates took notice, that ſhe 
was magnificently Apparel d, and that her Mo- 


ther appear d likewiſe like a Woman of condi- 


tion: He ſaw a great number of Women at- 
tendants very well dreſs'd, and that the whole 

| Houſe was richly furniſh'd. He took occaſion 
from hence to inform himſelf of her circum- 
ſtances in the World, and to ask her, if ſhe 


had an Eſtate in Land, or Houſes in the City, 


or Slaves, whole. Labour ſupplyd the ex- 
pences of her! Tamil): ? She aniwerd: I have 
nothing of all this: My Friends are my Re- 


2 venue, I ſubſiſt by their liberality. Friends, | 
. reply 1 Socrates, are truly the orcateſt Rickes i 
in the World. A number of Friends is more 


| worth than a flock of Sheep, or of Goats, or 


than a herd of Oxen. Bur, ſaid he, do you 
leave to Fortune the care of getting your lelf 
Friends, and do you wait till a Friend comes 
to you by chance, as Flies happen to fall into 


the webs of Spiders, or do you Employ: any 


: | Art to catch them And 15 there any 4 rtifice 


to be us'd for that purpoſe, ſaid Theodota ? In- 


Y dee d, reply* d Socrates, you ought to find them 
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much looner than thoſe lit. le Spiders I was: + 


ſpeaking of: And yet you fee, that as they 


Fan only upon Prey, they ſpread their Nets in 
| the Air, to catch their Food. You would then 
| adviſe me too, faid Theodota, to ſpread Nets 


to take Friends in? Not fo, neither, repiv'd 
| Socrates, We go otherwiſe provided to a chaie 
ol ſuch Importance: Nay, even to catch Hares, 
Which are fo common, there is much more 


dito dulty . d: Oblerve how many pn | 


1 cautions Sports men rake: Furſt, Knowing th that 


ths wag 
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the Hare goes to feed in the Night, they hav 


Dogs that hunt by Night, becauſe in the Day, 


the Hare keeps in her Form: They are cu— 


rious to get Dogs that have good Noſes, and 
who having once ſcented the footſteps of the 
Hare, never faild to come up with her: But 
becauſe ſhe is ſwift of Foot, and might eſcape 


by running, they take care to have Grey- 
hounds to catch her as ſhe runs: And for fear 
| ſhe ſhould eſcape after all, they ſet Traps and 
GSins to intercept her in her flight, You h, 
mention'd ſeveral Inventions, ſaid Theodota, but 
which is the beſt to catch Friends? Inſtead of 
Dogs ſaid Socrates, you ought to have ſome 


ſtanch Perſon to find out the Men that are 
rich, and of amorcus Complexion, and to 
drive them afterwards into your Nets. And 


What Nets have I, ſaid Theodota ? You have 
Nets, an{wer'd Socrates, and thoſe very entang- 
ling too. I mean your Beauty, Theodora, and 
with your Beauty, your Wit, which teaches 
you to caſt ſuch amorous Glances, -to find 
ſuch winning Expreſſions, to favour them that 


eſteem you, and to ſcorn them that deſpite 
you, to viſit your Friend, with Concern, in 
his Sickneſs, and to rejoice with him in his 


Proſperities; in a word, to oblige with all 
your Soul the Man who has made you a Preſent 
of his own. Beſides, I doubt not but you are 
artful in kiſſing, and in the careſſes of Love, 
and that in all thoſe Actions you ſhew as much 
wantonneſs as defire. And I dare affirm, "that 


if you have any true Friends, you have not 


got them by bare Compliments, but by gi 
ving them ſenſible Tokens of your Love. 1 
- proteſt to you, ſaid Theodota, I do nothing ol 
all you ſay. And yer, reply'd Socrates, it 5 
well worth while to learn how to win the 


Heat 
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© Heart of a Man the right way; for ſorce is of 
no uſe to make or preſerve a Friend, who is 
an Animal that is never caught nor tam'd, but 

by Kindneſs and Pleaſure. You ſay true, an- 

| {wer'd Theodota. You mult therefore, ſaid So- 

| crates, behave your feif ſo ro your Lovers, as 
to require nothing ef chem but what they can 
eaſily do: Then you muſt be ſure to return 
them the like; for by ſo Oi you will intire- 

ly win their Hearts, ſecure to your ſelf their 

| Friendſhip for a great while, and receive emi- 
nent ſervices from them: But to obiige them 
to the higheſt degree, you muſt be ſure to 
grant them nothing but what they have firſt 

| carneſtly deſir d: For do you not obſerve that 
the moſt exquiſite Liſhes are diſtaſteful when a 
Man has no Appetite; nay, they even make us 
loath them, if we cram our ſelves with em above 
meaſure: Whereas if you can firſt create in us 
an Appetite, and then offer us to eat, what- _ 


W crc you give us ſeems Excellent. How muſt I 


then do, ſaid Theodota? The chief Thing you 


are to take care of, anſwer'd Socrates, is never 


to offer any Favours to thole who are glutted 
wich them, you muſt not even mention an, 
ſuch thing to them, till chat great ſatiety be 
worn off, and till they begin to wiſh for them 
anew. Then you mult excite them by your 
Civilities, and ſhew them that you deſire no- 
thing more than their ſatisfaction: And never= _ 
theleſs delay them ſtill, till their Paſſion be 

| grown very violent : For a Favour granted to 
Ea Man in that condition, is quite another thing 
from what it is when it has been leſs courted 


and purſu d. Ah! Socrates, cry d Theodota, WWW ©* i 


will not you help me to Friends 7 I will, re- 
ply'd Socrates, if you can perſuade me co do 
Elo, And what means muſt L uſe to per ſuade 
3 goes 2X: ® | — 
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you? You muſt invent the means, ſaid 9, 
crates, if you want me to ſerve you. Th: 
come to ſce me often, added Theodpta, 50 
crates luugh'd at the (i pliciry of this Wom: 1, 
and in raillery ſaid to her. I have not 1:cifi;s 
_ enough ro come and lee you: I have both Dub 
lick and priv: ITS Affairs, which take up too 
much cf my time. Beſides, J have Miftref:: 
who will not ſuffer me to be from th r 
ther Day nor Night, and who againft my Cf 
make uſe of the very Charms and Sorceries cd 
1 hove caught them. And have yeu any know 
ledge in thoſe things too, ſaid ſhe ? Socr:; 
5 anſwer'd. Why do Apollodorus and 3 f rene 
never leave me; why do Cebes and Sinmi 
forſake Thebes for my company ? Thi: they 
would not do, if I were not Maſter of {oms 
Charm. Lend it me, ſaid Theodota, that | 
may imploy it againft you, and ch: rm You 
to comè to me. No, faid Socrates, but 1 wil 
charm you, 300 make You COMe to me. 1 
will, ſaid Theodora, if you will promiſe to mak: 
me welcome. 1 promiſe you | will, aniver! 
- Socrates, provided there be no body wich m 
whom I love better than You; | 
Among others who frequented Socrates, there 
was a young Man whoſe Name was Epigene: 
and who was very awkward in his Perion 2: 
Behaviour, and had contracted an ill habits 0 
Body, having never learnt nor us'd any Exer. 
ciſo: Socrates ; reproach 1d him for it, and tale 
bim, That it was unn orthy of any Man to bs 
10 negligent of himſclf: Epigenes lightly atr 
ſwer'q, hat he was under no Obligation t 
0 batter You are no leſs oblig d to it, re- 
ply d Sol 1 1 than they WhO train them les 
up for the Oly mpick Games. For do you be 
licve that co > fight. lor oncs Lite againft che 


* 11%" 
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Enemies of the Republick, which we are all 1 
oblig d to do when the eAthenians pleaſe to FOE Wil 
command us, is a lefs important occation than 4 
to contend 'with Antagoniſts for a Prize? 95 11 
How many Men are there, who for want of 1 
ſtrength, periſh in fights ; or have recourſe to > 
diſhonourable means to ſeek their ſafety 2? 3 þi 
Some are taken Priſoners, and remain in Sa- „„ 
very all the reſt of cheir Days; or are foro d 


to pay fo exceſlive a ranſom, as makes them 

uneaſie ever afcerwards : Others arc ill though 

of, and their Weakneſs is imputed to Cowar- 
dice. And do you value ſo little all theſe. 


* Aenne e a ET 
2 S : Bo T7305 - "HE We 2 1 2 


misfortunes, which conftantly attend an ill _ — 

habit of Body, and do they ſeem to you ſo e 

fight? In my Opinion, there are no fatigues l 
in the exerciſes, but what are more eaſie And 1 
wore agreeable. But perhaps you deſpiſe the = i 
FF advantages of a good diſpoſition of Body7·˖ Wl 
iF Nevertheleſs they are conſiderable : For Men: 


ni that condition enjoy a yum Health, they _ 
are robuſt and active, they come oft from 
Combats wich honour, they eſcape from Dan- 
gers, they ſuccour their Friends, they render 
| great ſervices to their Country. For theſe 
„teaſons they are well receiv'd Wherever they 
come, they are in good rep utation wich all Men, 
they attain to the higheſt Offices, they live the 
more honourably and the more at caſe, and | 
| they leave their Poſterity the moſt noble Ex- 
amples. If therefore you do not practice the 
military Exercifes in publick, you ought not 


* —_— —_ TI — o Ap 
. ˙ LS GIS a 
yo * 
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ra er 
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| to neglect the doing ſo in private, but to ap- | 

| ply your ſelf to them with all pollible dili- ö 
e gence. To have the Body active and healthy ui 
«  c30 be burtful to you in no occaſions: And | — 
- lince we cannot do any thing without the Bo- NC \ { 
„ 1 it is certain that a good "Confticution > Þ 
. „ S8 
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de of great advantage to us in all our Under. 


 Healrhis neceffa- takings. Even in Study, where there ſeems 


Iy to Study, 


to be leaſt need of ir, we know many Perſon, 
who could never make any great Progreſs for 


want of Health. Forgetfulneſs, Mclancholy, 


loſs of Appetite, and Folly, are the Diſcalc, 


that generally proceed from the indiſpoſition 


of the Body, and theſe Diſeaſes ſometime; 
ſeize the Mind with fo great violence, tha: 


they wipe out even the leaſt remembrance = 


what we knew before. But in Health, 
have nothing like this to fear, and ee 
ly there is no Toil, which a judicious Man 
would not willingly undergo, to avoid all 
theſe misfortunes. And indeed, it is ſhame- 
ful for a Man to grow old, before he has 


try d his own Strength, and feen to what de- 


gree of dexterity and perfection he can at- 
tain; Which he can never know if he give 
| himſelf over for uſeleſs ; becauſe dexterity and 
{ſtrength come not of themſelves, bur by Pra- 
ctice and Exerciſe. i : 


A certain Man being vext that he had fa 


| lured one who did not return his civility, de 
crates {aid to him, It is ridiculous in you to be 


unconcern'd when you meet a ſick Man in 
the way, and to be vext for havi ing met a rude 
Fellow::-_...- 

Another was foying that he had. loſt 
Stomach , and could eat nothing. > ns 


_ allurd him that the Phyſician e had 


a Remedy would cure him; which was, to 


faſt for ſome time: And chat he would de! in 
better Health, not ſpend ſo much Mony, 
: and eat with more ſatisfaction afterwards. 


Another complain'd that the Water Which 


| came into his Ciltern was warm, and never- 


” thelels he was foro d to drink ! ic. You ought 
EH | (9 | 


| ought co look upon this Journey to be only a 


EF the Morning till Dinner-time, and the Aﬀeer- , 
© noon till Supper, and thus You will inſenſibly 
| find your ſeit at your Journeys end. For it 


A 


Journey to Olympia : Whar is the reaſon, ſai 
Socrates to him, that you are ſo much afraid great conccurſe | 
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0 be glad of it, ſaid Socrates ; 5 for it is a Bath 
ready for you, whenever you have a mind to 


| bathe your (cif. It is too cold to bathe in, 


reply'd the other. Do your Servants, ſaid $6 


4 crates, find any inconvenience in drinking it, 
or in bathing in it? No: But J wonder how 


they can ſuffer it. Is it, continu'd Socrates, He ſpeaks of a 


warmer to drink than that of the Temple of certain Spring 


that was in the 


| t 2 It is not near ſo warm. You ſee Temple of ſcu- 
then, ſaid Socrates, that you are harder to pleaſe lapuus at Athens. 


than your own Servants, OT even than the Sick 
themſelves, 

A Maſter. having beaten his. Servant, So- 
crates ask d him, why he was fo angry with 
him? The Matter anſwer d, Becauſe he is a 
Drunkard, a lazy Fellow, who loves Money, 
and is always idle. Suppoſe | he be ſo, ſaid 
Socrates + Put be your own judge, and te Il me, 


| which of you two deſerves: rather to be Puniſh d 
: for thoſe Faults? 


Another made 2 2 2 difficulty of undertaking 2 Thiowes a cy 
amous tor the 


of Greeks, who 
met there every | 


of walking, you, who walk up and down 


about your Houſe almoſt all | Day long : 2 You fourth Year, to 


celebrate the 
Games WW hich 


walk : And to think that you will walk away were {rc _ 
ther ce C21 
Ly Mpicks 


is certain, That in five or fix Days time you 


£9 more ground in walking up and down, 
than you need to do, in going from eAthens . 
to Ohmpia. I will tell you one thing more: 
leis much better to ſet out a Day too ſoon, 
than a Day too late: for it is troubleſome to 
be forc'd to go long Journey 5 - and on the 


Contrary, it 15 A great eaſe ro have the ad. 
TH f RETIREE vantage 


d © ot Peloponeſus, 
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vantage of a Day before-hand. You were 


better therefore haſten your departure, than 
be oblig'd to make haſte upon the Road. 
Another telling him that he had been a greg 


Journey, and was extreamly weary ; * 
ask d, it he had carry d any thing? The other 
anſwer d, That he had carry'd nothing but his 
Cloak. Were you alone, ſaid Socrates? No; 


J had a Slave with me. War not he loaded, 


cContinu'd Socrates? Yes; for he carry'd all my 


Things. And how did he find himſelf upon 
the Road? Much better than I. And it you 


had been to carry what he did, what wou! 

have become of you? Alas! laid he, I ſhould 
never have been able to have done it. Ki it 2 
not a ſhame, added Socrates, in a Man li! 


you, who have gone through all the Exerciſes 


not to be able to undergo as much fatigue is. 
his Slave? 


Socrates havin ng obſerv'd, d that in publick fig 


pers every one brought his own diſh of Meat, 
and that ſometimes 2 5 brought more an! 
others leſs, was wont, when this happer'd, to 
bid a Serve ant ſer the feaſt Diſh in the middis I 
of the Table, and to give ſome of it to all the 
Company: No Man could, in civility, retule 
it, nor exempt himſelf from doing the like 
With his own Diſh ; infomuch, that every 
Man had a taſte of the whole, "and all fard- 
_ alike. This in ſome meaſure, baniſh'd luxury 
and expenſiveneſs from theſs Feaſts. For they 
who would have laid out a great deal of Mor 
ney in delicates, car d no longer to do fo, b 
f cauſe they would have been as much tor orhers 


as for themſelves. 


Being one Day in theſe Aſlemblies, and Go 

ing ſa young Man, who eat his Meat without 

5 Bread. he took occation to rally him ſor it, 
51 5 upen 


e So RATES. 


upon A Wee that was ſtarted , touching he 
impoling of Names. Can we give e any reaſon 
ſaid he, why a Man is call d Fl, ſh-eater, (that i 15 
to o ſay, a great devourer of Fleſh,) [ot every 


lan eats Fleſh when he has it: And Ido not 


i 8 it to be upon that account that a Man 
zs call'd ſo. Nor 1 neither, ſaid one of the com- 
pany: But, continu'd 8 if a Man takes 
de light to eat his Meat without Bread, do you 
not take him to be indeed a Fleſh-car 77 


ſhould think it difficult to find another who 


better would deſerve = 10 3 Upon which, 
E ome-bady elle taking the Word, fd: What 
think you of him who cats a great deal of Meat 
wich a little Bread? Socrates reply'd: I ſhould 


By g⁰ him too to be à Fleſh-eater: And where 


others ask of the Gods, i in their Prayers, to 


OR them an abund. c HCC. of Fruits, ſuch Men 


gle to pray only for abundance of Meat. 
Ih he young Man, whom. Socrates had in mind, 


ſulp pecting chat he ſpoke upon his account, took 
ſome Bread, but continu'd ſtill to cat a ore "Go 
4 


deal of Fleſh with it. Socrates PErceiv d him, 


and ſhewing, him wit 1 his Finger to the 10 that a 
lat NEXT ro him, ſaid 0 them tak C 92 751 Tos of 


2B vour Netghbou f, and ſee whether TY tlie 
Ment tha it mat KS tim Cat bis Bre: 
Bread that makes him eat his M cat. 
3 In 2 like occation, ſeeing a N 
F lame b morſe] of Meat in ſeveral Sauces, he 111d, 

"34-4 poſſib! e to make a Sauce that will coſt 


more, „and be not io good, as 55 that is m: 14 


once 45 2 there being more ingredic -Nt5 than 
uſual, 10 doubt it cots more: Bur then be 

cauſe we mix things together, . che 
Cocks never us'd to mingle, becauſe: the Jy, iglee 
not v vel With. one another, We certainly 1p0i 
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The Mmorable Things, Kc. 


the whole: And! is it not a jeſt to be curious in 
having good Cooks, and at the ſame time to 
be ſo fantaſtical as to alter the reliſh of the 


have once got a habitude of cating "thus of fe. 
veral Diſhes at once; we are not fo well {4- 
tisfy'd when we have no longer that variety: 

Whereas a Man who contents himſelf to bat 
but of one Diſh at a time, finds no great in- 


convenience in having but one diſh of Meat 


for his dinner. 


He made likewiſe this remark: That to ex. 
preſs what the other 1 call'd to eat a Meal, 


* 1 know this the eAthenians ſaid, * make good Cheer: 


Phraſe ix hardly 


Engliſh; but 1a. And that the word read ſhews us, that we 
ther 2 Galliciim ought to eat ſuch things only as will neither 


faire bonne che- 


0: however, 1 diſorder the Body nor the Mind, and which it 
am forc'd to ue js no trouble to meet with: From whence he 


it, decauſe our 


Language wants infer d, that they alone, who live temperateiy 
1 ſoberly can truly be ſaid to make ood 
ing of this Place Cheer, that is to ſay, to Cat well. . 
cotherwiſe. The 4 
Word in the Original is WPYE Pat which Pollux m the Greeks made uſe of to gr Ne 

y to Feaſt or Banquet, eſpeciall/ in publick; bur that Senſe will nor ſerve here And It 
v as oblig'd to expreſs the fienhcation of the compoſition Particle 29: other wale i! e t. 
Meaning and Senſe of our Author would have been Tous loſt. 
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Diſhes they have dreſs'd. Beſides, when we 
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n 
E ſome improvement to be 
made with Socrates; and 
it muſt be own'd that his 
Company and Converſa- 
tion were very edifying ; 

SY ſince even now, when he 
is no more among us, it is 
titill of a vantage to his Friends to call him to 
| their remembrance. And indeed, whether he 
em or eg re nn. 
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Socrates in love. 


The Memorable 4 


ſp oke to divert himſelf, or whether he ſpo Oke 
Seu, he always let ſlip ſome An 


Inſtructions for the benefit of all that heard 


him. He often ſaid, he was in love; but i: 
was eaſie to ſee, that he was not ſo Win che 


beauty of the Body; ; and that he courted only 


. What Men have 
good natural In- 


clinations. 


to know all that may 


the Minds that were inclin'd to Virtue. Now 
he belicvd a young Man to have an excellent 
foundation of Soul, when he readily learn 
what he is taught, and ſtrongly retains What 
he has learnt : As likewiſe when he is curioty 
be uſcful in the well. 
governing of a Family, or of a Republick, 1 
to the good Conduct of himſelf in all forts « 


Affairs, and with alfmanner of Perſons. "Ad 


his Opinion was, That when theſe good 1 


Aten of the beſt 
natural Parts 


Rave mot need 


ct Iaſt: uction, 


Pa Its, 


tural Parts are cultivated as they ought, "I 
Men are not only happy themſelves, and 
vern their Families prudently, but are cz ps! 
likewiſe to render others happy, and to mal. 
Republicks flouriſh, Therefore when h. 
with any who believ'd themſelves Me 11. bf 
Parts, and who neglected to be Infiructs J, he 
prov 0 to them, That Men of the beſt ture 
are t hey who have molt need of I:iiiin 


ction, and he alledg'd the Example of a high 


nettled Horle, who having more Courage an 
nore Streu th than others, does us very g great 


Service, if he be broke and managd in bi 


Youth ; but if that be neglected, he grow: 


vicious that we know not what to 1. 8 Wil 


by Nature are the moſt ſtrong and me 
are Cx 


him. Thus Dogs of a good breed, and th 
ttle ſor i 


ellent for Game, if they are well taug 


; Ocherwile tazy are apt to become high Ran 


gers 2 


ind at no command. In like man 


among Men, they who are bleſsd will! as 
Sreatelt addy antages ol Nhe to whon 1 8 


4 , 


bas e 
treit 
Und 
land 
meet 
maäir 
Fexce 
then 
of k 
then 
impe 
Keep 
chan 
they 
pthe. 
Ewho 
1 
no n 
1 
EV or 
Und 
tor, 
gins 
that 
- With 
Who 
hint 
hat 
hat 
1 8 
1 
Win ch 
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Man 
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| # knowing their Duty, t 
themſelves in very wicked Dales: and being 
imperious and violent, it is very diſlicult to 
; keep them within Bounds, and to make thein 
0 baer their Reſolution: W hich is the reaſon 


of So CRATES. 


bas given the moſt Courage and the greateſt 
ſdirength to enable them to ſucceed in their 
Undertakings, arc likewiſe the moſt virtuous, 
End do more good than others, when they : 
meet with a good Education : Bur if they re- 
main without Inſtruction, they fall into an 
lexceſs of Ill, and become "moſt pernicious to 
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themſelves and others, Sat mcerly for wane 


hey do a great deal of milchicf. On the 


pther hand, hen he ſaw any of thole Men, 
vho truſt 0 much to their Eſtates, as to be⸗ 
here themſelves above Inſtruction, or to have 
no need of it, and that their Riches alone are 
ſuticient to. gain them the. eſteem of the 
World, and to make them ſucceed in all their - 

| Undertakings, he convinc'd them of their Er-. 
tor, telling them, that hie is a Fool who ima- 
Eins with himſelf! hat he can know the things 
chat are uſetul from choſe that are hurtful, 
[Without having ever learnt the dit fterence, or. 
ho not diſcerning between them, fondly 
Ethinks that becauſe he has w hercwichal to bu 7 
Whatever he has a mind to, he can therefore do 
Whatever may tend to his advantage; or Who 
aging himſelf incapable to do what is uſeful 
Hor himſelf, thinks nevertheleſs that he is well 
11 the World, and in a ſife and happy condi- 
Pon of Life. That it is likewiſe a Folly for a 
Man to perſuade himſelf, that being rich, and 
Tering no Merit, he will pals ior 4 Man of 
Farts ; or that not having the reputation of 
being a Man of rakes he ſhall nevertheleſs be 
_ but when ke tound any whoſooth 


them- 


ey Often engage 


Riches make not 
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themſelves up in the Belief that they are wel 


Com mon Error 
ef the Rich who 
ſtudy. 5 


firſt Man of the City, either for negotiating, 


were near the Courts of Juſtice. Socrates hx 


© Socrates fall; up- 


on Eurhydenus, | 


prov'd himſelf by converſing with Philos. 
phers; or whether he had advanc'd hiral:!} 
do that high rank, which he held among th: 
Citizens, by the ſtrength of his natural Parts 
only; inſomuch that all the Republick call 
their Eyes upon him, whenever their Affair 


crates, who had a mind to reflect upon Euth: 
demus, anſwer' d, That a Man muſt be very 
ſtupid to believe that mechanick Arts cannot 
be learnt without Maſters, and that the Ar: 


brated Poets and Sophiſts, and that this acqui. 
fition had fo puffd him up with Arrogance, 
that he already eſteem'd himſelf the greet 


Type Memorable Things 


inſtructed, and who boaſt of their own fu. 
ficiency, he chaſtisd their Vanity in this man- 
ner. He had been told that Eurhbydemus lad 
bought up ſeveral Works of the moſt cel. 


Man for Learning and Parts of any of the 
Age, and pretended to no leſs than being the 


or for diſcourſing in publick. Nevertheleſs he 
was ſtill ſo young, that he was not admitted 


into the Aftemblies of the People, and it be | 
had any Affair to ſolicit, he generally came 


and plac'd himſelf in one of the Shops that 


ving obſerv'd his ſtation, fail'd not to go thi- 
ther ikewiſe with two or three of his Friends: 
And there, being fall'n into talk, this queſtion 
was ſtarted : Whether Themiſtocles had im- 


requir'd the conduct of an excellent Man. 85 


of governing of States, which requires the 
gteateſt effort of human Prudence, comes 
of itielf into the Mind. And this was all that 
pas d in this firſt interview, 3 


Aﬀeer 


| ling Experimen nts on your own Bodies 


of SOCRATES. 
110 this, Socrates obſerving that Luthbylle⸗ 


u always avoided being in his Company, 
leſt he ſhould be taken for one of his Admi- 
Jrers, attack d him more openly, and once 

when he happen d to be where he was, ad- 


arcfs'd himfelt to the reſt of the Company i in 


Euthydemus a- 
voids Socratez. 


theſe Words. Certainly, Gentlemen, by what 


may be conjectur'd trom the Studies of this 
young Man, it is very likely, that when he 
ſhall have attaind the Age that permits 
him to be preſent in the Aſſemblies of the 
People, if any important Affair come to be 
debated there, he will not fail to give his 
judgment of it: And in my Opinion, he 
would introduce his hara ngue by a very plea- 
E {ant Exordium, if he ſhould begin with gi- 
ring them to under ſtand, that he had never 
learnt any thing of any Man whatſoever: He 

| muſt addreſs himſelf to them in words to this 

| purpoſe. Gentlemen, I have never been 
taught any thing, I never frequented the con- 
verlation of Men of Parts, I never gave my 
ſelf the trouble to look out for a Maſter that 
was able to inſtruct me. On the contrary, 
Gentlemen, I have not only had an averſion 
to learn from others, but 1 ſhould even have 
been very ſorry to have it belicv'd 1 had done 
ſo: Nevertheleſs I will venture to tell you 
what chance ſhall Tuggeſt to me in this — 
ſent occaſion. At this rate, they who preſent 
| themſelves to be receiv'd Phyſicians, might uſe 


Cunning of Sos 
Crates to keep 


hiv in h1s Com 


pany 


a like Diſcourſe, as thus: Gentlemen, 1 have 


never had any Maſter to teach me this Science: 
For indeed, I would never learn it, nor even 
have the repute of having learnt it : Never- 

| theleſs, admit me 2 Phyſician, and I will en- 


deavour to become learned in the Art by ma- 
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The 3 Things 


All the company fell a laughing ar this ploz 
fant Preface : And from that time C, 
never avoided Socrates Company as before, 
but he never offer'd to ſpeak, believing thy 
his filence would be an argument of his mod: 


Hy. Socrates being deſirous to diſabuſe him d 


chat miſtaken Imagination, ſpoke to him { 


this manner. I wonder that they who deſi 


to learn to play upon the Lute, or to ride e well 
do not endeavour to learn it alone by them, 


ſelves; but that they look out for Maſters, . 


ſolv d to do every thing they bid them, andt 10 


believe all they ſay, there being no other wa 
to arrive at Perfection in thoſe Arts; and thy 
they who hope one day to govern the B. 


publick, and to declaim before the Peopk, 


imagin they can become fit to do ſo of then 


ſelves all of a ſudden. Nevertheleſs it mut 


be own'd that theſe n g, ug are mor: 
difficult than the others; ſince among the 
great number of Perſons, who puſh them 


Excelte con- 
vVoerlat! 8 be- 

twee n S c ates 
dend E nyde.nus. 


into conferer Art With him, hs came another 


ſelves into Otiice, fo few diſcharge their Dur 
as they ought. This ſhews us, That more lk 


bour and diligence | is requir d in ſuch as wo 
capacitate themſelves for thoſe Ollices, tha 


for any thing elſc. 

Ey theſe Diſcourſes, Socrates having pre 
par'd the Mind of Euthzdemmus to hearken t 
what he intended to fay to him, and to ene 


timo by himſelf into the ſame Shop, and tk 


_ king a Seat next to this young Man, I have 
he ard, laid he to him, That you have been 


curious in buying a great many good Books, 


4 have, ſaid Euthydemus, and continue to 0 f 


every Day, deſigning to have as many as L cal . 
get. I comme ad YOu Very much, ſaid Socratth 5 
for chulng rather t to hoard up a Ircaſure d 


Lean 


* 
1* 


— — 
a 


of SOCRATES. 


; Learning and Knowledge, than of Money. 


For you reſtily by ſo doing, that you are not 


Jof Opinion, that Riches render Men more 


valuable; but that the Writings of thoſe great 
Men Who have gone before us, are inexhau- 


ſtible Treaſures of Virtue in the Minds of thoſe 
that poſſeſs them. Enuthydemas was pleas'd to 


hear him ſay this, belicving that he approv d 
bis method; and Socrates perceiving his ſa- 


tisfaction, went on: But what is your De- 


ſign in making a collection of ſo many Books 2 


0 you intend to be a Phyſician? There ate 
many Books in that Science. That is not my 


deſign, ſaid Eurhydemus. Will you be an Ar- 
| chirect then, ſaid Socrates ? for that Art re- 
F quires a learned Man. Or do you ſtudy Ge- 


ometry, or Aſtrology? None of them. DO 


you mean to be a reciter of Heroick Verſes, 


continu'd Socrates 2. for | have been told that 


you have all Homer's Works. Not in the Icaſt 


anſwer'd Enthydemns, for J have obſerv'd that 
Men of that profefiion, know indeed a great 
many Verſes by heart, but for any thing elſe, 


they are for the molt part very impertinent- 


[Perhaps you are in love with that noble Sci- 


ence, that makes Policicians and Oeconomiſts, 


and that renders Men capable to govern, and | 
to be uſeful to others an] to themſelves? That 
is what I endeavour to learn, ſaid & uthydemns, 
Wand what I paſſionately deſire to know. It is 
[72 fabl lime Science, repiy'd Socrates 3 'tis that 
we call the Royal Science, becauſe it truly is 
che Science of Kings. But have you weigh' * 
this Point; whether a Man can excel in that 
Science without being an honeſt Man? I have, 
aid che young Man, and am even of Opinion, 


That none but honeſt Men can be good Citi- 


zen; And are Ven an n honeſt Man, laid So- 
$ = | — crates: . 
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144 The Manarable Things 


= ----  Grates? He anſwerd, I hope Iam as honeſt + 
= Man as another. Tell me, ſaid Socrates, can 
FP We know who are honeſt Men by what they 
3 do, as we know what Trade a Man is of by 
= his Work? We may. Then, faid Socrates, a; 
EL. Architects ſhew us their Works, can hon? 

Men ſhew us theirs likewiſe ? No doubt of it, 

reply d Cuthydemus ; And it is no difficult tas; 

to ſhew you which are the Works of Juſtice 

and which thoſe of Injuſtice, that we ſo often 

hear mention d. Shall we, ſaid Socrates, make 

5 5 two Marks, one to ſignißy Juſtice, the other 

or Juſtice and Injuſtice: And write under one of them al 

Jojutiee. © the Works that belong to Juſtice, and und 
 Aftions of Inju- the other all that belong to Injuſtice? Uo, 

Rice. - _ ſaid Euthydemns, it you think fit. Secrates ha- 

8 ving done what he propos d, continu d thus his 
Diſcourſe. Do not Men tell Lies? V ery often 

an{wer'd Euthydemus. Under which head ſal 

we put Lying? Under that of [njuſtice, ſaid 

Euthydemus. Is it not uſual for Men to Cheat? 

_ Moit certainly. Where ſhall we put Ceat- 

ins ſaid Socrates? Under Injuſtice. And do- 
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And ſelling of free Perſons into ſlavery ? Still 
in the the ſame place. And ſhall we write 


„„ Juitice : , Not: one of them, anſwer'd C 

er demus, it would be ſtrange if we did. But 
that Hut E | 

ws hae zraned, What, reply d Socrates, when a General plun- 


ders an Enemy's City, and makes Slaves of all 


an Injuſtice? By no means, Shall we own 
then that he does an act of Juſtice? With— 
out doubt. And when he circumvents his 
Enemies in the War, does he not do we 1 
Very well. And when he ravages their Lands, 


nd rakes 3 cheip Cattle and cheir Corn, 
| | does 


ing Wrong to ones Nerghbour : ? There too. 


none of all theſe, ſaid Socrates, under the head 


the Inhabirants, ſhall we ſay chat he commus 


of SocraTEs. 


| Fon he not do juſtly : ? 'Tis certain he does, 
ſaid Euthydemus, and when I anſwer'd you, 


| that all theſe Actions were unjuſt, L thought : 
| you had fpoken of them in regard only of 


| Friend to Friend. We mult therefore, reply d 


ocrates, put among the Actions of Juſtice, 
| thoſe very Actions we have aſcrib'd to Inju- 


Diſt inction 
Which Euthyde- 
mus agrees to. 


ſtice: And we will only eſtabliſh this diſtin⸗ : 


| &ion, that it is juſt ro behave our ſelves ſo 


towards our Enemies; but that to treat our 
Friends thus, is an Injuſtice, becauſe we ought 


to live with them uprightly, and without any 
| deceit. I think fo, ſaid Euthydemus. Bur, con- 
| tinu'd Socrates, when a General ſecs that ni 


Socrates confures 


him agam. 


Troops begin to be diſhearten'd, if he make 
them believe that a great Reinforcement 88 
coming to him, and by that Stratagem in⸗ 
ſpires freſh. Courage into the Soldiers, under 
lat Head fhall we put chis Ly? Under the 
Head of Juſtice, anſwer d Euthydemus. And 
when a Child will not take the Phyſick that 


he has great need of, and his Father makes it 


be given him in a meſ: of Broth, and by that 
means the Child recovers his Health, to which 
mall we aſcribe this deceit * To Juſtice like- 
wiſe. And if a Man, who ſees his Friend in 


| deſpair, and fears he will kill himſelf, hides his 


Sword from him, or takes it out of his Hands 
by force, what ſhall we ſay of this violence? 
That it is Juſt, reply'd ee Obſerve. 


what you ſay, continu d Socrates : For it fol- 
Jows from your anſwers, That we are not al- 


Ways oblig'd to live wich our Friends upright- 


Ly, and without any deceit, as we agreed we 
were. No, certainly we are not: And if I 
may be permitted to retract what IR, I 
change my Opinion very freely. "Tis better, 
Vid Vocrares, to change an Opinion, than 10 
[ _— ; 8 
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Futhydemus 


146 
Whether it be 
more unjuſt to 
cheat Premedi- 
tately than with- 4 
out Deſign. 


thinks it more 
Unj:t to cheat 
delibetately and 
Socrates pr ves 
the contrary. 


"Th Memorable Fhings 


perſiſt i in 2 wrong one. But there is ill oe Lene 
Point, which we muſt not paſs over withou: ! ly 
inquiry: And this relates to thoſe whole D:. Þ ofcet 
ceits are prejudicial to their Friends: For | iſ wha 
ask you, which are moſt Unjuſt, they Who felt 
with premeditate Deſign cheat their Friend; Tru 
or they who do it through Inadvertency * in 8 to te 
deed, ſaid Euthydemus, | know not what 9 em. 
anſwer, nor what to believe: For you hae the 
ſo fully refuted What I have ſaid, that wi e 
appear d to me before in one manner, cen; luch 
to me now in another. Nevertheleſs 1 wil i anſe 
venus to ſay, That he is the moſt unjut i of 
who deceives his Friend deliberately. Do you him 
think, ſaid Socrates, that one may learn to be 0 
juſt and honeſt, as well as we learn to red wa 
and write? 1 chink We may. Which, 1 4 bc; 
Socrates, do you take to be the moſt igno 1 1. 
he who reads wrong on purpoſe, or che 5 F 5 
reads wrong, be cauſe he can read no better! 30 
Ihe laſt of them, anſwer'd Euthydemns ; ior * 


i {21d Enthydc 71HS, ti; A Ty 15 viel WO deceives 0 i 5 


+ then. not. 1. leems | to bg : bo, ant\ver 0 E thy 


out deſign, 15 an ignorant. 


With premeditate 


the other who miſtakes for Pleaſure, need no 


miſtake when he pleaſes. Then, infer d $ 

crates, he who reads wrong deliberately, , know 
how to read ; but he who reads wrong with 
You. ſay true, 


Tell ne likewiſe, purſu d Socrates, WIIch 


knows beſt What ought to be done, 3 and what 
he who Lies and Cheat 
Letign, or he who decche 


belongs to Juſtice, 


: Ses. ates, th: It 


fore he who beſt Knows 


WIc.1OUT intention to deceive? It is moſt plan 


prom ditate Deſign. But you ſaid, reply* 
he who can read is more 5 

than he who cannot read? I did to. we - 
which are the on Z 


of Juſtice, is more juſt, than he that know 


1 WW '" 


ef Sena. 


3 and I know not well how I came to 
þ {iy What I did. Indeed, ſaid Socrates, you. 
often change your Opinion, and contradict 
what you ſay: And what would you your. 
ſelf think of any Man, who pretended co tell 
Truth, and yet never faid the ſame thing, who 


to teach you the ſame Road, ſhould ſhew you 


1 


ſometimèes Eaſt, ſometimes Weſt; ; and who in 
the ſame Sum ſhould find more Money at one 
time than another; what would you tink of 
E ſuch a Man? He would make all Men think, 
anſwer'd Euthyd.mus, that he knew nothir, 8 
of what he pretended to know. Socrates urg d 
him yet farther, and ask'd him: Have you 
ever heard ſay that ſo dme Men have abjeck 
and ſervile Minds? I have. Is ic fu id of the 
becauſe they are learned, or becauſe the EY :: 
ignorant? Surely becauſe they are ignorant. 
i Perhaps, ſaid Socrates, it is becauſe they un- 
derſtand not the Trade of a Smith 
leaſt for that. Is it becauſe they know not how. 
to build a Houſe, or to make Shoes? On the 


a, | 
are OE, 
. 
vo 


2 Not 1 in the | 


contrary, ſaid Euthydemus, moſt who are skilld 


in ſuch Profeſſions, have abject and fervile 
Minds. This Character then, purſu d Socrates, 
muſt be given to thoſe who are ignorant, E 
the noble Nee, and who know not what 
z juſt, nor what is honour able? 1 believe to. 
We ought 5 Euhyd, mus, to do all 
= We can to avoid falling i Into chat ignominious 
Ignorance that finks us down ſo low Alas! 
| Socrates, cry'd he out, I will not lie for the 
matter; I thought 1 knew ſomeching in Pni- 
; loſophy , and chat I had les INT Whuacever Was 
requiſite to be known by a Man who denr'd 
do make a Practice of Virtue: But judge how 
much I am afflicted to ſee, that after all my 
| Libours, Lam not able to anſwer you con- 
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. Memorable Things 


cerning things which I ought chiefly to know 


and yet I am at a loſs what method to purſue, Ar 
in order to render my ſelf more capable, and ca. 
knowing in the Things I defire to know. Up- in 


on this, Socrates ask d him, if he had ever By 
been at Delphi, and Eutbydemus anſwerd, Tha: to 


he had been there twice. Did you not take I fer 
notice, ſaid Socrates, that ſomewhere on the 18 
front of the Temple there is this Inſcription, FE 


ore Fnow- 'E NOW THY SELF? He anfwer'd; I hi; 
ge of one's | 

ſell. remember Lhave read it there. It is not 8 ha: 

55 reply'd Socrates, to have read it: Have you the 

been the better for this admonition? Have you # of 

given your ſelf the trouble to confider what nes 

you are ? Ithink I know that well enough, fe-. ge; 

ply'd the young Man, for 1 ſhould have found uf; 

it very difficult to have known any other W ve; 

thing, if I had not known my ſelf. But for fal 

a Man to know himſelf well, ſaid Socrates, it cle 

is not enough that he knows his own Name: the 

For as a Man that buys a Horſe, cannot be Þ {i 

certain that he knows what he is, before he has W thi 

rid him, to ſee whether he be quiet or reſtift, Þ fi 

5 whether he be mettleſome or dull, whether he are 

be fleet or heavy; in ſhort, before he bas ma | thr 

trial of all that is good and bad in him, in WW up; 

lle manner a Man cannot ſay that he 555 We 

hhaiimſelf, before he has try'd What he is fit for, I no 

and what he is able to do. It is true, ſaid 2 FE ſuc 

thydemus, that whoever knows not his own is 

Strength, knows not himſelf. But, continud his 

| Socrates, Who ſees not of how great advantage lau 

this Knowledge is to Man, and how dange- of 

rous it is to be miſtaken in "this Affair: For He | Re 

who knows himſelf, knows likewiſe what is an 

good for himſelf. He ſces what he is able ch. 

to do, and what he is not able to do: Þ 15 | ot 

applying h himſelf to things chat he can do, be rec 


b 
7 


of SOCRATES. 
gets his Bread with pleaſure, and is happy: 
And by not attempting to do the things he 
cannot do, he avoids the danger of falling 
into Errors, and of ſeeing himſelf miſerable. 


By knowing himſelf, he knows likewiſe how FOIL 


to judge of others, and to make ule of their 


* ſervices for his own advantage, either to pro- 


| cure himſelf ſome good, or to protect himſelf 


from ſome misfortune : But he who knows not 
himſelf, and is miſtaken in the Opinion he 
has of his own abilities, miſtakes likewiſe in 
the knowledge of others, and in the conduct 
of his own affairs. He is ignorant of what is 
| neceſſary for him, he knows not what he un- 
dertakes, nor comprehends the means he makes 


uſe of, and this is the reaſon that Succeſs ne- 


ver actends his Enterprizes, and that he always 
falls into misfortunes. But the Man who ſees 


| follow his Advices ; and they whoſe affairs 


are in diſorder, implore his aſſiſtance, and 
throw themſelves into his Hands, depending 
upon his prudence to retrieve their former 
welfare. But he who undertakes he knows _ 
not what, generally makes an ill Choice, and _ 
| ſucceeds yet worle ; and the preſent damage 
zs not the only Puniſhment he undergoes for 
his temerity ; he is diſgrac'd for ever, all Men 

> laugh at him, all Men deſpiſe and ſpeak ill 


of him. Conſider likewiſe what happens to 


| Republicks, who miſtake their own ſtrength, 
| and declare War againſt States more powerful 
than themſelves: Some are utterly ruin d; 


others loſe their liberty, and are compell d to 


| iceive Laws from the Conquerors. Lp 


K 3 


| clear into his own Deſigns, generally obtains _ 
| the End he propoſes to himfelf, and at the 
lame time gains Reputation and Honour. For 
this reaſon even his Equals are well pleas'd to 
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ally Carisfy'd, (aid Eurbydemur, that a pres d 

"Ar yy os dcal depend on the no Wicdhe of one's ſcil 1 
fe. c-mcerm ys DOPE YOu will now tell me, by what a Mn es 
ey Jandevu muft begin to examin himfeif, You Know, Ha 
Thies. have 
ſail Sccrates, what things are good, and whit WW; 

are bad? Indeed, anſwer'd Enthydemus, it Pl 
knew not that, [were the laſt of all Men. Thin 0 e 
tell me your Thoughts of this matter, ſai! i 100 

Sccrates. Firlt, ſaid” Huth demus, I hold that i 00 
Health is a Good, and Sickneſs an Evil, ani 25 
| that whatever contributes to either of ther n, po 
participates of the ſame qualitics Thus Nou- W- = 

—__ _ riſhmene and the Exerciſes that keep the 55 
7 Dody in health, are very good; and on th 55 
ee cCcontrary thoſe that chuſe Diſcaſcs are hurful, WW! ” 
STE But would it not be better to fay, rep:y'd Si Ty 
rates, that Health and cickneſs are both good lh 
when they are the cauſes of any Good, and i Pr 
that they are both bad, when they are the 5 
cauſes ef any Ii? And when can it erer 1 = 

happen, ſ#1d gurhy demus, that Health is che © 
cibſe cf ary 1, and Sickneſs the caufe « . 


any Good * This may happen, anſwer d % | Fo 
crates, When ! | roops are rais d for any Enter- Ph 
prize that proves fatal, when Men are em- 5 
| bark d who ere deſtin 4 to periſh at Sea: Fer Gf 
Mn who are in Healch may be invelvd in W 5 
th se mi-fortunes, when they who by realen . 
cf their infirmicies, are left at home, will be ih 
excmpced from the miſchiefs in which de Fo 
others periſh, Yeu ſay true, ſaid Cut lig den ch 
| | Far you fee too that „en who are in Heal, W JI 
| are preſent in fortunate occaſions, while thy E A, 
( who are confin'd to their Beds, cannot be there. R 
| I: mult therefore be granted, {aid Socrares, ly . 05 
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the things which are ſometimes uſeful, and 5 
ſometimes burtful, are not rather good than WE 1 
bad. Lic ts ind. ed, the conſequence of your Þ 
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of Sen 


Argument, reply'd Enthydemus ; but it N age . 


be deny'd that Knowledge is a good thing 

For what is there in which a knœeiing Man 
has not the e of an Ignorant: And 
have you not read, ſaid Socrates, what hap- 
| pen'd to poor Dædalus for his knowing 10 ma- 
ny excellent Arts, and how being fallen into 
the hands of Alinos, he was detain'd by force, 


and ſaw himſelf at once baniſh'd from his 
Country, and Qript of his Liberty? To com- 


| pleat his misfortune , fiy ing away with his 


don, he was the occafion of his being miſe- 


rably loſt, and could not, after all, eſcape in 


| his Own Perſon ; for falling into the hands of 


| Barbarians, he Was again made a Slave. Know 


you not likewiſe the adventure of Pal: medes, 


who was ſo envy'd by Ulyſſes for his great Ca- 


pacity, and who periſh'd wretchedly by the 


3 clumnious Artinces of that Rival. How ma- 


: ny great Men likewiſe, has the King of Zerſiz 


caus'd to be ſeiz d and carry'd away, becuuſe 


olf their admirable Parts, and who are now | 


3 languiſhing under him in a perpc.ual'>! Lavery : 8 


But granting this to be as you fly, added C 


E thydemns,. you Will CET tainſy ali OW £009 Por- 


| rune O be 4 good : 2 1 W Il, c . 114 g Secrates 55 pro- ; Fe 1 
| vided this gO0Od For cune On its 1 tu Un 55 114 21% Soo Fortune, 4 


are indubitably en And how can tt. be 


* au £16 ine W h wh CL onmpots 8 300d + OFUU me” 


* 
” 4 


tea W and 1 1 of Bod V, Riches 


Honours, and other Things 6 that Deaturc. 
And how can a Man be happy without them? 


Rather, ſaid Socrates, how can a Man be hap- 


F py with things that are the cauſes of fo many 
misfortunes ? Fer many are d aily Corrupted 


. ecauſe of their Beaut) : many 7 wh © preſumg 
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The Memorable Things 


too much on their own Strength, are oppreſsd 


under the burden of their Undertakings 


Among thOrich, ſome are loſt in Luxury, and 


Others fall into the Snares of thoſe that Wait 


for their Eſtates. And laſtly, The Reputa- 
tion and Honours that are acquir'd in Repub. 


licks, are often the cauſe of their ruin, who 


poſſeſs them. Certainly, ſaid Euthydemus, if 


J am in the wrong to praiſe good Fortune, ! 


know not what we ought to ask of the God; 


Perhaps too, reply'd Socrates, you have never 
cConſider'd it, becauſe you think you know it 


well. enough. But, continu's he, changing 
the ſubject of their Diſcourſe, ſeeing you are 


preparing your ſelf to enter upon | the Go- 


vernment of our Republick, where the People 


are Maſter, without doubt you have reflected 
on the nature of this State, and know what 
2 Democracy is? You ought to believe I do. 
And do you think it poſſible, ſaid Socrates, to 
know what a Democracy or popular State 5; 
without knowing what the People is? 100 
not think I can. 


id Socrates ? Under that Name, anſwer'd Cs. 


And what is the People, 


thydemus, You 


1 mean the poor Citizens. 


know then Who are the Poor? I do, ſaid 
| ut /) emu. 


Rich? I know that too. 
are the Rich, and who are the Poor? 


Do you know too who are the 
Tell me then, who 
Euthy- 


Of the Poor, and demus aniwer d: 1 take the Poor to be thoſe 


bt! 175 Rich, 


little 


who have not enough to ſupply their neceſ- 


ſary Expences, and the Rich to be they who 
have more than they 


have occaſion for. But 
have you obſerv'd, reply'd Socrates, that there 
Are certain Perſons, who tho they have very 
have nevertheleſs enough, and even h 


up ſome ſmall matter out of it; and on the 
Contrary, there are others who never oh 
| endus G 


of SOCRATES. 


| enough, how great ſoever be their Eſtates and 
| Poſſeflions ? You put me in mind, ſaid Euthy- 


Aemus, of ſomething very much to the purpoſe : 


| For I have ſeen Princes ſo neceſſitous, that 
| they have been compell'd to take away their 


| Subjects Eſtates, and to commit many Injuſti- 


ces. We muſt then, ſaid Socrates, place fuch 


| Princes in the rank of the Poor; and thoſe 


who have but ſmall Eſtates, yet manage them 


| well, in the number of the Rich? I muſt give 


| conſent to all you ſay, anſwer'd Euthydemus, 


for I am too ignorant to contradict you; and 


I think it will be beſt for me from hencefor- 
ward to hold my Peace: For I am almoſt 
ready to confeſs that I know nothing at all. 


Having ſaid this, he withdrew full of Confu- 
| fon and Self-contempt, beginning to be con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he was indeed little or 


| nothing. Nor was he the only Perſon, whom 
| Socrates had thus convinc'd of their inſufficien- 
cy; ſeveral of whom never came more to ſee 


: him; and valu'd him the leſs for it: But Euthy- 


| demus did not like them: On the contrary, 
| he behev'd it impoſſible for him to improve his 

| Parts, but by frequently converſing with So- 

| crates : Inſomuch that he never left him, un- 
| leſs ſome buſineſs of Moment call'd him away; 
and he even took delight to imitate ſome of 
bis Actions. Socrates ſeeing him thus alter'd 

| from what he was, was tender of ſaying any 
thing to him, that might rebuke or diſcourage _ 
kim; but took care to ſpeak more freely and 
| Plainly to him, of the things he ought to 


3 know, and apply C 

Io proceed: Socrates never preſs d his Friends 
do enter early into Offices, believing it beſt to 
inttruct them firſt in Morality, without which 


A other qualifications would ſerve only to 
1133 — — — render | 
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Euthydemus 
withdraws full 
of Contfuſion 

from Socrates- 


Excellent method 
of. Werne 
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The Memorable N 


render them more wicked and more capable of 
doing ill things. Above all, he endeavour 


to create in them pious Sentiments of the 


Gods. But ſceing ſeveral have already writ- 


ten what they had heard him ſay in divers oc. 


eafions upon this ſubject, I will content my 


ſelf wth relating ſonie things which he 141 


to SET | „ when I my felt. Was pre. 


Another conver- 


ſat ton between 


Socrates and Eu- 


ent. 
Have you never reflected; Euh Y Ame, on 
the great Goodneſs of the Gods, in giving tg 


chydemus touch- Men whatever they want? He anſwer d, In- 


| ing the Divine 
| Providence. 


deed I never have. You fee, reply'd Secrate, 


how very neceſſary Light is for us, and how 


the Gods give it us. You ſay true, ae 


Euthydemus, and without Light we ſhould be 


like the Blind. But becauſe we have need ut 
repoſe, they have given us the Night to rel 


in. You are in the right, ſaid Enuthyders, 
and we ought to render them many Pratlc; 
for it. 


Moreover, continu'd Socrates, às the 


Sun is a luminous Body, and by the bright- 
neſs of his Beams diſcovers to us all vitibl 


_ obſcure, 
which durin g the abſence of Day, mark the 
Hours to us. 


Things, and ſhews us the Hours of the Day; 


and as on the contrary the Night is dusky and 
they have made the Stars appear, 


They have likewiſe made the 


Moon to ſhine, which not only ſhews us tte 
Hours of the Night, but tcaches us to know 


Euthdemus. 


th: time of the Month. All this 15 true, ſaid 
Have you not taken notice like- 


wile, thac having ned of Nouriſhinent, tl hey 
ſupp; y us with it by the means of cone Laren 


How excellently the Seaſons are order'd !* 
the Fruits of the Earth 


1 
1 
2 


of which we hi . 


ſuch an abunda ige, and fo great à Vari 
that We find not al Where ch to repel 6 


* $1 C43. 
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indicence, but to ſatisſy even Luxury it ſte 

q This Goodneſs of the Gods, cry'd Enihyd mus, 
zs an evidence of the great Love they bear co 
E Men. What ſay you, continu'd Socrates to 
their having given us Water, which is 0 ne- 
ceſſary for all things? For it is that which 
aſſiſts the Earth to produce the Fruits, and 
that contributes with the influences from 
above, to bring them to maturity: It helps to 

: nouriſh us, and by being mingled wich what 
we eat, makes it more eaſily got ready, more 
ulsfal and more del ſightful: In ſhort, being of 
jo univerſal a uſe, is it not an admirable Provi- 

© dence that has made it ſo common? What ſay 
yon to their having given us Fire, which de- 
fſends us from Cold, which lights us when it 
zs dark, which is neceſſary to us In all Trades, 
end which we cannot be without, in the moſt 
excellent and uſeful Inventions of Men: Wich- 

| out exaggeration, ſaid Euthydewus, this Goud- 
F- nfs is immenſe. What ſay you beſides, pur- 
ſu'd Socrates, to ſee that after the Winter, the 
| Sun comes back to us, and that proportion — 
| ably as he brings the new Fruits to maturity, 
be withers and dries thoſe whoſe Seaſon is g0˙ 

ö ing YET: That after having done us. this der- Y 
vice he retires, that his Hent may nut income - 
mode us: And then, when he is gone back to 
a certain Point, which he cannot tranſgreſs, 
without putting us in danger of dy ing with 
Cold, he returns again to retake his place 1 
this part of the Heavens, where his Preſence 
is moſt advantageous to Ie And becauſe we 


| thould not be able to ſuppe ort either Cold or 
Heat, if we paſs' d in 50 infant from one ER 
E xtream to the other, do you not admit chat 


this Planet approaches us, and withdraws him- 
elf from us by lo. juſt and low degrees, that 
1 
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Animals are only do you chen doubt whether the Animals them. 
fer rhe service of {cl 


Man. 


them. 


we arrive at the two Extreams, without 31 


kind. 
irrational Animals Participate of all theſe al. 


Animals 
Oxen, of Dow, of Goats, and of all the ref; 
Nay, 1 am of Opinion, That Man receives 
not {o much advantage and commodity from 
the Earth, 


greateſt part of Mankind live not on the 


Witch Milk, Cheeſe, "and the fleſh of Beaſts: 
They get the maſtery over them, they make. 
them tame, and uſe them to their great advan- 
vantage in War, and for the Other neceſlities 
_ of Life. 
of them are much ſtronger than Man, and yet 
are ſo ob ient to him, that he does with them 
whatever he itt. Admire yet farther the 8000. 
neſs of the Gods, ſaid 
that as there is in the World an infinite num. 
ber of excellent Things, but of very different i 
| Natures, they have given us Senſes, that anſwer 1) 


— 
— 
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moſt perceiving the change ? All theſe things, 
ſaid Euthydemus, make me doubt, whether the 
Gods have any thing to do, but to ſerve Man. 
One thing puts me to a ſtand, that the 


vantages wich us. How! ſaid Socrates ; and 


ves are in the World for any other end, 


than for mg {ervice of Man? What other 
„like ue, make uſe of Horſes, of 


as from the Animals : : For the 


Fruits of the Earth, but nouriſh themſclve 


own it, ſaid Euthydemas : For lome 


ocrates, and contider, 


which ſerves us to com- 
— TUNIS 


to each, and by whoſe means we enjoy alot nel 
They have endow'd us with Under. Pal 

| ſtan ding, V hich makes us inquire into, and a ſer 
retain the Things which the Senſes. diſcovet 801 

to us, and teaches us for what they are pre- Vi 
Per: Wich makes us find fo many admir. abe for 
Inventions, to put us at our eaſe, and to pro. ene 
tect us from inconvenienciss. They have like . 


wile given us eren, 


ſelf viſible to confer Gn us his Favours. And 
this ſupream God, Who built the Univerſe, 
and who ſupports this great Work, whoſe eve- 
ty part is accompliſh'd in Beauty and Good 
F nels: He, who is the cauſe that none of its 
Parts grow old with Time, and that they pre- 
| ſerve themſelves always in an immortal Vi- 
| Sour ; who is the cauſe beſides that they in- 
| Yiolably obey his Laws, with a readineſs that 
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| municate reciprocally to one another all ſorts. 

| of good "Things, and by which we publiſh 
our Laws, and govern the Republicks. In 
| ſhort, as we cannot always foreſee what is to 
happen to us, nor know what it will be beſt 
for us to do, they offer us likewiſe their af- 
ſiſtance by the means of the Oracics : They 
diſcover the future to us when we go to con- 
ſult them, and teach us how to goveri our 
| ſelves in our Affairs. Here Euthydemus inter- 
rupting him, ſaid. And indecd theſe Gods are 
in this regard more favourable to you than to 
the reſt of Mankind ; ſince without expecting 
| you to conſult them, they give you notice of 


what you ought or ought not to do. You 


will allow therefore that I cold you true, faid 
| Sccrates, When J told you there were Gods, 
and that they take great care of Men: But 
expect not that they will appear to you, and 


preſent themſelves before your Eyes: Let it 


| ſuffice you to behold their Works, and to 
| adore them, and be perſuaded that this is the 


way by which they manifeſt themſelves to 


| Men: For among all the Gods that are ſo li- 


beral to us, there is not one who renders him- 


The Gods à2re 48. 
. 


Sceratez 22 


ki 


. 
— 


ſurpaſſes our Imagination; he, I ſay, is viſible. 


which he is Author ; bur our Eyes cannot pe- 


enough in the ſo many wondrous Works of 


CHIN theſe. | 


owiedgrs one 


OF i 


| NEtrate even into his Throne, to behold him in 


158 
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theſe great Occupations : : And in that mann 
it is that he is always inviſible. Do but conjj- 


der that the Sun, who ſeems to be expos'd to 


5 the ſight of all the World, does not ſuffer u, 


to gaze fixedly upon him; and whoever ht; 


the temerity to undertake 1 it, is puniſh'd wich 


{udden Biindnels. Delides, whatever the Coch 


make uſe of is inviſible: The Thunder is tan 


ced from above. it ſnatters all it finds in its 


way ; but we ſe it not tall, we ſee it not 
ſtrike, we [ce it not return. The Winds are 


: invinble, oo we ſec the deſolations they daih 


make, and caſily feel when they grow boils. 
ru. If there be any ching in Man that par- 
ticipates of the Divine Nature, it is bis deut 
Which, beyond all diſpute, guides and govern 


him; and yet we cannot ſce it. Let all 
therefore teach you, not to deſpiſe the th 
that are inviſible: Learn to know their Fo wc cl 
by their Effects, and to honour the Deiry, | 


ain ſure, ſaid 3 1 ſhall never dero- 
gate from the reſpect due to the Gods; and! 


ain even troubled that every Man cannot {:t 


S803 es not! ning 


oy ot 2 but wt 


WA. e able iv 


ficiently acknowledge the Benefits he receive; 


irom them. Be not afflicted at that, faid Ss 
crates, for you know what anſwer che De ly bias 


Oracle is wont to return to thoſe who inquite 


what they 0 ught to do in order to make an 


| acceprabic Sacrifice to the Gods, | Follow the Ci: 
ſton of your Country, ſiys he to them: Now it 
ic eis a Cuſtom recciv'd in all places for every 


Man to ſacrifice to them according to ts 
wer; and by conſcquence tere is no bei 
ren or more pious a Way. of NONOLTINE the 


ods cha that, fince they themſelves ordan 


380 approve it At i ine Truth, that we 
u nec to ſpare any thing of what we ar 


e- iO Cher, tor that would be a mani 


_ Carr 
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in whoſe power it is to do us the greateſt 


good? And by what other way can we more 

eaſily obtain it, that by making our ſelves accept- 

able to them? And how can we better make our 

| ſelves acceptable to them, than by doing their 
Will? This is what Socrates taught, and by this 


Contempt: When therefore a Man has done 
all that is in his power to do, he ought to fear 
nothing, and hope all: For from whence can 
we realonably hope for more, than from thoſe 


Doctrine, which was always accompany d 
with an exemplary Devotion, he greatly ad- : 


vanc d his Friends in Piety. 


Concerning Juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that 


he conceab'd his Opinion of it ; for he plainly 
| reveal'd his Sentiments by his Actions, as well 


Actions Of u- 


ſtice done by So- 


:CTATES. 


in publick as in private, making it his buſineſs 


to ſerve every Man, and to obey the Magi- 
ſtrates, and the Laws : Inſomuch that as well 
F the Army, as in the City, his Obedience 
render'd him remarkable above all others. 


He ful ly diſcoverd the integrity of his Soul 75 


When he preſided in the Aſſemblies of the 
People: He would never paſs a Decree, that 


Was Tn to the Laws ; he alone defend- 


ed the Cauſe of Juſtice againſt the Efforts of 


the Maultitude, and opposd a violence which 


Cicizens, to bring before them a certain Man, 


no Man but himſelf was able to reſiſt. When 
the Thirty commanded him any thing that 
was unjuſt, he did not obey them: Thus when 

| they forbid him to ſpeak ro the young Men, 

be regarded not their inhibition: And when 5 
they gave him Orders, as well as to ſome other 


hom they intended to put to death, he alone . 
| Would do nothing in it, becauſe chat Order 
was unjuſt : In like manner, when he was ac- 

|: cusd we Aelitus tho in ſuch oCcalions others 


end- N | 


-Converſation of 
_ Socrates with 
Hippias, con- 

-  Cexning Juſtice. 


Raillery of Hip- 
*+ pPias hand{omly 
return d. 


trary. 
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endeavour to gain their Judges by Flatteric 


and ignominious Solicitations, which often 
procure them their Pardon, he would not 


put in practice any of theſe unworthy Arti. 


fices that are repugnant to the Laws, and yet 
he might very eaſily have procur'd himſelf 
to be acquitted, if he could have prevail 
with himſelf to comply in the leaſt with the 
Cuſtom : But he choſe rather to die in an 
exact obſervance of the Laws, than to fave 


his Life by any mean or indirect Practiſes: 


And this was the anſwer he gave to ſeveral of 


his Friends, who advis'd him to the con- 
I remember likewiſe a Converſation that he 
had with Hippias of Elu, on the ſame ſubject 
of Juſtice, or of the duty of a good Man. It 


was a long while that Hippias had not been at 
 eAthens, and being arriv'd there, he happend 
to come to a place where Socrates was dil 
courſing with ſome Perſons and telling them; 
That if any one had a mind to learn a Trade, 


there wanted not Maſters to teach him: Nay, 


That if one would have a Horſe train'd up, 

there wers Perſons enow to undertake it: But 
that if one deſir d to learn to be a good Man, 
or to have his Son, or any of his Family taught 

do be ſo, it would be difficult to know to whom 
to apply himſelf. Hippias rallying him, faid. 


What! Socrates, you are {till repeating the fame 


things I heard you ſay ſo long ago? Nay more, 
reply'd Socrates, and always upon the fame 
Subject: But you perhaps, being learned as 
ou are, do not always ſay the ſame Thing 

upon the ſame Subject? Indeed, ſaid Hippias, 
I always endeavour to fay ſomething new. I 
it poſſible, reply'd Socrares? And it you were 
ask d how many Letters there are in my Name, 


and 


JFF! 168. 
and which they are, would you anſwer ſome- 
times in one manner, and ſometimes in an- 

other? Or if you were ask'd if twice five be 

not ten, would you not always ſay the ſame 

thing? In ſubjects like thoſe, ſaid Hippias, 1 3 
ſhould be oblig'd to ſay the ſame thing as well 1 85 1 
as you: But ſince we are upon the Theme of Wil 
© Juſtice, I believe I can now ſay ſome things =. 
of it, againſt which, neither you, nor any oY 
Man elſe can make any objection. Oh Gods! 
cry'd Socrates : This is to boaſt that you have 
made an admirable diſcovery : For if you could 5 
eſtabliſn one ſingle Opinion of Juſtice, the Wh 
Judges would be no longer divided in their. ES 
dentiments, there would be no more Quarrels, _ "HUT 
no more Suits at Law, no more Scditions VVV 
among Citizens, no more Wars between Re- . 2, 
publicks. Indeed it much troubles me to leave _ 

you before you have taught me this Secret, 
which you ſay you have diſcover'd. I give 24reproach laid 
you my word, anſwer'd Hippias, that I will which he juttities 
tell you nothing of it, till you have firſt de- nes 

| card your Opinion concerning Juſtice : Por 

tis your old way to interrogate others, and 

then to laugh at them by refuting what they 

have ſaid: But you never make known your 

on Opinions, that you may not be oblig'd 

to give a reaſon for them. Why do you lay 

this to my charge, ſaid Socrates, ſince I am 

continually ſhewing to all che World, what are 

the things I believe to be juſt ? How do you 

new ic, ſaid Hippias? If 1 explain it not by 

my Words, anſwer'd Socrates, my Actions ſpeak 

it ſufficiently ; and do you think that Actions 

deſerve not rather to be believ'd than Words? 

Much rather, ſaid Hippias, for many who 

prcach up Juſtice, are indeed very unjuſt; but 

tas cannot be ſaid of a Man whole every — no 
EDS CELERY 
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To obſerve the 
Laws, is to be 
Il. 


The Memorable Things 
Action is good. Have you known, ſaid 85 
crates, that I have accus'd any Man out of Ma. 
lice, that I have ſown Diſſenſion among 
Friends, that I have excited Seditions in the 
Republicks ; in ſhort, that I have commited 
any other fort of Injuſtice? Not in the leaſt, 


ſaid he. Well then, added Socrates, do you 
not take him to be juſt, who commits no man- 


ner of injuſtice ? 'Tis plain, ſaid Hippias, that 
ou have a mind to get looſe, and that you 


will not ſpeak frankly to us concerning Juſtice: 


For you do not tell us what good Men do; 


but {ay only what they do not. I thought, 


anſwer'd Socrates, that not to do any ill thing, 
was a ſufficient proof of Juſtice : But ſince you 
will not allow it to be ſo, fee if this will ta 


tisfy you: I ſay then, that Juſtice is no- 
thing but the obſervance of the Laws. You 


mean, ſaid Hippias, that to obſerve the Laws 
is to be Juſt ? Socrates anſwer'd, Yes. I can- 
not comprehend your "Thought, ſaid Hippiæ. 
Do you not know, purſu'd Socrates, what the 
Laws in a State are? The Laws, anſwer 


Hippias, are what the Citizens have ordaind 


by a univerſal conſent. Then, infer d Soc 


_ tes, he who lives conformably to thoſe Ordi- 


nances, obſerves the Laws; and he who ach 


cContrary to them is a tranſgreſſor of the Laws 


You ſay true. Is it not likewiſe true, conti 
nu'd Socrates, that he who obeys theſe Ord 
 nances, does juſtly, and that he who obe 
them not, does unjuſtly? Yes. But, ſaid 8 
__ erates, he who acts juſtly, is juſt, and he wiv 
acts unjuſtly, is unjuſt 2 Without doubt. Ther- 

fore, laid Socrates, whoſoever oblerves tt} 
Laus is juſt, and whoſoever obſerves them n 
is unjuſt. Hippias objected : But how can i" 
be imagin'd that the Laws are a good thing 


3 


f SOCRATES. „ 
and that it is good to obey them; ſince even 
they that made them, mend, alter and repeal 
them ſo often? To this Socrates anſwer' d: 

When you blame thoſe who obey the Laws 
becauſe they are ſubject to be abrogated, you The Laws are 

do the ſame thing, as if you laugh'd at your 6 
Enemies for keeping themſelves in a good po- lt io be ob. 
ſture of defence, during the War, becauſe you 4 
| might tell them, that the Peace will one — 
be made: and thus you would condemn thoſe 
who generouſly expoſe their Lives for the Ser- 


vice of their Country. Do you know, added 


| he, that Lycurgus cou'd never have render d the ene gh 
q Republick of Sparta more excellent than other sse 1 
States, if he had not made it his chief Care to in- — 
dcline che Citizens moſt exactly to obſerve the 1 
Laws. This too is what all good Magiſtrates 


aim at, becauſe a Republick, that is obedient | ji 
to the Laws, is happy in Peace, and invinci- a 1 
ble in War. Moreover, you know that Cogs > #5 i \ 
' cord is a great happineſs 3 in a State: It is A = 

q | recommended to the People: And it is an 
i eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom all over Greece, to make te 1 


Citizens ſwear to live in good Underſtanding 
f with one another, and each of them takes an „„ Wl: 
1 Oath to do 10. "Now I do not believe, that LT, 
>| this Unity is exacted of them, only char they --- 
might chuſe the ſame company of Comedians, 
or of Muſicians, nor that they might give their 
i approbation to the ſame Posts, or all take de- 
| light in the ſame Diverſions, but that they 
may all unanimouſly obey the Laws, becauſe _ 
that Obedience is the ſecurity and the happi- _ 
i | nels. of the State. Concord therefore is ſo 
neceſſary, that without i it, neither Republicks 
nor Families can be well-govern'd. In our 
| Private Capacity likewiſe how advantageous i = 
it to oben che Laws? By what means can we 
Wi 


The Memorable Things 
more certainly avoid Puniſhments, and de- 


{crve Rewards? What more prudent Conduct 
can we obſerve, always to gain our Suits at 


Law, and never to be caſt? To whom ſhould 
we with greater confidence truſt our Eſtates 


or our Chiidren, than to him who makes a 
Conſcience of obſcrving the Laws? Who will 


diſcharge himſelf better of his Duty towards 


his Father or his Mother, towards his Rela- 


tions or his Domeſticks, towards his Friends, 


his Fellow-Cirizens, or his Gueſts? To Whom 


will the Enemy rather truſt for the obſerving 


of a Truce, or for the performance of a Tres 


| Divine La 


ty of Peace ? W ith whom would we rather 
chuſe to make an Alliance? To whom will 
che Allies more readily give the command of 
their Armies, or the government of their 


_ Towns? From whom can we rather hope for 


a grateful return of a Kindneſs, than trom a 


Man who ſtrictiy obeys the Laws; and by 
cConſequence to whom will Men be more rea- 
dy to do good Turns, than to him of whole 


Gratitude they are certain. With whom wil 


Min be better pleas'd to contract a Friendſhip, 
Aid conſequently whom will they be lets apt 
to prejudice, than him whoſe g00d-wiil is ge- 
nerally courted, and whom few Perſons w vill 
_ offend ? Theſe, Hippias, are the advantages of 


oblerving the Laws. Now having ſhewn cu 


- hat the obſervance of the Laws is the ſame 
thing with Juſtice; if you are of another i 
Opinion, pray let me know it? Hippias dll. 


1wer'd, indeed Socrates, what you have ſuid of 
Juſtice, agrees exactly with my Sentiments of 
ic. Have you never heard, continu'd Socrates, 
cf certain Laws that are not written? You 
mean the Laws, anfwer'd Hippias, which are 


recciy d all ove r the Earth. L008: do you 
_ think 


of SOCRATES. 


| think, added Socrates, that it was all Man! ind 
that made them? That is impoſlible, ſai. Hip- 
pias, becauſe all Men cannot be a#-rabled in 
the ſame place, and they ſpeak not all of them 
the ſame Language. Who then do you think 
gave us theſe Laws? The Gods, anſwer'd 
Hippias; for the firſt command to all Men is 
to adore the Gods. And is it not likewiſe 
| commanded every where to honour ones Fa- 

ther and Mother? Yes certainly, ſaid Hippias. 
Focrates went on: And that Fathers and Mo- 

thers ſhould not marry with their own '# 
dren, is not that too a general Command Ef 
No, anſwerd Hippias, this laſt Law is not a Tie violationof 
$ 
divine Law, becauſe 1 ſee ſome Perſons tranſ- 4 
grels it. They obſerve not the cthers better 
F faid Socrates ; but take notice, That no Man 5 
| violates. impunibly a Law, eſtabliſh'd by the 
Gods. There are unavoidable Puniſhments 
annex d to this Crime: But we caſily ſecure 
our ſelves from the rigour of human Laws, af- 

ter we have > tranſgreſs d them, cither by keep- 
ing our ſelves hid, or defending our 1cives by 
open force. And what is this Puniſhment, 
| faid Hippias, which it is inpotuble for Fachers, : 
| Who marry with their own Children, to avoid? > 


It is very great, ſaid Secrates ; for Wh. t can be banden of 


Fat he r no 


more afflicting to Men who deſire to e wich cheir 


Children, than to have very ill ones? And en Ca 
ho do you know, purſu d Hippias, that they 
will have ill Children: e e them, 

if they are virtuous themſelves, from having 
Children that are ſo likewiſe ? Secrates an- 
u er'd: It is not a that the Father and 
the Mother be virtuous : The * mult beſides, 

| be both of them in the vigour and p- rlection 

of their Age: Now do you bulicre that the 

| Need of Perlons who are too young, or who. 
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inevitable Pu- 
niſhment of In- 
Praticude. 


The Memorable Things 
are already in their declining Age, is equal t 
that of Perſons who are in their full Strength? 


It is not likely that it is, ſaid Hippias. And 


Which is the beſt, purſu'd Socrates? Without 
doubt, ſaid Hippias, that of a Man in his 


Strength. It follows then, continu'd Socrates, 


that the Seed of Perſons who are not yet come 


ro their full Strength, or who are paſt it, is 
not good. In all appearance it is not. In thoſe 


Ages then we ought not to get Children, ſaid 


| Socrates? I think ſo. Such therefore as indulge 
their Luſt in ſuch untimely fruition, will have 
very weakly Children? I grant they will, {aid 


Hippias. Tell me farther, ſaid Socrates, Is it not 
a univerſal Law to do good to thoſe who have 
done good to us? Yes, faid Hippias, but many 


offend againſt this Law. Secrates reply'd, And 


they are puniſſi d for it, ſeeing their beit Vricnd: 


abandon them, and that they are oblig'd to 
| follow thoſe who have an averlion for them. 
For are not they the beſt Friends who do kind- 
neſſes whenever they are defird? And if he 
ho has receiv'd a Favour neglect to ac«now- 


ledge it, or return it ill, does he not incur their 
_ Hate by his Ingratitude ? And yet, finding bis 


advantage in preſerving their good-will, 151! 


not to them that he makes his Court with 


moſt aſſiduity? It is evident, ſaid Hippias, that 


it is the Gods who have order'd theſe things: 


For when I conſider that each Law carries 


With it the puniſhment of the Tranſgreſſor, ! 
Confeſs it to be the work of a more excellent: 
Legitlaror than Man. And do you think, laid 


Socrates, that the Gods make Laws that are 
_ Unjuit ? On the contrary, anſwer'd Hippias, 
tr is very difficult for any but the Gods to make 

| Laws that are Juſt, Therefore, Hippias, fait 
. Socrates, according to the Gods themiclyes, te 
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of SOCRATES. 167 
| obey the Laws, is to be Juſt. This is what 
| Socrates laid; and his Actions being conform- 
| ableto his W ords, he from Day to Day created 
| a greater love of Tuftice i in the Minds of thoſe 

who trequented him. 

Iwill now ſet down the Arguments he us d 
to bring them to the practice of good Actions; 
for being of Opinion that Temperance is 2 
great advantage to ſuch as defire to do an 
thing that is Excellent: He firſt ſhew'd 0 4 


Obj: -& of Socke 


by his way of Living, that no Man was more e, in hs Conte. 


advanc'd than himſelt in the exerciſe of that rences. 
| Virtue : And in his Conferences he exhorted 
his Hearers above all Things to the practice of 
it: And his Thoughts being continually im 
ploy'd in the means of arriving to be virtuous, 

he made it likewiſe the Subject of all his Dil. 


courſes. I remember that talking once with Diſcourſe of . 


Crates co acerning 
"Temperance, 


| Enthydemus, concerning Temperance, he de- 
þ liver d himſelf to this effect. In your Opi- 
nion, Euthydemus, 15 Liberty a very valuable es 
Thing ? ? To be valu'd above all Things, an- REG 

ſwer'd Euthydemus. | Do you believe, that a 

| Man who is a Slave to ſenſual Pleaſures, and 

| finds himſelf incapable of doing Good, enjoys 

his Liberty? Not in the leaſt. Lou allow 

| then that to do Good is to be free, and that 

to be prevented from doing it, by any Ob- 

| ſtacle whatever, is not to be free: 2 think ſo, 

| ſaid Enthydemas. You believe then, ſaid Se. 

crates, that debauch'd Perſons are not free? 1 

do. Do you believe likewiſe, continu'd So- 

crates, that Debauchery does not only hinder | 

from doing Good, but compels to do III? I 


think it does. What would you ſay then of bebte is 


ill Maſter. 


2 Maſter who ſhould hinder you from apply- 

ing your ſelf ro what is honeſt, and force you 

to undertake lome infamous Occupation ? Eu- 
— — —— dee, 
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The A Things 


th demus anſwer'd, I would ſay he was a very 


wicked Maſter. 'And which 1s the worſt of 
all Slaveries, added Socrates 2 To ſerve ill Ma- 
ſters, ſaid Euthy demus. Therefore, infer'd 50. 
crates, the Debauch'd are in a miſerable Sla- 


very? No doubt of it. Is it not Debauchery 
likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, that deprives Men of 


their Wiſdom, and drives them into Diſorders : 


It robs them of leiſure to apply themſelves to 


Things Profitable, while it drowns them in ſen- 


ſual Pleaſures ; and ic ſeizes their Minds to that 
degree, that tho they often know which is the 
beſt way, they are miſerably engagd in the 


worſt. They are fo. Nor can we expect to 
find Temperance, nor Modeſty in a debauche 
Perſon, fince the Actions of "Temperance and 


Debauchery are intirely oppoſite. There i: 


no doubt of it, ſaid Euthydemus. I do no: 


think neither, added Socrates, that it is poſſible 
to imagin any thing that makes Men nepled 
their Duty morc than Debauchery. You lay 
true. Is there any thing more pernicious to 
Man, ſaid Socrates, chan that which robs him 
* his Judgment, makes him embrace and 
cheriſh Things that are burtful, avoid and 


neglect what 13 Profitable, and lead a Life con- 


trary to that of gocd Men? There is nothing, 


- id Euthydemus. Socrates Went on: And may 


we not aſcribe the contrary effects to Tempe- 


rance * Without doubt. And is it not likely 


to be true that the Cauſe of the contrary Ef- 
fects is goed? Moſt certainly. Methinks then, 
ſaid Socrates, Temperance is a very good 


eher re- 
pnuꝑpaut to lea 
ſure, 


thing? Undoubtedly it is. But have you re- 


flected, purſu d Socrates, that  Debauchery, 


which breaths nothing but Pleaſures, cannot 
make any of them reliſh as they ought ; and i 
| that Temperanes * and Sobriety alone give us 


tlie 


of 80 CRATES. 


| he true Taſte of Pleaſures ? For it is the na- 
ture of Debauchery, not to endure Hunger 
nor Thirſt, nor the fatigue of being long 
| awake, nor the ſtings of Love: Which never- 


theleſs are the true diſpoſitions to eat and 


drink with Delight, and to find an exquilite 
Pleaſure in the ſoft approaches of Sleep, and 
in the enjoyments of Love. This is the rea- 


ſon that the Intemperate find leſs ſatisfaction 


in theſe Actions, which are neceſſary, and 
frequently done. But Temperance, which 
accuſtoms us to wait for the necellity, is the 


only thing that makes us feel an extream Plea- 


ſure in theſe occaſions. You are in the right, 
ſaid Euthydemus. It is this Viriue too, ſaid 
| Socrates, that puts Men in a condition ot bring- = 
ing to Perfection both the Mind and the Body, . 
| of rendring themſelves capable of well-go- 
| verning their Families, of being ſerviceable to 
their Friends and their Country, and of ſur- 
mounting their Enemies: Which is not only 
very agreeable on account of the Advantages, | 
but very defirable likewiſe for tlie Satisfaction 
thatattendsir. But the Debauch'd know none 
of this: For what ſhare can they pretend to 
in virtuous Actions, they whoſe Minds are whol- 


ly taken up in the purſuit of preſent Pleaſures: 


| Euthydemus reply d, According to what you. 
| lay, a Man given to Voluptuculneſs is unfit 
for any Virtue 2 And what difference is there, 
ſaid Socrates, between an irracional Animal, 15 

and a voluptuous Man, who has no regard o wy 
what is beſt, but blindly purſues what is molt 

| delightful 2 Ic belongs to the Temperate only 
| tO inquire what things arc beſt, and after ha- 
ving exactly deſcry'd the difference, by Ex- 


perience and Reaſoning, to embrace the Good, 


| 2 nd Woid the Bad: W. hich renders them 40 
Ones 
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once moſt Happy, moſt Virtuous, and moſt 
Prudent. 

This was the Sum of this ee with 

Euthydemus, Now Socrates ſaid, That Conf: 
tences were ſo calld, becauſe the Cuſtom was 
to meet and confer together, in order to di. 
ſtinguiſn Things according to their different 
Species: And he advis'd the frequent holding 
of theſe Conferences, becauſe it is an Exer- 
ciſe that improves and makes Men truly Great, 
teaches them to become excellent Politicians 
and ripens the RE” and Underitant 
ing. 35 

1 will ſhow: in the next place, ow his 
Friends learnt to reaſon well by frequenting 
his Converſation : He held, That they who 
perfectly underſtand the Nature of Thingz 
can explain themſelves very well concerning 
them; but that a Man, Who has not that 
| Knowledge, often deceives himſelf and other 
| likewiſe. He therefore perpetually confer 
wich his Friends, without ever being weary of 


2 —_ 5 that Exerciſe. * Tt would be very difficult to 
Ale 


the 34 BY E, hat relate how he defin'd every Particular Thing: 
: Socrates lila V 
tue to be © nly : 4 


diene, which ſufficient to ſhew what method he obſery a 
Soerzes is n Reaſoning: And in the firſt place, let us le 


8 going 10 pr ve 1 n. 


5 particular, touch- how argu 'd concerning Piety. 


: | will therefore mention only what I think 


Tell me, Ex 
rhydennae. what Piety is? It is a very excel. Mt 
Thing, anſwer'd Euthydemus. And who i 2 


ing upon every | 


ments - And the 


| A 1 '/ 
# chief Method of plots 7 14, 1aid 8 IOC rates? 27 A Man who ſerves 
. 2] theſe Reafon- the Gods. 


| 1 Tha: eve- 


1581 11 lawtul, added Socrates, ro lerve 
the Gods in what manner we pleaſe? By no 
means, laid Euthydemus, there are Laws made 
which muſt be kept. It 
tis firſt proves, then who keeps theſe Laws, will know ho 
1 ha Pay 10 aud he ought to ſerve the Gods? 1 Frtiinke 10. And 
is ir not true, concinud Socrates that he who 
| | 8 | | | Eno 


ry one does the 
Things as he 
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' Wknows one way of ſerving the Gods, believes 
there is no better a way than his? Thar is 


171 


| Wcertain. And will he not be Careful how he 
aoes otherwiſe? 1 believe he will. He then 


no knows the Laws that ought to be obſerv'd 


a the Service of the Gods, will icrve them 
according to the Laws? Wichout doubt. But 


the who ſerves the Gods as the Laws direct, 
Irres them as he oughr ? True, he does. And 


„Je who ſerves the Gods as he ought 3 is Pious? 


here can be no doubt of it. Thus then, ſaid 


Socrates, We have the true definition of pious 
Man: He who knows how he ought, to ſerve 


ie Gods? I think fo, faid Eur bydemus. Teil me 


k Ffarther, continu'd « Socrates ; 45 it lawful for ; 
0 


Men to bchave themſclves to one another as 


» Witlicy pleaſe? In no wile, anſwer d Euthydemns : _ 


id Socrates, who live together according to 


Ko they who live as they ought, live well 2 


There are alſo certain Laws which they ought 
10 keep among themſelves. And do they, 


ole Laws, live as they ought? Yes. And 


" FWccrtainly they do. And does he who knows 


tow to live well with Men, underſtand well 


ls 
"Wow to govern his Affairs? Ic i 15 likely that 
be may. Now do you believe, ſaid Socrates, 


— 


ing 8 the Laws command 2 | do not be- 
liere And when a Man knows what he 
1 bot: 5 0, do you think he believes that he 
bag not to do it? I do not think fo. And 
Fo you know any Men who do otherwiſe 


Men ought to obſerve among theniſelves, do 


WW 
4 ind do they who do what the Laws com- 
and, do what is * Mot ſurely. And 


that ſome Men obey the Laws, witho! ut know- 


In this . | 
. ea. 8 . ſeen 1 
a little confus'd 
11 the Greek, but 


1 ha: 'C en 


Vc rn a n plain 


x by v ing 


Poli- 10223, 


Fan they believe they ought to do? None at 
bil. They then who. know the Laws that 


What thoſe Laws command : 2 2 believe ſo... 


rhey . 
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not, 1 Compariſon judge of the Nature of Good? | 
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they who do what is Juſt, are Juſt likewiſe: 
None but they are ſo. We may therefore 
well conclude, ſaid Socrates, that the Juſt ur: 
they who know the Laws that Men ought ty 
obſerve among themſelves. I grant it, fail 
That wiſdom is Euthydemus. Socrates purſu'd: And what ſhall 
we lay of Wiſdom? Are Men wiſe in regard 
to the Things they know, or in regard to thoſe 
they do not know ? There can be no doubt, 
anſwer'd & uthydemus, but that it is in conſe 
ration of what they know : For how can 1 
Man be Wile in Things he knows not? Then, 
ſaid Socrates, Men are Wiſe on account of thiir 
Knowledge? It cannot be otherwiſe. Is Wil. 
dom any thing but what renders us Wiſe ? No 
Wiſdom therefore is only Knowledge? I think 
10. And do you believe, ſaid Socrates, that it 
is in the Power of a Man to know every thing! 
Not ſo much as even the hundredth pare. 1 
15 e impoſſibl e, ſaid Socrates, to find a Man 
ho is Wiſe in all Things ? Indecd it 15, {id 
e It follows then, ſaid Socra es, chat 
every Manis Wiſc in what he knows 2 1 be 
dae Nature of lieve 10. But can we by this ſame way d 


how, fail Euthydemus. ILO you think, fail &. 
erates, that the ſame Thing is profitable to al 
Men? By no means. Lo you belicve that 
the ſame Thing may be proficable to one, And 
hurttul to another! ? Tthink it May. Theni 5 
* not the Good that is profitable? Ves, ce 
tainly. I herefore what is Profitable 1 15 A Goo! 
to him, to whom it is Profticabie That 
true. Is it not the ſame with what is Beau! 


Lu; For can you ſay that a Budy, or a Velil 


3s beautiful and Proper for all the World? h 
no means. You wi Hay then that it is Beau 
tiful, in regard t to the Thing tor Which it f 


* opel! 


— — — — — Ao i WEED 406 


g per? 2 


not 


* SocRATEs. * 
proper? > Yes. Bur tell me if what is reputed 85 
FBeautiful for one Thing, has the ſame re- 
lation to another, as to that to which it is pro- 
No. Then whatever is of any Ule is Courage i: 
reputed Beautiful in regard to the Thing ro ese 
which that Uſe relates? I think ſo. And what 
ay you of Courage, added Socrates, is it an 
excellent Thing? Very excellent, anſwer'd 
eubydemus. But do you believe it to be of 
Uſe in occaſions of little Moment? Yes: but 

Fit is neceſſary in great Affairs. Socrates conti- 

nu'd, 
Dangers, not to perceive the Peril we are in? 
Lam not of that Opinion. At that rate, ſaid 
| Socrates, they who are not frighted becauſe 
they 
liant. 
mrs ; for otherwiſe there would be ſome Fools, 
and even Cowards, who muſt be accountdd 
brare. And what are they who fear what is 
not to be fear d? They are leſs Brave than the 
others, anſwer' d Euthydemus. They therefore, 
aid Socrates, Who ſhew themſelves valiant in 
dangerous occaſions, are they whom you call 
Brave; and they Who behave themſelves in 

| them unworthily, are they whom you call 
Cowards? Very right. Do you think, added 
|vocrates, that any Men are valiant in ſuch 9 
caſions, except they Who know how to be- 
_ themſelves 3 in chem? I do not think there 


Do you think it of great advantage in 


ſee not the danger, are in no wiſe va- 
There 1s no doubt of it, ſaid Euthyde- 


And are not they Who behave themſelves | 


n the fame as they who know _ 


how to behave. themſelves? J believe 


they are. And does not every Man behave 
himſelf as he believes he ought to do? With- 
our doubt. Shall we ſay then, that they who _ 
behave themſelves ill, know how they ought _ 
0 be behave chemſelves! 2? BY! no means. The7 


chere: 9 85 


he 


— _ — — — 2. 
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174 The Memorable Things 
therefore who know how to behave then 
ſelves, are they who behave themſelves well? 
They and no others. Let us conclude then, 
ſaid Socrates that they who know how to be. 
have themlelves well in Dangers and difficult 
Occaſions, are the Brave, and that they who 
know not how to do ſo, are the Coward; 
| That is my Opinion, ſaid Euthydemus. 

Ot the different Socrates was wont to ſay, That a Kingly 
1 Government, and a Tyrannical Government, 
LS were indeed two ſorts of Monarchy, and tha 
there was this difference between them; that 
under a Kingly Government theSubjects obey'd 
willingly, and that every thing was done ac- 
cording to the Laws of the State: But that 
under a Tyrannical Government, the People 
obey'd by force, and that all the Laws were 
reduc'd to the ſole Will of the Soveraign. Con- 
cerning the other ſorts of Government, he 
ſaid: That when the Offices of a Republic 
are given to the good Citizens, this 1ort of 
State was call'd Ariſtocracy, or Government 
of good Men: When, on the contrary, the 
Magiſtrates were choſen according to their 
| Revenues, it was call'd a Plutocracy, or Go- 
vernment of the Rich: And when all the 
People are admitted, without diſtinction, to 
bear Imployments, it is a Democracy or Pep 

lar Government. 
ber Socrates If any one oppos'd the Opinion of Socrats 
5 nh en any Affair whatever, without giving a con- 
e vincing Reaſon, his Cuſtom was to bring back 
the Diſcourſe to the firit Propoſition, and to 
begin by that to ſearch for the Truth. Fei 
Example: If Socrates had commended any par 
ticular Perſon, and any ſtander-by had nam« 
another, and pretended that he was more vi 


 hant, or more experienc vn Aitairs, he would 
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een 
bare defended his Opinion in the following 
manner. You pretend, would he have ſaid, 


that he of whom you ſpeak, is a better Citi- 


zen than the Perſon whom I was praiſing: 
Let us conſider what is the Duty of a good 


Wciizen, and what Man is moſt efteem'd in a 
'WRepublick. Will you not grant me, That in 
relation to the management of the publick 
Revenue, he is in higheſt eſteem, who while 
he has that Office ſaves the Republick moſt 
Money? In regard to the War, it is he who 
gains moſt Victories over the Enemies? If we 
tare to enter into a Treaty with other States, 
lit is he who can dextrouſly win over to the 


Party of the Republick, thoſe who before op- 


painly appear, even to the Eyes of thoſe who 


Frnciples that were own d by all Men, 


pos d its Intereſts. If we are to have regard 
to what paſſes in the Aſſemblies of the People, 
tic is he who breaks the Cabals, who appeaſes 
the Seditious, who maintains Congord and 
Unity among the Citizens. This being grant- 
led him, he apply'd theſe general Rules to the 
[Diſpute in queſtion, and made the Truth 


Icontradicted him. As for himſelf, when he 
lundertook to diſcourſe of any Thing, he al- 
"ys began by the moſt common and univer- 
ally receiv'd Propoſitions, and was wont to 
lay, That the ſtrength of the Argumentation 
conſiſted in ſo doing. And indeed, of all the 
Men I have ever ſeen, I know none who 
could ſo eaſily bring others to allow what he 
Id a mind to prove to them. And he faid, 
That Homer, ſpeaking of Uli, calld him, 
be certain, or ne ver- failing Orator, becauſe he 
dad the Art of ſupporting his Arguments upon 
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5 Franknefs of SU. 
rates. 


De Memorable Things 
I preſume that what I have ſaid, has been g 
ſufficient Evidence of the frankneſs and ſince. 


rity with which Socrates convers d with his 
Friends, and made known his Opinions to 


them. It remains that I ſhould ſay ſomething 


of the extream Care he ſhew'd for their Ad. 


vancement, and how much he had at Heart 
that they might not be ignorant of any thing 


that might be uſeful to them, to the end they 
might not want the aſſiſtance of others in their 


ov n Affairs: For this reaſon, he apply d him. 


elf to examin in what each of them was 
knowing; then, if he thought it in his power 
to teach them any thing that an honeſt Man 


ougi t tO know, he did it with incredible rea- 


dincſs and affection; if not, he carry'd them 


himſcif to Maſters, who were able to inſtruct 


them. But he reſolv'd within himſelf, how 
far a Perlon, who was well educated in his 
_ Stucics, ought to learn every thing. Thus for 


Hou far Soc rates 
aàdvw'd ro ftudy 
Geometry. = 


Geometry, he ſaid, That we ought to know 


enough ef it, not to be impos d upon in mea- 
ſure when we buy or ſell Land, when we di- 


vide an Inheritance into Shares, or meaſure 
out the Work of a Labourer ; and that it was 


ſo eaſie to know this, That if a Man apply 
himſelf ever ſo little to the practice of ſuch 
Things, he would ſoon learn even the extent 
and circumference of the whole Earth, and 


how to meaſure it: But he did not approve 


that a Man ſhould dive into the very bottom 


of this Science, and puzzle his Brains with I 


| know not what Figures, cho he himſelf was 
expert in it: For he ſaid he could not ſee 
What all thoſe Nicetics and Inventions were 
good for, which take up the whole Life of 
__ a Man, and diftra& him from other more ne- 
ceſſary Studies, In like manner, he ms ot} 
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| Opinion, that a Man ſhould employ e 


time in Aſtronomy, that he might know by 


[Year we are in; to know when to relieve a 


* 0 — „ 


venture out to Sea, or undertake a Voy age: 
He ſaid that all this was calily learnt by con- 


Hunting by Night: But he diſſuaded very 


verſing with Seamen, or with ſuch as go a 


[the Stars the Hour of the Night, What Day | 
of the Month it is, and what Seaſon of the 


Sentinel in the Night : And when tis beſt ro 


much from penecrating farther into this Sci- 


. Wence, as even to know, what Planets are not 
T i the ſamo declination, to explain all "rows 


| Wdiffer2nt motions, to know how far diſtan 


they are from the Earth, in how long end 


cbey make their revolutions, and what are their 
ſereral influences: For he thought theſe Sci- 
ences wholly uſeleſs, notthat he was ignorant of 


them himſelf; but becauſe they por up ne 
lime, and divert us from better Imployments. 


1 a word, he could not allow of a too curious 
inquiry into the wonderful Work manſhip of the 
Gods in the diſpoſition of the Univerie : That 


Tbe Secrets of 


God'ought not 


to be tearch'd © 


into. 


being a Secret, which the Mind cannot com- 

„ prehend; and becaule it is not an Action ac- 
| Wceprable to the Gods, to endeavour to diſcover 
| oat they would hide from us. He held be- 

t Wides, That it was dangerous to perplex the 
1 Mind with theſe ſublime Speculations, as An- 
« Wetrgoras had done, who pretended to be very 
1 | inowing in them: For in teaching that the 
I Wn was the ſame thing as Fire, he aid not 
s Wcoulider that Fire does nor dazle the Eyes, but 
e that it is impoſſible to ſupport the Splendour 


of the Sun. He did not reflect neither that 


* 8 mini ol 


he Sun blackens the Skin, which Fire does 
not: Nor laſtly, That che heat of the Sun is 
cefary to the Earch, in order to the prog 
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0 conſuming: Whereas the Sun laſts always and 


Bounds ſet by do- 
crates to all his 
Studi les. 


Every Man may 
be his own Phy 
nclan. 


knows by what means the Gods generally ſpeak] 


| Copclußon of this 


Ho, 


The Memorable Things 


ction of Trees and Fruits, but that the hey 
of Fire burns and kills them. When he (4; 
too, that the Sun was only a Stone ſet on Fire; 
he did not conſider that a Stone glitters not in 
the Fire, and cannot laſt long in it without 


is an inexhauſtible ſource of Light. 

Socrates advis d likewiſe to Ran Arithme, 
tick, but not to amuſe our ſelves with the vain 
Curioſities of that Science; having eſtabliſh 
this Rule in all his Studies, and in all his 
Conferences, never to go beyond What is 
uſcful. 

He exhorced his Friends to take care of the 
Health, and to that purpoſe, to conſult with 
the. learned ; and to obſerve beſides, each in 
his own particular, what Meat, what Drink, 
and what Exerciſe was beſt for him, and how 
to uſe them to preſerve himſelf in Health. For 
when a Man has thus ſtudy'd his own Confi- 
tution, he cannot have a better Phyſician than 
himſelf, If any one pretended to go beyond 
the bounds of human Prudence, he advis'd him 

to apply himſelf to Divination: For he who 


to Men, never fails ro meet with ſome admo- F / 
nmitions for himſelf, when he has need of "bf 
them. 

TO conciade:- If becauſe Soeratis. Was is con 4 | 
demn d to death, any one ſhould belicve that 55 
he was a Lyar o ſay he had a good Dæmon lis 
that guided him, let him conſider in the firlt 5 
place, that he Was arriv'd to ſuch an Age, that . 
if he had not dy d when he did, he could not, 8 
_ have liv'd much longer; that by dying when 105 
he did, he avoided the moſt toilſom part oh th 
Lite, in which the Mind loſes much of its vi- 


gour; and that in amends for it, he diſcover 0 
0 


f S0 CRATES. 179 | 
| the whole World the Greatneſs of his Sonk _—_ 
W :cquir'd to himſelf an immortal Glory, by the Ee. _ 
WE cfence he made before his Judges, in behave 1 
Wing himſelf with a Sincerity, Courage and nevtution of Wl ll. 
9 Probity that were indecd wonderful.; and in mY a his =_ 
receiving his Sentence with a Patience and N N 


reſolution of Mind never to be equal'd : For _ Eo 
tis agreed by all, that no Man ever ſuffer d — i 


Death with greater Conſtancy than Socrates. 

ne liv'd thirty Days after his Condemnation, _ ma 
"W becauſe the Deli-n-Feaſts happen'd in that VVV 
Uonth, and the Law forbids to put T1, 
"WE to death, till the conſecrated Veſſel EXE 
. the Ille of Delos, be come back to eArhens, ö 1 
6 During that time, his Friends who ſaw him See the Lieor ] 


OcrItes, and these wart | |; 


"WW continually, found no change in him; bur chat e che Chro- 
: he always retain'd that tranquillity of Mind, veal Table, 
ind agrecableneſs of Temper, which before 9 

had made all the World admire him. Certain- 

ly no Man can die wich greater Conſtancy - 

chan this: This is doubtlcis, the moſt glorious 

Death that can be imagin d: but if it be the 

moſt glorious, it is the moſt happy; and if it 

be the moſt happy, it is the moſt acceptable to 

the Gods. 


Hermogenes has told me, That being with 1 
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ow him a little after Melitus had accus'd him, he „ 
oblerv'd, that he ſeem'd to decline ſpeaking f 
Mo! chat Affair: From whence he took occa-. os oi 
1 ſon to tell him; That it would not be amiſs | ih 
on ber him to think of what he ſhould anſwer 1 1 
«ſt his own juſtification : To which Socrates re- Wy. 
pd: Do you believe I have done any thing 3 
1 elle all my Life than think of it? And Her- 8 N 
en 54 asking him what he meant by ſay ing e i | 
00 Socrates told him, That he had made it W 
vi- the whole buſineſs of his Life to examin what 5 | 1 
r Joſt, and what Unjuſt that he had al- 


at 


to . 5 ways — 


180 The Memorable Things 
ways cheriſh'd Juſtice, and hated Injuſtice ; 
and that he did not believe there was any bet. 
ter way to juſtify himſelf: Hermogenes (aid 
| farther to him: Do you not Know that Judge 
have often condemn'd the Innocent to Death, 
only becauſe their Anſwers offended them, 
and that on the contrary, they have often ac. 
quitted many who were guilty ? Socrates an- 
{wer'd : I know it very well; but I aſſure you 
that having ſet my ſelf to think what I ſhould 
1 5 ſay to my Judges, the Dæmon that adviſes me, 
Socrates thinks it diſſuaded me from it : . At which Hermog ene 
d „ fſeeming ſurpriz d, Socrates ſaid to him. You ate 
| ſurpriz d that this God thinks it better for me 
to leave this World, than to continue longer 
in it: For you are not ignorant, that I hare 
liv'd as well, and as pleaſantly as any Man; 
If, as I believe, to live well be to have no con- 
cern but for Virtue, and if to live pleaſantly 
be ro find that we make ſome progreſs in it, 
Now, I have always believd ſo of my {lf 
grounding my Opinion on the ſincere Teſti 
mony of my Conſcience, and ſtrengthning 
my ſelf in this Belicf, by the Converſation] 
have had with others, and comparing my (lf 
with chem. My Friends too have believ d the 
lame thing of me; not becauſe they wiſh me| 
well, for in that Senſe every Friend would 
think as much of his Friend; but becauſe they 
thought they advancd in Virtue by my Con- 
verſation. If 1 were to live longer, perhaps 
I ſhould fall into the Inconveniencies of od fe. 
Age: Perhaps my Sight would grow dim, my 
Hearing fail me, my Judgment become weak (1 
and I ſhould have more trouble to learn, more kf 
to retain what I had learnt ; perhaps too ate 
all, I ſhould find my felt incapable of doing 
the good I had dong before. And if 00 cap 
1 * e e 
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pleat my Miſery, 1 ſhould have no Senſe of 15 


my Wretchedneſs, " would not Life be a burden 


to me? And on the other hand, ſay I had a 
| Senſe of it, would it not afflict me beyond 
| meaſure ? As things now ſtand, if I die Inno- 
| cent, the Shame Will fall on thoſe who are 
the cauſe of my Death, ſince all ſort of Ini- 
quit) is attended with Shame. Bur who will 
| ever blame me, becauſe others have not con- 
feſo'd my Innocence, nor done me juſtice? 
| Paſt Experience lets us ſee, that they who ſuf- 
fer Injuſtice, and they who commit it, leave 
not a like Reputation behind them after their 
Death. And thus if I die on this occaſion, I 
am moſt certain, that Poſterity Will more ho- 
| nour my Memory than theirs who condemn 
| me: For it will be ſaid of me, that I never 
did any Wrong, neyer gave any ill Advice to 
any Man; but that J labour 'd all my Life long 
to excite to Virtue thoſe who irequented „„ 
| This was the anſwer Socrates gave to Hermo- 
genes, and to ſeveral others. In 2 word, all 
good Men who knew him, daily regret his 
Lols to this very Hour, reflecting on the ad- 


ſantage, and improvement they made in his 


Company. For my own part, having ſoun 
him ro be the Man I have deſcrib'd; that is 


to ſay, ſo Picus as to do nothing without the 
advice of the Gods; ſo Juſt, as never to have 
in the leaſt injur'd any Man, and to have done 
rery ſignal Services to many: So Chaſte and 


Temperare, as ncver to have preter'd Delight 


and Pleaſure before Modeſty and Honeſty, 8 


ſo Prudent, as never to have miſtaken in the 


diſcernment of Good and Evil, and as never to 
have had need of the advice ot others, to form 


a right Judgment of either: Moreover, molt 


capable to deliberate and neſolve in all lors. 
PIES NM 3 —.— 
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The Memorable Things 
of Affairs: Moſt capable to examin into Men, 
to reprehend them for their Vices, and to ex: 
cite them to Virtue : Having, 1 lay, found all 

thele Perfections in Socrates, I have always 
eſteem d iim the moſt Virtuous and moſt Hap- 
py of all Men: And if any one be not of my 
Opinion, let him take the Pains to compare 


him witch other Men, and judge of him after 
Wards. 


The End of the Fourth Book. 
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Have likewiſe heard So- 
crates diſcourſing to the 
following purpoſe, con- 
cerning the management 
of an Eſtate, and of Houſe- 
hold Affairs. Tell me, ſaid 


In my Opinion it is, 
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' That Oeconomy 


e economy ſaid Critobulus. And as we may ſay of any one 
parucular ar, Of thoſe Arts, ſaid Socrates, that ſuch or ſuch 
ee fi $5 Work which properly belongs tg 
it, may we affirm likewiſe what is the parti- 

cular Buſineſs of an Oeconomiſt? Critubaly; 

anſwer' d: The proper Office of an Occono- 

miſt ſeems to me to conſiſt in the well-manag- 


ing of his Eſtate and Family. And cannot 


uch a Man, continu'd Socrates, manage well 
the Eſtate and Family of another, if they are 
committed to his Care, as well as his own: 
For he that follows the Trade of a Carpenter, 
2 work in the fame manner for others, as he 
es for himſelf: And can a Man, Who 15 


ial; in O:conomy, do ſo too? Iam of Opi- 


nion that he may, anſwer'd Critobulus. Ac- 
cording to What you ſay, continu'd Socrates, 
a Man who is knowing in this Art, tho' he 
have no Eſtate, no Houſe of his own, may 
hire himſelf our co manage the. Eſtate and 


domeiick Affairs of others, even as Carpen- 


ters agree with Othe er Men to build Houſes x 
them at à certain Price? Moſt certainly he 
may, anſwer'd Critobulus, and will deſerve the 


larger Reward, the better and the more ſru- 


£2 ly he governs the Houſe and Family, com- 


mitted ro his Cha arge. Socrates ask d him fart! her. 


What do you mean by a Houſe and Family: 
Only the Place where a Man dwells ; or co 
you include under that denomination all his 


Goods and Poſſeſſions wherever they are? J 


think, anſwer'd Critabulus, that under the 


die ck Word * Houſe, is comprehended, not only the 


Word 4 - 


3 dwelling-Houſe, ! in Which a Man and his Fa- 
krueſe Seutes: And mily inhabir, but likewiſe all the Eftates,Goods, 
throbigamen POffeſſions and Effects, in ſhort whatever a 


US plac 90 uſe 


e Word Rouſe, Man has, even tho' it do not lie in the ſame 


City and County where the Owner himſelf 


hives. 


of SOCRATES. 
lives. But have not ſome Men Enemies? In- 
| deed have they, and a great many too, an- 
ſwer d Critobulus. And are their Enemies to 
be reckon'd as part of their Goods and Pol- 
| ſeffions ? It would be ridiculous in any Man, 
| ſaid Critobulus, to ask a Reward of me for in- 
| creaſing the number of my Enemies. Bur yet 
| we agreed but now, that whatever a Man has, 
zs included under the Name of tis Houſe or 
Poſſeſſions. Thar is to ſay, ſaid Critobulus, 
| what good Thing ſoever a Man poſſeſſes; for 
Ido not call any thing he has, that is hurtful 
to him, part of his Eſtate. You ſeem, ſaid 
| Socrates, to allow that only which is uſeful tro 
| a Man, to be his Eſtate ? Certainly, anſwer'd What is mem 
| Crirobulus : For whatever is hurtful, is rather a eee 
Detriment, than an Eſtate. Socrates went on: 
| ]fa Man buys a Horſe, and knows not how to 
ride him; but catches a fall from him, and hurts 
| himſelf, is that Horſe part of his Eſtate 2 No: 


For a Man's Eſtate muſt be ſomething that is 
good, and of uſe to him. At this rate, ſaid 

| Socrates, even Land is not an Eſtate to a Man, 

| who tills it to his own Loſs? Indeed, ſaid 

| Critobulus, J cannot think that even our Land 
| Can juſtly be eſteem'd part of our Eſtate, if, 

| fince it ought to be the means of our Support, 
it be the cauſe that we want Bread. And ſhall 
ve ſay the ſame too of Sheep, continu'd So- 
s WW cates; and that if any Man, not knowing 
| I bow to manage his Flock, loſe by it, neither 

e bis Sheep ought to be reckon'd as part of his 
e Eſtate? Crirobylus anſwer'd: They would in 
chat cafe ſeem to me not to be part of it. You 

„ ire then of Opinion, ſaid Socrates, that what 
a brings any Profit, is an Eftate ; and that what 
e Prejudicial is not? Iam. The ſame things 

\t Wherefore are an Eſtate to a Man who knows | 
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Money not zu 
Eſtate to him 
who makes an 
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worthleſs tones, unicls he ſells them. I thigk 


x1 ule of it. 


impair'd; how can it be ſaid that Money! 


an Eſtate to him, who is ignorant What uſe 


by him, and knows not how to play upon 
them? But if ſuch a Man ſells them, they are 
tben part of his Eſtate: Ard thus we both of 
us agree in this; chat only what is uſeful js an 
Eſtate; for if the Pipes are not ſold, they are 
not any part of an Eſtate, being of no uſe 
whatever: But when they are fold, they be 
come a poſſeſſion. To which Socrates reply d: 
Provided a Man knows how to ſell them: For. 
if he {ell them to one who knows not how 


cording to what you ſay, they are not an 
Eſtate. You ſeem to ſay, Socrates, that Mo- 
ney itſelf is not an Eſtate, unicls a Man knows 


ſeem to confeſs with me that thoſe things only 
are an Eſtate, by which a Man can reap an) 
Profit: Now if any Man imploys his Money 
for Example, to purchaſe hiinſelt a Harlot 
and by chat means both his Body and Soul ar 


. his Senſes. _ Moſt certainly, Critobulzs, ters. 
_ Money a Man has, unleſs he knows how Nei 
make a right uſe of ir, ought not to be dec 


The Memorable Things 
how to uſe them, continu'd Socrates, and not 
to put them to? And thus a parcel of Flute, 
are part of an Eſtate to a Man, who know 
how to play upon them: But to him who can. 
not, they arc of no more uſe than ſo many 


fo, awer d Critobulus: For of what Profi 
are a parcel of 1 ipes to him who keeps them 


to uſe them, even when they are ſold, ac 


how to uſe it. And you too, faid Socrates 


prejudicd, and his Eſtate worſe manag d an 


of any ule to ſuch a Man? It may with equi 
reaſon be ſaid, that we ought to reckon 4 
part of our Eſtate the Herb Henbane, of wie 
whoever cats, is ſure in ſome meaſure to 10! 


Amon 


of So CRATES. 


| among his Goods and Poſſeſſions. But what 
ſhall we ſay Friends are to a Man who knows 


| how to manage them ſo, as make them of ad- 
| vantage to him? Friends, ſaid Critobulus, are 
indeed an Eſtate, a more valuable Pofſeſſion 
than Herds and Flocks ; for a greater advan- 
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That Friends ars 
2 very valuable 
Eſtate. 


tage may be gain d by chem. Socrates reply d: 


lis then the Duty of a good Oeconomiſt, 
to know how to manage his Enemies in ſich 


omg: e e OC OW Gs. 


5 I 


3 


15 to do ſo; and thus all their Knowledge is 


the Affairs of War, others in the Arts of 
race, and yet will practiſe none of them; 


eing able to do ſuch Things as would be pro- 
able to them, they are hinder'd from that 


Accempr 


Then it ſeems you believe even Enemies to be 
an Eftate to him, who knows to make his 
Profit of them? e anfwer'd, I do. It 


ja manner, as to 9 tome Profit by them? 
NO doubt of it. And you ſee too, Critobulus, 

how many private Families are rais'd, how 
many Eſtates are got by War, how many by 
Ihe favour of Tyrants ? All !1 theſe things en FT 
o me to be molt true, ſaid Critobulus ; but what 
hall we ſay to this, that we fee ſome Men, 
ho are vers'd in the Sciences, and have it in 
their Power to increaſe their Eſtates by ma- 

ling profeſſion to inſtruct others, and yet re- 


f no uſe to them? Can it be ſaid that the 
Kiences are to them a Pofleflion or Eſtate 2 
ou ſpeak, ſaid 8 ocrates, of Men who are not 
dern free? Not in the leaſt, anſwer'd Crireby- 
Is: But there are Men, who are deſcended of 
ery good Families, ſome of whom are skill'd 


n my Opinion for this reaſon, that they may 
ot ſubject themſelves to Matters, and be un- 
kr the Command of others. How can they, 
aid Socrates, be eſteem'd to be without Ma- 
rs, ſince deſiring to acquire Happineſs, and 
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The 3 Things 


Attempt by thoſe who command them? And 


who are they, ſaid Critobulus, who tho they 
cannot be ſcen, have any Command over 
them? On the contrary, reply d Socrates, they 


ar- ot inviſible, but manifeſtly apparent, 


ny, nd very ill Maſters too, as you your 


ſeif t own, if you will allow Sloth, Idle. 
nel. a. ad Ef: minacy to be Evils: And there 
are cr. in Tyrants to whom ſome Men arc 


in perpstual Slavery, as Gaming, idle and un. 
Pivfcable Converſations, and the like: Theſe | 


boaſt theumſc.ves to be Teal Pleaſures ; when 


even they who are deceiv'd by their counter- 
feit Allurements, at length diſcover the Cheat, 
and find them to be real. Harms. Some Men 
indecd there are, who ſuffer not themſelves to 
be ſeducd by them; but earneſtly apply 
_ themlelves to things chat are profitable and 
capable of increaſing their Fortunes; yet even 
_ theſe ſometimes waſte their Eſtates, And are | 
_ oppreſs'd with Indigence and Want: Some of 
them are Slaves to Luxury, others to hu 
ſome to Drunkenneſs, others to certain vi 
and expenſive Ambitions : all which exert 
ſo cruel a Tyranny. over thoſe they hold in 


ſubjection, that while they find them to be 


young and able to increaſe their Store, they 
compel them to bring all their Gains to them, 


and to laviſh it away on their ſinful and ret 
leſs Deſires: But when they perceive that Ag 


comes on, and renders them incapable of get 
ting any more, they abandon them to pi 
| their old Age in Milery and unavailing Lol. 


row, and procure themſelves other Slaves: 


But if Men were wile, Critobulus, they Would 
ſtruggle and contend againſt them to pre clone 


their Liberty, no leſs than they do agzins 


thoſe © Wa Enemies, who vy force of Arm 
endes 


of Socrarts: 


| endeavour to reduce them into Slavery. For 


| brave and generous Enemies, tho' all they ſub- 
due become their Slaves, yet make many of 


| them better Men by correcting them, and are 
often the cauſe that they live more eaſilyx 


| afterwards: But thoſe other imperious Ma- 
| ſters never ccaſe cruelly to deſtroy and 


| over them. 


| Inclinations, I hope there is no danger of my 


"8 deed, ſaid Socrates, if you ſpeak of me as well 


1 have? a e anſwer d: it: I were to ſell 


| ruin the Bodies, Minds, and Eſtates, of all 
| Men as long as they have the command 


| Here Critobulus interrupting e Told: b 
You have ſufficiently forewarn'd me of ſuffers 
ing my ſelf to fall into the hands of ſuch Ma- 
ſters: And indeed, when I reflect on my own 


being ſ:duc'd by them, and I believe I have 
; enough the command of my ſelf not to fall 
into ſuch ill hands: Therefore if you will teach 
me how to augment my Eſtate, I dare promiſe | 
i you that thoſe Maſters ſhall never hinder me 
in the purſuit. of the Inſtructions you ſhall. 
| think fir to give me: I intreat you therefore 
to impart to me What you know of this matter; 
| or do you think that we are rich enough not 
to need 1 addition to what we have : In- 


| as of your ſelf, 1 take my ſelf co be rich 
enough, and to need no more that what I 

„ hare: But you, Critebulus, ſeem to me to be 
dee ertreamly poor, and believe me, I ſometimes 
„ Pity you very much. Cr itobulus {miling, ask d 
D's him this Queſtion: How much do you think 5 
you could have. for all you are worth in 
1. the World, and how much I, for what 1 


5 what I have, Houſe and all, I believe, Ty 
zal! met with a good Chapman, 1 wight hare 
1 =”. me 
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190 The Memorable Things 


Tie e fre * Minas for it. But I know well enough 
RT chat you may have a hundred times as much 
call'd Mins, was for your Eſtate. And if you know this, fad 
acer We Critobulus, how can you think your ſelf rich 
more or les in enough, and at the ſame time pity me becauſt 
| another. But the J AM poor? Becauſe, ſaid Socrates, what I have J, 
+ arHck yy2, is ſufficient to ſupply me plentifully with al! 
dee fp, have need of: Bur ro make the appearance 
Woeigh d a hun- And live at the rate you do, I ſhould not think 
nm. You had enough, even tho' you had thrice x 
drachma was much as you have. Why ſo 2 ſaid Criribaly 
8 80 chat Socrates anſwer'd : In the firſt place, 1 fee you 
5 Minas amount- Under a neceſſity of offering many and rich 
ebony mecharay Sacrifices ; otherwiſe you would be neither 
Shillings and acceptable to the Gods, nor belov'd of Men: 
Ek Then you cannot avoid receiving into Your 
Money: Which | you | NO O1 2 | ) 
was the whole Family many Foreign Gueſts, and entertain 
5 e ing them magnificently: And you muſt fre- 
quently give Treats to your Fellow-Citizens, 
otherwiſe they will not aſſiſt you in your De- 
ſigns, nor promote your Intereſts. Beſides, ! 
underſtand that our Government obliges you 
now to a great Expence, by commanding 
vou to keep Horſes, to give publick Conlor:: 
of Muſick, to preſide in the Games and Exer. 
ciſes, to take into your Protection thoſe that 
are deſtitute of Friends, and if a War ſhould 
break out, 1 know you would be oblig d to 
furniſh a certain number of Galleys ar your 
_ own Expence, and to pay ſuch Taxes beſides 
that you would find it very difficult to ſubſiſt: 
And I know that if you behav'd your {elf in 
any thing otherwiſe than you ought to do, 
the eAtbenians would ſhew you no more mei 
cy, than if they had convicted you of robbing 
the publick Treaſure. I farther fee that you 
take your ſelf to be rich, and therefore neg 
lect the opportunities of encreaſing ov! 
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e of SOCRATES: 
| Wealth; and that you indulge your ſelf a 


taken: For theſe Reaſons I pity you, and fear 
| Want. As for me, if I were in need of any 
| But your Friends, even tho they are richer 


| than your ſelf, look upon you, nevertheleſs, 
as a Man by whom they expect to be gainers. 


ago, laugh'd at me fer ſaying I was richer 


things 2 But have you forgot, ſaid Socrates, 
What we agreed but juſt now to be true, that 


ſome irretrievable misfortune will happen to 
| you, and that you will be reducd to great 


| thing, you cannot but be ſatisfy d, that 1 

| ſhould not fail to find Friends, who would a- 
| bundantly ſupply my Neccfhities, ſince fo little 
is needful to ſupport me in my way of Life: 


| To this Critebulus made the tullowing Anſwer: _ 
I have nothing to object againſt what you 
ay, Socrates, and that I may not at length be 
indeed miſcrable, I deſire you to take care of 

my Affairs. Which when Socrates heard, he 
[laid : Is it not ſtrange, Critobulus, that you 
ſo ſoon change your Opinion, and own your 
cif in the wrong; you, who but a moment 


than you are; as if I had been a Man who 

knew not wherein Riches conſiſt; nay, and 

would not give over till you had compelFd me 

to own, that I have not the hundredth part 

of your Income; is it not ſtrange, I ſay, that 

you now delire me to take care of your Af 

fairs, that you may not indeed fall into Po- 

verty ? Critobulus anſwer d: I fee, Socrates, 

- Wilt you perfectly underſtand how to get an 

4% Fttate, ſince you can make fo little go ſo far: 
uud have I not reaſon then to believe, that if 

you had a conſiderable Revenue to manage, 

you would eafily procure an abundance of all 


Kher Horſes, nor Land, nor Money, nor 
n 
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liberty in your Amours, that ought not to be 
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The Memorable Things 


Sheep, nor any thing elſe ought to be deem! 
as an Eſtate in the hands of him who know; 


not how to uſe them ? Now there is ſome pro- 
fit to be made of all theſe Things: And how 
can you think that I ſhould know what uſe to 


put them to, who never in all my Life enjoy d 
any of them? But we agreed likewiſe, ſaid 


Critobulus, that tho' a Man has no Eſtatz of 


his own, yet he may be knowing in Occono- 
my, and in the management of the private. 
Affairs of others: What hinders then, but that 


you likewile may be skill'd in this matter! 


The ſame thing, ſaid Socrates, that hinders a 
Man from knowing how to play upon the 
Flute; the never having had any of his own, 
and no Man having ever lent him one to learn 
to play upon it: The ſame reaſon will hold 
good why I ſhould not be skill'd in the ma- 
nagement of an Eſtate, and in the Conduct ot 
a Family. For Riches, which are the Inſtru- 


ments, I never had, to teach me that Art; 


nor did any Man ever truſt me with the ma- 


nagement of his Eſtate, tho you now offer to 


put yours into my Care: But they who tic 
learn to play upon the Harp, often put it out 
of Tune, and ſometimes ſpoil the Inſtrument; 
and I in like manner, if I ſhould take upon 
me the Conduct of your Affairs, ſhould not 


perhaps only put them out of Order, but in- 


tirely ruin them. Then Critobulus: Methinks, 
Socrates, you ſeem defirous to decline giving 
me your afliſtance, that I may the more cally 
ſupport my neceſſary Expences. Indeed I do 
not, ſaid Sccrates, but will willingly impart to 
you what I know of the matter. Now I ſup- 
poſe, that if you came to me for Fire, and! 
had none; you would not blame me, it ! 


might 


ihew'd you to the place where you 
oo nos mr nw wel 
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have ſome: In like manner, if you ask d me 


for Water, and there happen d to be none in 
my Houſe; ; but I led you where you might 
get ſome; 1 ſhould think you ought not to 
take it amiſs of me: Again; If you deſir'd to 


earn Muſick of me, and I ſhould recommend 

you to Maſters, who were much more skilful 

in that Art than I am, and who would take in 
good part your deſus that they ſhould inſtruct th 
you, what could you find fault with in this 
I ſhould have no reaſon, 1 
Hocrates, to blame any thing in it. Therefore, 5 
Pehl, [ will bring you to Men, who are far 


Conduct of mine: 


more knowing than my ſelf, in what you ſo 


found that it could not well be otherwiſe 


ice ; while others, WhO wrought carefully, 


1g bit may, if you your ſelf will, pre God do 
N Wo: refiile his alſiſtance, be an Inſtruction to 
a0 du, and help to ach you how to improve | 
19 * Eſtate. Cyitobalus hearing this , cry'd. 
N Now, | Socrater, 1 Will not leave you, till 


1 athe preſence of ch<ie Friends of ours, you 


0 ſuppalæ, laid vecrate , 5 ſhou WI Arle: = : 4 1 
. NN tee 


earneſtly deſire to learn, I have carefully ap- 

hd my ſelf to know, who in this City are 

khe moſt skilful in every thing: For having - 
obſerv'd, That Men, who follow'd the fame _ 
rade and Imployment, were ſome of them 
ery poor, ſome rich: This ſeem'd ſtrange to 

me, and 1 thought it worth my while to in- 
guire into the Cauſe of it; and upon inquiry , 1 


For J obſerv'd that ſome of them work'd neg- 85 
lizently, and with an ill-will, and that the 
Labour of theſe often turn'd to their Preju- 


Ind with A contented Mind, dilparch'd their :: 


Work the ſooner, the more ealily, and to 
„ eir greater Prolit. The Examp dle of theſe 


We ialtructeg me in What you promis d. 35 
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ſee that ſome Men build themſelves {patious 
but 1ll-contriv'd Houſes, which coſt them | 
great deal of Money: While others for a much 
{maller Expence, build themſelves leſs, that ha 


all the conveniences they ought to have : ; Wil 


you not then confeſs that I have taught you 
one of the ways that may conduce to the 
good management of an Eſtate? Indeed I will 
{aid Critobulus. What if I ſhould teach yau 
in the next place ſomething that is the Con. 
ſequence of what 1 laſt mention'd ? 1 mem, 
that there are ſome, who have a great quan. 
tity of all forts of Houſhold- Goods, and ye 
are at a loſs to find what they want, when 
they have occaſion to uſe it; and do nor f 
much as know whether all things be ſafe in 


their Poſſeſſion or not; and for theſe Reaſon 


Create much uneafine(s both to themſelves and 


_ their Families: while others, who are not near 


_ to well ſtock d as they, have every thing in 


_ way, and ready for uſe when they want 


What can be the reaſon of this, Secrate 
8 that the firſt throw their Goods carelcſh 
up and down; while the others are careful t 
Keep every thing i in its place? You are in th 
right, ſaid Socrates. Then Critobulus added 
You ſeem to mention this as one of the thing 

that ought to be obſerv'd in order to the goo! 
Conduct of a Family? 1 do fo, ſaid Socrate 
But what will you ſay, if 1 ſhew you in on 
Family, Servants kept as it were in Chains 
and nevertheleſs frequently running away 
And in another, all of them leſt to their ow 
Liberty, and yet willing to Tay, and doing 
their Work wich cheerfulneſs, do you not thin 
this a matter that deſerves conſideration in th 


Conduct of domeſtick Affairs? Moſt certain 


ly it does, faid Critobulas. What if I let 5 


am 
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| ſame manner, ſome of whom are undone by 
1 their Agriculture, and fall into Poverty; While 
„ others by the ſame method plentifully ſupply 
h themſelves with all they want? This may hap- 
pen, anſwer'd Critobulus: For gms the firſt 
oof them laviſh away what they get; and that 
Loo not only on things that are aſofal, bur on 
uch as are of no ſervice, and even hurtful to 


| themſelves and their Famil tes. I believe there 


ſo foreral Perſons tilling their Land in the 
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Il 4 
„are ſome who do fo, ſaid 5 but it is 
dot of them that I am ſpeaking ; but of ſuch _ 
s make profe lion of Husbandry, and yet get 


not enough to buy themſelves Neceſſarics. 
And har can be the reaſon of this, Socrates? 


Ml will bring you to them, ſaid Socrates, and 
cen your {elf ſhall judge. If 1 am able, {laid 
nd Cricobulus, to diſcover the Cauſe of it. Lou 


ant 

1e great way to fee a Comedy; nay, You have 
een prevail d wich me to go, and be a Ops Aa- 
tor with you: Bur you were never the Man to 
ch viſe me to go and be a Witneſs of any of 
ed thoſe things that | have been propoſing to YOu, 
ne In which 1 ſuppole, Socrates, you take me to 
00 have been much to blame? I believe you think 


ſo as well as I, faid Socrates But What if I 


on ou ſhew you ſo: me, who have reduc'd them 
im leres to Poverty by dealing in Horſes; and 
ay Workers who live in plenty of all Things b 
dun means of that Tratick ; and take great delight 
ing in it to boot? I roo, ſaid Crirobulus, have both 
bind been and known mo of either of thoſe ſorts 


10M 2 Men; but have not therefore been ever the 


tan more hoy "hs numbs 1 of thole, ho have got 
voie thing by Horſe-fleſh, The reaton of 
if | iz wa — | e N 22 1 ich, 


muſt therefore go along wich me, and ſee 
whether you are or no. put 1 remember you 
usd to rite very early in a Morning, and go 
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which, ſaid Socrates, has been, becauſe you 
have ſeen them withno other Deſign, than you 


go to fee the Actors of I ragedies and Come- 
—_ which I do not think you do, that you 


learn to be a Poet; but only to divert 
your ſelf, and becauſe you take delight in ſce- 
ing them, and in hearing what they ſay: And 


in this I do not blame you : For it is not your 


buſineſs to become a Poet. But ſince you are 


under a neceſſity of keeping Horles, is it not 
a Folly in you, to take no care to become 
skilful in them, eſpecially ſince if you were 


ſo, you would not only have the advantage 
of uſing them in your own Service, but might 
make a Profit likewiſe by ſelling them 2 Would 
you have me learn to break Colts, Socrates? ] 
would have you, ſaid he, buy them, when 


they are Colts, and train them up to till your | 
Land, and for your other Uſes: For in my 
: Opinion there 1s a certain Age when Horſes 


as well as Men become fit for Buſineſs, and 


improve and grow better upon our Hands, 
Hut farther: I can ſhew you likewiſe ſome 
Mien, who govern their Wives in ſuch a man- 
NET; that by their aſſiſtance they increaſe their 
| Riches ; -. and others ſo, that they are Ruin 
by them. 


10 which 55 But in that 
cafe, Socrates, is the Fault to be laid on the 


f Husband, or on the Wife ? Socrates anſwer d, 
If our Floc ks be in an ill condition, we gene-| 
rally blame the Shepherd : 
ceive any Hurt from a vicious Horſe, we com- 
monly accuſe the Rider who firſt broke him: 
If a Wife, who is well inſtructed by her Hus 
band, bchave her ſelf amiſs, the defervedly 
Bur if her Husband have 


incurs the Blame: 


not taught her what ſhe ought to do, and ſhe 


Fails in a the Duty of a i good Nie may = 1 
ZAP 18 aul 


If any Man re- 
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ny one, with whom you converſe leſs than 


Lt leaſt with not many. Did you marry her 
lrery Young, and before ſhe had had fome Ex- 
Irerience in the World, or had been told how 
greater Wonder if ſhe knows what ſhe ought 


ho you fay have good Wives, inſtruct them 


lome excellent Workmen in every Trade, it 


alt Which of them you think moſt honourabie, 


N 3 TD 


[Tault be juſtly laid at his Door? Certainly it 
Fought, Critobulus: But we are none here but 
Friends, therefore pray anſwer me truly : [s 
there any one to whom you would rather 
chuſe to truſt your chief Concernments, than 
o your Wife. To none, ſaid he. Is there 


wih her? If leſs, ſaid he, with none at all, 


o behave her ſelf? Yes, 1 did. It is then a 


to ſay or do, than if ſhe fails both in her 
Words or Actions. Bur, Socrates ; Did they, 


how to behave themſelves ? This deſerves to 
Wh: conſider' d, {aid Socrates : But 1 cannot do 
better than recommend you to one who knows 
theſe Matters much better than I do: Yet my 
Opinion is that a Wife, who is a good Com- _ 
ranion in a Family, ought to be as careful 
bor their mutual advantage, as the Husband 
timſelf. For generally the Man takes care 
that che Houſe be ſupply'd with Proviſions and 
other Neceſſaries, and the greateſt part of 
them is conſum'd at the diſcretion of the 
Wife ; and if they are frugally manag'd, the 
Family thrives in the World; it otherwiſe, it 
falls to decay. Bur I believe 1 can ſhew you 


jou defire that I ſhould do ſo. What need of 
at, Herpes, {aid Coirobiber t- For beſides char 
It will be very difficult to find thoſe that excel 
nevery Art, I cannot ſee the Neceflity of it, 
bs Ince no One Man can pretend to learn them . 
all. If you think fit therefore, tell me only 
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The Memorable Things 

and will beſt ſuit with my Condition, in cal. 
I ſhould think fit to follow them; and after. 
wards you may carry me to thoſe who profeſ; 
thoſe Occupations. Socrates anſwer d: You 
are in the right, Critobulus ; 5 for the mean 
Trades and Imployments, that are call'd ſor. 
did, are look d upon as diſhonourable ; an! 
deſerved Ny not much valu'd in Cities and Con- 
monwealths : Becauſe they ruin their Contj- 
tution who make Profeſſion of them, by oblig- 
ing them to be always ſitting and to lire 
within Doors; and ſome 'T rades-men mull be 
all Day long by a Fire-ſide. Now if their Bo- 
dies become cfieminate and tender, their 
Minds likewiſe will grow weak and infirms 
Beſides, thoſe illiberal Arts have ſo many Oc- 
cupations, ſuch conſtant Imployment ; that 

ſuch as follow them, can neither be ſervice-| 
able to their Friends, nor to the Republick, | 
bur are uſeleſs to- one, nor can defend the 
other. Therefore in lome Cities, eſpecially 
in thoſe. that are engag'd in War, it is not 
permitted to any of the Citizens to follow | 
theſe ſordid Imployments : But which, Socr3:: 
do you think moſt proper for us to betake 0 ur 
ſelves to ? Let us not be aſham'd, nor hank þ 


2 Þ diſgrace to follow the Example of the King 


ot the Perſians : For tis reported of him, chat 
believing Agriculture and the Art of WW ar to 
be very honourable and moſt neceit: ary, he ap- 
plies himſelf with great diligence to both 
ot them. Critobulus hearing this, ſaid: And 
do y ou believe, Socrates, that the King of the 
Perſiaus troubles himſelf with the Affairs of 


1 1 Agriculture: ? Socrates anſwer d: If we confi 


King of Fe ſia. 


der this as we ought, we ſhall perhaps be able 
to judge, whether he concern bimſelf WY 
that buſineſs, or not. Now We own him: t 


of $OcnarEs:. 


be very diligent and active in the Afflirs re- 

| ating to War, becauſe in all the Countrys 
ind Provinces that are tributary to him, the 
| Pretors or Chief Governours are order d to 
| keep in Pay ſuch a certain number of Caval- 
y, Archers, Shngers, and Targeteers, as are 
| ſufficient to keep his Subjects within the bounds - 
| of their Duty, and to defend his Dominions 
| from the Inſults of his Enemies: Befides theſe, 
| he maintains Garriſons in his Fortreſſes and 
| Caſtles, that are ſupply'd with Proviſions by 
| Officers appointed for that purpoſe : The King 
| himſelf once a Year viſits the Garriſons and 

| reviews the other Troops ; who all of them, 
| except ſome that are left ro defend the forti- 
yd Towns and Caſtles, aſſemble at certain 
places, where their Rendezvous i is appointed; 
ind he himſelf inſpects ſuch of them as are 
not far diſtant from the Places of his Reſidence, 
ard ſends ſome truſty Perſons to review the 

| others. Such Governours of the Garriſons, 
as well as Tribunes and other Officers, as 8 
muſter their full complement of Men, and 

| whoſe Troops are well appointed with Hor- 
ſes and Arms, he takes care to reward with 

| Gifts and Honours : But ſuch Governours of 

his Provinces as are found to neglect the Gar- 
riſons, and to be intent only on their own. 
private Profit, he ſeverely puniſhes, takes their 
Commands from them, and appoints others in 


their Places. Now in "obſerving this Method, 


does he not ſhew himſelf to be diligent and = 


knowing 1 in the Affairs of War? Moreover ; 


he takes particular notice of what condiri ion 
every thing is in, in thoſe parts of his Domi- 
nions which he travels thro hindelf ; and takes 
care to have an Account of the others „ from. 
Perſons whom he {ends on purpole. at nd. in 
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| whom he can confide: 
ces he finds to be populous, and the Land wel! 
cultivated and improv'd ; 
proper Fruits and Trees, according to the Na. 
ture of each Soil, he rewards the Governours 


The Memorable Tags 


And whatever Provin- 


and planted with 


of thoſe Provinces by enlarging the Extents of 


their Governments, by Preſents that he be- 
Rows upon them, and by allowing them the 


molt honourable places in the Aſſemblics of 
the States: But thoſe Governours whoſe Coun- 


treys he finds untill'd and thin of Inhabitant;, 
either by reaſon of their ſeverity of Temper, 


or thro their Remiſſneſs and Neglect, he il- 
cards with Ignominy, lays Fines upon them, 
and appoints other Governours 1n their room. 
Now bchaving himſelf in this manner, is it 


not evident, that he makes it his Buſineſs to 
| have his Dominions cultivated by the Inhabi- 
rants, and well guarded by his Troops: And 


he has different Governours for each of thoſe 


purpoſes; ſome who prefide over the Inhu- 
bitants, whole Buſineſs it is to labour and till 


the Ground ; and who collect the Subſidies 
from them: "Ott ers Whoſe ſole Office is to 
preſide over the Troops: And if any one ol 


_ theſe neglect his Duty in the defence of the 
8 Country, the Governour of the Peaſants com- 


plains of him, that for want of being protect. 
ed from the Inſults of Enemies, they could 


not continue their Labours: But if the Go- 
vernour of the Troops take care fo to defend 
the Country, that the Peaſants might go on 
with their Work in quiet, and undiſturb d, and 
the Country be nevertheleſs untilld and chin: 
ly inhabited, he too in his Turn accuſes the 


Other Governour. For generally they who 


neglect the Tillage of their Land, can nei 


ther Jupp! y the Troops with Proviſions, nor 
ine roy 
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pay the Tributes to their Prince. But when 
| ever a Governour is appointed with the Cha- 
# racer of Satrapa, or Lord Lieutenant, he has 
me Care and Command both of the one and 
| the other. In my Opinion, ſaid Critobulus, if 
me King obſerve this method, he is equally 
careful of the agriculture of his Dominions, 
and of his Troops and Affairs of War. Beſides, 
| ſays Socrates, in all the Places where he reſides 
nhimſelf, and wherever he goes in Perſon, he 
takes care that there be thoſe ſorts of Gardens, 
chat they call Paradiſes, and that are ſtock d 
wich all the delightful Things that the Earth 
can produce, either for Ornament or Uſe > 

And in this imployment he ſpends much of 
lis Time, when the Seaſon of the Year is pro- 
| per, and the Weather will permit. Certainly, 
aid Critobulus, the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 

tries, which the King himſelf inſpects, will 
ttrive to out-do one another in keeping their 
baradiſes in good Order, and planted with the 

| beſt of Fruits. Socrates continu'd. "Tis re- 

| ported too, Critobulus, that when the King 

| intends to give Rewards, he cauſes to be 

brought into his Preſence, firſt thoſe who have 

ſignaliz d themſelves in War; becauſe it would 

be to no purpols to have the Land well till d., 

| if there were none to defend the Tillers, and 

| protect the Fruits of their Labours. And the 

Ling himſelf often ſays, That even the Brave 

| cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs there be Peaſants to till 

| the Ground. And tis reported that Cyrus, that 

| moſt glorious Prince, ſaid once to thoſe whom 

| he had ſent for, to receive theſe Rewards; that 

| they were juſtly due to himſelf on both Al- 

counts; becauſe he coùld not only put a 

| Country into good Order, and render it Fruit- 

' ful, but keep it ſo, and defend it too, YER 
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202 -: The Memorable Things 

he had done. Upon which Critobulus ſaid, B. 

this Expreſſion Cyrus ſhew'd, That he valud 
himſelf no leſs for his Skill in Agriculture, than 
for his Knowledge in the Art of War. Socrates 
added: Indeed if Cyrus had liv'd, tis likely he: 
would have furraſs' d all his Predeceſſors: On: 
Proof of this among many others is, That dn. WW 
ring the whole Expedition, while he was con- | | tell 
trending with his Brother for the Kingdom ; pla 
not a Man forſook him to go over to the aß. 
King, tho' many thouſands deſerted from the for 


- The worth of a 


Gexeralicknown King to him. And I take it to be a convin- If that 
33 of cing Argument of the Merit and Capacity of W mat 
- 5 General, when his Troops cheerfully tol- ſwe 
low him, and ſtand by him in the greateſt W fans 

Dangers. And while Cyrus was alive, hi: W Wo 


Friends never abandon'd him; and when he You 
was flain, they were all kill'd fighting round all. 
his dead Body; all, I ſay, except only eAlriam, W Cri 


= dere Was polted 3 in the Left Wing of the Ar- mo 

- 5 And IJyſanuder himſelf aſſur d a certain WM Exc 
| Canverfarion be. Parkin: at « Mepara, that when he was ſent with 1 -/ 
tween Cyrus and - | 
Timer Preſents to this Cyrus, among other Tokens et ten. 
C.ivility, which he receiv'd from him, we | Pra 
Prince was picas'd to ſhew him himſelf the tio 

Gardens he had at Sardis : And that Lyſandr WM fort 

_ admiring the beauty of whe Trees and Plants, tha 

the exact Order in which they were planted, wit 

the regularity of the Walks and Parterres, and tur: 

">The delightful variety of the whole, together e 

with the many and fragrant Odours , that the 

| breath'd cl their delicious Sweets upon them, ow 

they walk d along; Lyſander, I tay, ſurpri⸗ d B's 

at all this, ſaid to the Prince: Indeed, SUEE 


l am aſtoniſh d at the beuaty of all I lee ; bur Ca 
much more at him, who could contrive 10 wit 
diſpoſe all theſe chines in this beautiful Me: of 
thod. At which, Cyr ts Well views a, reply | dar 


W k I as 
* Hi 


ö T 
Imy ſelf, Lyſander, deſign d and meaſur'd out 
dhe whole Garden; nay, many of the Plants 
I planted with my own Hands. Then Lyſan- 


ar, caſting his Eyes on Cyrus, and regarding 
| the gorgeouſneſs of his Robes, the richneſs 


and elegancy of his Collars, Bracelets, and 


other Ornaments, cry'd out: What is it you 


tell me, Cyrus? Did you with your own Hands 


plant any of theſe Things? To which Cyrus 


anſwer' d: Be nor ſurpriz d at this, Lyſander ; 
for] proteſt to you by the great God“ Mithra, 

that when I am in Health, I never take any 
| manner of Food, till I have firſt made my felt 
W ſweat at ſome warlike or rural Exerciſe. Ly- 
ander, as he himſelf related it, hearing theſe 


This wed ths 


Name the per- 


ſians gave to the 
Sun. | 


Words, took Cyrus by the Hand, and ſaid: 
| You are certainly, Cyrus, the molt happy of 
all Men. And this, ſaid Socrates, I tell you, 

Critobulus, to let you ſee, that the greateſt and 


LY 2 


Lxerciſe of rural Affairs. 


Agriculture is an imployment not only at- 


| tended with Pleaſure but Profit too ; and the 


Practice of it procures us a robuſt Conſtitu- 


| moſt happy of Men have taken delight in the 


The great Ad- 


vantages ot A- 
ericulture, 


| tion of Body; which capacitates us to per- 
| form great Actions: The Earth ſupplies thoſe 
| that till it with Things neceſſary for Lite, and 


with thoſe alſo that conduce to Pleaſure : It 
furniſhes the ſweeteſt of Odours, and the moſt 


eautiful Decorations with which we adorn 


the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and our 


| own Perſons. Beſides, it partly produces, part- 
| ly nouriſhes moſt of our Food: For Paſturage 
zs a part of Agriculture: And by breeding of 


Cattie we are enabled to appeaſe the Gods 
| With Sacrifices, and to relieve the Neceſſities 
of Nature. And while it ſupplies us abun- 


| dantly with good Things, it ſuffers us not to 
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beni them by Sloth and Lazineſs, but enures 
us to indure the Inclemencies of the Seaſons, 
the Colds of Winter, and the Heats of Sum. 
mer: It encreaſes the Strength of thoſe,” who 
labour with their Hands, and renders more ro- 


buſt thoſe who take care of the Tillage of the 


Ground, by obliging them to riſe early in the 
Morning, and keeping them always imploy'd : 


For both in City and Country there are at all 


Seaſons of the Year ſome Actions that are moſt 


proper to be done. If a Man be deſirous to 
{crve his Country on Horſeback, Agriculture 


teaches him how to bring up his Horle ; it on 
Foot, it makes his Body ſtrong and hardy. 


The Earth too is of ſome uſe towards Hunt 


ing, and the Sports of the Field, ſince it helps 
to feed the Dogs, and nouriſhes the Beaſts. And | 
becauſe Dogs and Horſes receive ſome advan- 
tage from Agriculture, they too are in their turn 


uſcful in a Country-Life: The Horſe carries a- 


broad in the Morning the Maſter Husband-man, | 
and brings him home late at Night: The Dog 
drive away the wild Beaſts, that they may not 


ipoil the Corn, nor devour the Cattle: and thus 


chey procure Safety! in the midſt of Solitude The 
Earth too in ſome meaſure. excites its T illers 


to defend their Land by Arms, fince it pro 


_ duces Corn in the open hong chat muſt viel a F 
And what Art renders Men 
more fit to contend in running, in leapine, 
And in throwing the Dart, than Agr iculture * 
which of the Arts beſtows more good Things 
on thoſe that fol low it? Which of them re- 
Wards their Labours more delightfully, offer- 
ing them at all Times whatever they can de- 
| fire e Which of them enables us to treat our 


Friends with great plenty of all Things? Where 


can WE more eafily have good Fixes and Warn 


Barks 
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Baths in the Winter, than in the Country:? J 
Where can any Man paſs the Summer more 
pleaſantly, in the midit of refreſhing Springs, 


gentle Breezes and cool Shades, than there ? 


What other Art than Agriculture furniſhes us 


Vvith Firft- fruits and Offerings, more accept= 
able to the Gods, or ſupplies our Feſtivals 


with greater Abundance * What other Art is 


more grateful to Servants, more delightful ro 
wife, more pleaſant to Children, more civil 
and hearty to Friends? It ſeems ſtrange to 
ne, that a Man of true Honour and Integri- 
ty can eſteem any Enjoyment more accept= 
ble, any Imployment more delightful, or more 
= uſeful to Life. Moreover, the Earth, which 


b indeed a Goddeſs, gives Inſtruction of Ju- 


W ilice to thoſe who throughly conlider her: 

For ſhe ſeems ſtudious to make large Returns 

W t ſuch as cultivate her as they ought. And if 
at any time they who have been us'd to the | 
| Buſineſs of Husbandry, and are by Toil and 

labour come to be active and ftrong in Body, 
| ſhould be driven from their Work by the For- 

es of an Enemy; they will be able, with the 
| Bleſſing of God, and by their own Strength 
| and Courage, to revenge their Quarrel, and 
by invading the Borders of thoſe who inter- 
tupted them in their Buſineſs, to take from 


| thence wherewith to nouriſh and ſupport 


| themſelves and their Families: And in War 


too it is often more expedient to get Provi- 


| fions by force of Arms, than by Agriculture; 

| Which teaches us likewiſe mutual! ly to afliſt 
one another: For we march againſt our Ene- 
mies with Troops of Men; and the Earth | 

| Mult be till'd by the labour of Men: He there- 
fore who is defirous to carry on his Agricul- 


| ture with ſucceſs, mut take care thy 0 his La- 
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The Memorable Things 
bourers be obedient and active: And he, who 
commands the Forces againſt an Enemy, muſt 


- endeavour the ſame thing; and reward thoſe 
Who behave themſelves as becomes Men of 
Honour; and puniſh thoſe who are refractory, 


or that neglect their Duty. "Tis like wiſe no 


leſs neceſlary | that a Husband-man ſhould 


ſometimes encourage his Labourers by fair 


Words and Promiſes, than it is for a General 


by the ſame means to rowze up the Courage 
of his Troops: Nor have Servants leſs nced of 


vantage, than Men who are free: Nay, they 


being buoy'd up by hopes of Profit and Ad. 


have more, that they may be incourag d to 


continue in their Service. Farther ; he was 
much in the right, who aſlerted Agriculture 
to be the Mother and Nurſe of the other Arts: 


For when that is proſperouſly carry d on, all 


the other Arts flouriſh likewiſe : But When 
through any Neceſſity the Land lies unculti- 


vated ; all the other Arts are at a ſtand Allo 


both by Sea and Land. 


Critobulus hearing this, aid: All you * 


| me, Socrates, 15 very true: But many Things 


1 5 happen in Husbandry, which no Man can ci. 
ther foreſee or prevent: For Hail, Froſt, Heat, 
exceſſive Rains, Blights, and other Accident 
often deſtroy the careful Peaſant's Labours: 


That God is the 
ſole Diſpoſer of 
all TIS 


Murrains and Rots fometimes ſeize. re 
ry off the Flocks and Herds of Cattle, 
« ah be ever ſo carefully tended. To which 


Socrates reply d: I thought you knew, Crits- 


5 bulus, that the Gods are the ſupream Dilpo- 


ſers of rural, as well as warlike Affairs: Aud 


I ſuppoſe you are not ignorant, that Men who 


follow the Trade of War, endeavour to ap- 
peaſe the Gods before they enter upon Action; 


nor in they Inquire by Sacrifices and Aug i 
—— — i688 
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ries what they ought, or. ought not to 301 . 
And do you think, that in the Affairs of Agri- 


culture, you ought to be leſs careful to render 
the Gods propitious, and to implore their 


Bleſſings on your Labours: You ought to be 


throughly perſwaded, that Men, who are tru- 


hy Wiſe, worſhip the Gods for the {lake of their 
| green. and their dry Fruits, of their Oxen, 
| their Horſes, their Sheep; in a word, of all 
their Poſſeſſions. You give me good advice, 
| Socrates, ſaid Critobulus, not to undertake any 
| thing without firſt imploring the aſſiſtance of 
| the Gods; ſince all the Actions and Events of 


War and of Peace are wholly in their Power ; 
and I will endeavour to follow your Inftru- 


| ions. But now, if you pleaſe, reſume the 
Diſcourſe you lefc off, and go on with what 


207 


you were ſaying concerning the management 


| of an Eſtate, and the ordering of domeſtick ; 
Affairs: For I imagine that by your Counſel 


and Inſtructions, | ſhall be able ſo to manage 


my Eſtate, as to live more at my caſe. Would 
you have me, faid Socrates, return to thoic 
things that we have already mentioned and 


agreed upon: And then purſue our Subject, 


to ſee upon what we can farther agree? 1 
| ſhould be glad . would do [o, anſwer'd Cri- - 
| tobulus, 55 
B agreed in the firſt place; ſaid e 55 
| that Occonomy 1 is the Name of a Science; and 

| we defin'd it to be that Science, which te aches 
Men to increaſe their Houſes; and by Houſes 
| We agrced is meant whatever a Man poſſeſſos 
and enjoys; that is to tay, his whole Eſtate : 
\ And we allow? d that whatever a Man has that 
is uſeful to Life, comes under the denomins- 
tion of his Eſtate: Bur that all things are ult- 
| ful, that a Man knou 4 how ro mate ufs of. 
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The Memorable Things . 


We farther agreed that all the Arts and Science: 
cannot be learnt by any one Man; and that 
the Practice of ſuch of them as are call'd ſor- 


did, is blam'd and diſallow'd in ſome Cities 


| becauſe they are prejudicial to the Body, and 
enervate the Mind : The Truth of which will 
evidently appear, if when an Enemy has in- 
vaded the Country, the Peaſants and the Ar- | 
tiſans were ſeparately ask d their Opinions, 
Whether it would be beſt to defend the open 
Country, or to retire into the Towns that are 
fortify d; for they who are imploy'd in Agri- | 
culture, will probably give their Opinions for 
defending their Lands; while the Artiſans will | 
not be for fighting the Enemy; but for fitting | 
ſtill, according to their way of Life, and not } 
be willing to undertake any Fatigue, or run 
the leaſt Danger. We agreed likewiſe tha: 
Agriculture, by means of which Men are fup- | 
ply'd with all che Neceſſaries of Lite, is the | 
maoſt commendable Science and Occupation, | 
that a good and honeſt Man can follow, and | 
the moſt becoming of a Man of Honour: 
And we were of Opinion that it may be learnt | 
very eafily, and practis'd with the greateit | 
Delight, that it procures a hale and ſtrong ! 
_ Conſtitution of Body, and hinders not our | 
Thoughts from imploying themſelves in the | 
Intereſt of our Friends, and in the Service ot | 
our Country. Laſtly, That by Agriculture the | 
M.ind is excited to Courage; becauſe out oi 
the fortify'd Places it produces Things necel- 
ſary for Life, and with them feeds thoſe who 


imploy themſelves in Tillage and other rural 


Affairs: And therefore this fort of Life ought 


| to be held in great eſteem bby Republicks, ſinc: 


it furniſhes them with the beſt Subjects, and 
ſuch as are moſt ſtudious of the Publick Good: 


Then 


there 
than 
I WI 
came 
ſon. 
beſte 


to f 


Smit 


men 


ever 


who 
Ohta! 


garn. 


of tl 


Nam 
Im. 


* 


5 den ub 
Then Criiobulus: I am fully perſuaded, Socrates, 


that the beſt and moſt delightful Imployment 


1 Man can betake himſelf to, is to provide 


Things neceſſary for Life by the means of 
Agriculture : But you were laying, that you 
knew how it comes to paſs, that ſome who fol- 


low that Occupation, abundantly ſupply 
themſelves by it with all they have need of; 


ie others manage it ſo ill, that it is of _ | 


ſervice to them: 1 ſhould be glad to hear 


from you the Reaſons of this difference, that 
may be inſtructed how to do what is beſt £0... 
be done, and to avoid whi t may be prejudicial 


Secrates reply'd : To this purpoſe, 9 
lun, it will not be amiſs to relate to you at 


large a Conference I once had with a certain 
berſon, whom I look'd upon to be indeed one 

| of thoſe, to whom we deſervedly give the 
Character of honeſt and good Men. I ſhall 


be extreamiy glad to hear it, ſaid Critobulus, | 


there being nothing I more earn:tly deſire, 


than to be worthy of that Character my ſelf. 
| will therefore tell you, {aid Socrates, how a 


came firſt to get acquantance with that Per 


ſon. It has been my conſtant Practice to DO 
beftow ſome ſmall part of my Time in going 


to ſee the Works of the good Carpenters, 


| Smiths, Painters, Statuaries, and other Trades- 
men, who are efteem' d to excel others in their | 


ſereral Arts: But in order to know what they, 
who are call'd honeſt and ares, Men, do to 
obtain that honourable 8 ation, L had an 
earneſt deſire to become acquainted with one 
di them. And in che firſt place, becauſe the 
Name of Honeſt was added to that of Good, 
me it my buns {5 to ſve, whether I could 


9 any 
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niſies by 1 Deau- 
titul aud Honelt. 
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any where find the Good and the Honeſt join'd 


together. 
otherwiſe ; for I diſcover'd ſome to have very 


honeſt Looks, but vicious Inclinations, 1 


therefore thought fit to have no regard to 
che Honeſty of the Countenance, but to find 


out one of thoſe who were call'd Good and 
Heneſt : Accordingly hearing T/chomachns ene. 
ry where calld a good and honeſt Man, by 
all as well Men as Women, and Foreigners as | 
of our own Country, I refolv'd to get into his | 
Company: And happening one Day to fc: | 
him ſiting in the Portico of Jupiter th: M 
_ Liberal, J imagin'd with my ſelf that he had] 
and therefore went and late my 


g to do, 


4 


ſelf down by him. 


I addreis'd my ſelf to him in theſe Words, 
What makes you, I{chomachas, ſitting here in 


this manner, you who are never wont to be 


in ſome Action, or ſoliciting your Affairs in 
the Courts of Juſtice. Tſchomachus anſwerd 
me thus: You had not now. Socrates, found 


idle: For I generally ſee you actually imploy'l 


me ſitting idle here, but that I wait for ſome 
Perſons, who promis'd to meet me. But when 


you are doing nothing of this Nature, faid ] 


for God's fake what is it you do, how do you 
ſpend your Time ? For 1 long to know of you 


V lat courſe you take to be call'd in all Places 
2 good and honeſt Man: You are not alwa)s 
at home, nor indeed do you look like a Man, 


who idled away his Time in that männer 
_ Upon this, Iſchumachus repeated theſe W Ords: 
Jſbat courſe do you take to be call d in all Places 


good and honeſt Man, an d ſeem'd, as I thought, 
to be plecas'd that I had told him ſo. Indes 


laid he, I know not whether any call met 


But I found it was often quite | 
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that Name: when they ſpeak to you of me: 


But this I am ſure of, That when I am call'd 
upon to pay my Contingent towards defray- 


ing the Expence of the Publick Spectacles, 1 
am never ask'd for by the Name of the Good 
and Honeſt Man, but plain 1/chomachns, Which 


was my Father's Name as well as mine. But 


as you oblerv'd of me, Socrates, 1 do not ſpend 


much of my Time at home, having a Wife 


who is capable enough to manage the dome- 
ſtick po of my Family.“ 


His; is one of the Things. ſaid I, which 1 
would willingly know of you: whether 

ſhe became ſo good a Houſewiſe by the Inſtru- ® 
ions you gave her; or whether when you 
took her from her Father and Mother, ſhe was 


| already capable of managing thoſe Affairs, 
which are the proper Office of a Wife? How * 


Family, how to TY 


could ſhe know any thing of it, ſaid he, Ho- 


crates, ſince when 1 marry d her, and took her 


from her Parents, ſhe was a raw Girl, ſcarce 


| fifteen Years of Age, and had always been 


Here, ſays Ser- 
Vius, pre Oe: Ty. * 
begins the firſt 
Book OI the 


211 


Oeconomicks ot 


Cicero, taken 


and ce ontaining 


Iiſtr! ons to 


from 3 | 


ap Mitt: 1els Of a 


In 18226 tl ze Al- 


tAlr 5 W lun 


: QI Y! 3» 


ſtrictly kept up, inſomuch, that ſhe had not 
been much inſtructed, ad {cen but little. 


nor got any Experience! in domeſtick Affairs? 


She knew indeed how to Spin, and make 
Cloth ; and to keep her Maids to work at the 


Diſtaff: Beſides, as to what relates to eating 


and drinking, ſhe had been well educared, 


for ſhe was content with any thing, and not 


| over-defirous of dainty Morſels; which in my 


Opinion is very commendable eicher in a Man 


or Woman. And did ſhe, laid I, Tichoma ie, 
by your Inſtructions become capable of per- 


torming the other Duties of a good Wife? 


Not be Sore I had facrific'd to the Gods, an- 


baer d Lc boat we and beſought them tnat 3 
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might teach her, and ſhe might learn of ms 


whatever would: be beſt for both of us: 


And 
did your Wite, ſaid I, aflift at theſe Sacritices, 


and join with you in the ſame Supplications : 


Always, anſwer'd T/chomachus, and often vow'd 
in preſence of the Gods, that ſhe would behave 
: And 
I plainly foreſaw that ſhe would not be neg- 
lectful in whatever ſhe ſhould be taught. 
ſaid I, Tſchomachus, to tell me 
What you caught her firſt : In which you will 


her (:If in all things as ſhe ought to do 


beg of you, 


_ oblige me more, than in any thing elſe 
vou can tell me. I/chomachus antwer'd 
thus : 


ask'd her this Gueſtion : Tell me, ſaid J, 


dear Wife; have you conſider d why L marryd 


you, and why your Parents gave you to 


For I know that even you your ſelf are ſatis. 


th at 


me 


When ſhe had been with me a flivr: | 
time, and we began to know one another, | 


my 


me: - | 


fy'd that it was nor only to enjoy the Pleaſure, 


of the nuptial Bed. 
der d with my ſelf, what Wife it would bz 
ior me to take, and your Parents had con 
ed on whom to beſtow you, ] made 


But when I had con. 


beſt 


ſult⸗ 


= 


of you, and they pirch'd upon me as the ft. 


_ teſt Match for you, among the many other: 


who made their Addreſſes to marry you. 
it ſhall pleaſe God to give us Children, 


will then contult how it will be beſt to educate 
them: For it will be an advantage to either of 


us to breed them up in ſuch a manner, 


i 
we 


th. 1 


they may be good company and a 5 to 


sb us in Our old Age: Now this Houle, 
is Yours as Well as mine 


whatever we. have, 
All that | had is in common to you, and 
kecp from me nothing to your ſelf of 
thing that you brought. Nor are we co 


any regard which of us had mot: 


7 O 
any 


have 


But are 
ND 


I 


EY 


p: 
i 
2 
* 
\ 
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now to believe, that whichſocver of us behave 
our ſelves beſt in this conjugal Society, brings 
the moſt valuable Riches into our common 
Stock. To this, Socrates, my Wife anſwer'd: 
In what can I be any \ ways an aſliſtance to 
you ? Over what have I any Power? Every 
Thing is at your diſpofal: My Mother told 
me, That my Buſinzſs was to be frugal. In- 


leed, ſaid I, Wife, my Pather caution d me 


to be ſo too. And ir is the Duty both of a 


frugal Husband and a frugal Wiſe, each of 
them ſo to behave themſelves, as to make the 
beſt uſe of What they have, and to endeavour 
at the ſame time by honeſt and juſt means to 


increaſe their Store: And what, ſaid my Wife, 


| can I do, that will help to augment What we 
have? Strive, ſaid J to her, to * in the beſt 
manner you can „ wh at the God s have natural- 
y enabled you to perform, And what the 
Laws approve of. And what is that? ſaid ſhe. 
| L anſwer d her thus. In my Opu on, wha 
you may do, is of no {mall mot Eng ; unleſG © 
| you think too that the Miſtreſs and | Gove! nes 
| of the Bees is commanded to preſide u the © - 
| Hive, and take care of Affairs of littic Im- 
| portance ; For it ſeems to ine as it che GOds 
| had united together this Pair, Which we call 


the Male and the Female, chie fly for £18 Pur- 
{ 


| pole, that they might muy: als Y aAlliſt each 
other. In the firſt 11 55 leſt che ſever, x Kit ds 45 
of Animals ſhould fail, t his Union ol Coup! 28 
| of different Sexes begets Young, and thus bro. 
pagates the Race : In which an has this pe- 
N aliar Advantage over 955 ©f! cr Al 5 „that 
| tne Children he beget 
and ſupport him in his old d Age. Beſides, Men 


5 ie not in the open Air, like the =: ttle of the 


3 


eld, but have noed e of Hou to ſhelter them: 


0 
-—_ A 


ea Comtort to him; | 
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Wature ſeems to 
have del ſign'd rhe 
Women to take 
care of the At- 


fairs within 


doors, and Men 
of thoſe without. 


The Memorable Thin gs 


And they who take care to provide the Things 
that are brought into the Houſe, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have ſome to undertake the Works tha: 


are to be done abroad: Such as Ploughing, 


 Sowing, Planting, Paſturing of Cattle, and 
the like, all which are done in the open Ait, 
and are the means by which Neceſlarics ate 
: provided for the Family : And when the Pro- 


viſions are brought into the Houle, they re- 


quire the Care of that Perſon who is to look 


after them, and to lce that thoſe Things be 
done, that cannot be done but wichin doors: 
Of this Nature are the Nurſing of young Chil- 
dren, and making Bread of the Corn th Nat 18 


brought in; as alſo {pinning the Wool for | 
Cloaths, and the like ; all which are Works 

that cannot be done but within doors: Now 
_ becauſe both of theſe, as well the Works tobe 
done without doors as within, require Care 
and Labour, God has beſtow'd on the Woman 


7 Nn 


4 Nature capable to work and. take care of the 


Affairs within doors; and has given the Man 


a Capacity and Strength to perfor m and take 
care of choſe without: For he has indu'd him 
with ſuch a Conſtitution of Mind and of Bo- 


dy, as enables him the better of the two, to 


Mothers are 
more 


Tat! 


9 


tender of 
their Young than 
3 


— 


thereby racitly nd 
Works to be done within doors ſhould be her 
Care and Lot. And becauſe he knew that he 

had by Nature communded, and enabled the 
Woman to feed and bring up her new-born_. 
. bes. he inſpir'd the Mothers with a greater 


tupport Labours, Hear, Cold, Journeys and | 
Military Fatigues; and therefore injoins him 


to do the W orks that are to be done 3 


doors: But having beftow'd on the Woman 
Body naturally Ich ſtrong, and unable to in- | 
it ſeems 5 me as if God 
hat only the 


dure thoſe Labou: 


1* N- 
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T enderneſs for their Children, than he has the 
Fathers : Becauſe he deſign'd the Woman to 
take care to keep the Things within doors, and 'P 


by _ — . q a 
* J : —" 
r — 5 5 ” =o G 


rr 


knew that a fearful Mind would keep Things on, W 
the ſafer, he imparted a greater ſhare of Fear OE ti 
to the Woman than to the Man: Becauſe ge J 
knew, that if the Workmen without doors 1 
were diſturb'd, and affaulted, they muſt de- 18 


— 


fend themſelves, he gave to Men the more ; * 


1 
Courage: Becauſe it is of neceſſity that both = _ 
the Man and the Woman ſhould lay out and 
receive, he gave to either of them an equal I} 
ſhare of Memory and Carefulneſs; infomuch,  ' It 
that it cannot caſily be diſcern'd whether Sex I 
has the advantage and excels in either. He wt 
gave allo to both of them alike abſtinence 13 
from things, which they ought to avoid; and — 14 
according as either of them ſhould pr ove bet. a 
ter and more virtuous than the other, he gave Ih. 
to either the Man or the Woman a Power to. 


obtain the greater ſhare. of this Good. But 
becauſe the Nature of both of them was not 
deſign'd, nor fram'd alike for all theſe Thi: 25, | 
therefore the one has the greater necd of the 
other ; and this Couple become the more uc 
ful to one another, fince wh: at the one is de- 
ſticute of, is in the Power of the other. 8 Since 
therefore, my Wife, ſaid I to her, we know 
what the Things are, that God has command 

ed each of us to do, we ought to ſtrive to 
the utmoſt of our Power, to perform Wwhat- 
ever our reſpective Duties ſeverally require of 
us. Even human Laws, by joining together 
tlie Male and the Female, confirm and approve 
what I have been ſaying : ; and as God is the 
Author of the Society and Partne rſhip between 
them in regard to their Children; fo the 
Laws ordain likewile a community of their 


A 5 Eſtates, 


OO on ery 


— . 


The r Things 


Eſtates. Moreover, the Laws demonſtrate 
thoſe things to be juſt and honourable, which 
God has by Alan beſt diſpos d and enabled 
either of them to do: For it better becomes 
the Woman to keep her ſelf within doors, than 
to imploy her ſelf abroad ; and it is morc unbe- 
coming of the Man to carry at home, than to 
take care of the Affairs without doors, and in 
the open Air. And if any Man buſies hin; ie} 
in other things than thoſe which Nature ha 
defign'd and fitted him to do, it cannot perhaps 
be conceal d from God, that he acts contraty 
to the Order he eſtabliſh d; and therefore ſuch 
a Man will be puniſt'd, whether he neglect 
the Works that belong to him to perform, or 
whether he imploy himſelf i in thoſe that arc 
the proper Duty of the Female Sex. And tha: 
Bce, I mention d before, who is the Mittrc!; 
chat dire&s and governs the others, ſcems tv 
ms conſtantly to Imploy her ſelf, as ſhe is di. 
vinely commanded to do. And what, faie My 


dee Wife, are the Works, in which that Governe: 


rules and prejides 


of the Bees imploys her ſelf, and that have 
any reſemblance to thoſe that belong to me to 
perform? In the firſt place, ſaid J, ſhe remain. 
in the Hive, and ſuffers not any of her Fami. 
ly to be idle: But ſends out thoſe who are t 
Work abroad, and whatever each brings home, 
the takes an Account of 15 and keeps it fate, 
till the time comes to uſe it; and then ſhe d- 
_ {tributes it in equal Shares co every Bee. She 
_ inſpects. the Combs that are labour'd \ within 
the Hive, and ſees they be made as they 
Sug! it: She takes care to bring up the Young 
Bees; and when they are inſtructed and able ; 
to work, ſhe, as it were, ſettles a Colon y Q 
them, and appoints them a Governeſs of hu 
own Race. And will it, faid my Wife, be rc- 


quite 
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quilite for me to take Example by her? I an- 


ſwer'd: It will be requiſite for you to ſtay at 
home, and ſend out the Servants, who are to 
work abroad: To have an Eye over thoſe, 
whoſe Buſineſs lies within doors; and to re- 
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Proper Duties of 


the Miſtreſs of a 


Family. 


ceive what is brought into the Houle: 10 di- 


ſtribute as much of it as is neceſſary for the 


| Family ; to keep lately what is to be kept; 
and to take great care that no Waſte be made; 

leſt the Proviſions that are iaid in for the whole 

Year, be conſum'd in a Month. When any 


Wool is brought home to the Houſe, you arc 
to take care that Cloth be made of it for ſuch 


of the Family as want to be new cloath'd. It 


is your buſineſs to fee that the Corn be kept 


| dry, and fit for uſe. But there is one part of 


your Duty, which perhaps will ſeem unwel- 


come to you; and that is, to take a particular 
| care of the Domeſticks thar happen to fall 


| lick, and to ule all poſſible means for their re- 


covery. On the contrary, ſaid ſhe, this will _ 
be the moſt grateful Task of all; for if thro! 
my means they happen to recover , they can- 
not chuſe but bear in mind the good Offices 1 


have done them, and bchave hemfelves with 


greater reſpect to me afterwards, than they 


had done before. 1 [chomachus told me he was 


iurpriz'd at this Anſwer , and ſaid to her. 


Thus too becauſe that Governeſo of the Bees, 
that continues always in the Hive, takes care 


of all their Adv: antages, fo great is the alle- 


ction of the whole SWwarmto their Bene factreſs, 


that if ſne forſake the Hive, none of them ill 55 


ever leave her, but follow: her one and all, 


wherever ſhe goes. To this my Wife anſwer' d: . 


It ſeems ſtrange to me, that the Duty of go 


| Yerning the Family does not rather belong to 
you than to me: Lor it would | loo K ridiculous 
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ſtill to begin their labour. 
There are other Things, my Wife, that pro- 


and the like; for ſuch 


The Memorable Things 


to appoint me to keep and diſtribute Things 
within doors, if you did not take care to have 
them brought in from abroad. And my ſend. 
ing them in, ſaid I, would be no leſs ridicu- 
Jous, if there were not {omebody to take care 
of them when they are brought in. Have 
you never conſider d the wretched condition 
of thoſe, who are ſaid to pour Liquor into 


a leaky Veſſel, inaſmuch as they are thought 
to labour in vain? My Wife anſwer'd: They 
are indeed miſerable who do ſo, for they are 


perly belong to you to take care ot, and that 


will not be unpleaſant to you; as to teach ſuch 
of your Family as know not how to work, to 
card and ſpin the Wool, to lay up, to diſtribute 


and ſerve Things according to your e 
h Servants will be of muc 
more ſervice to you when they are thus in- 


| ſtructed, than they were before : To reward 


thoſe who behave themſelves modeſtly, and are 


uſeful in the Family, and to puniſh thoſe who | 
do amiſs: And what will pleaſe you beſt ot 


all will be this, That you will ſee me become 


a better Husband, and be as it were a Servant 
to you my ſelf: Nor will you have any rea. 


ſon to fear that the Older you grow, the lass 


reſpect you will find in the Family: But may 


depend upon ir, that the more you advance in 


Years, the more you will be reſpected, ac 
Cording as you prove a better Wife to me, a 
bhetter Mother to your Children, and a more 
careful and prudent Manager of your Famil! 
For in this Lite our true Worth depends nc Je. 

On our outward Form and Re 


auty, but On dur 
| Thus, > LS. ] 


inward Virtues and Perſections, 
DE -: remem: 


I continntd thus; 
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maker, Socrates, was the firſt Dialogue I 
had with her, concerning theſe Affairs. 


I then ask d him, if he found her the more 
diligent for theſe Initructions? Indeed, ſaid 
ſchomachus, I did; and even remember how 


much vex'd and aſham'd ſhe was, if at any 
time ſhe could not readily give me any thing 
that had been brought in by my Orders, and 


that I happen'd to ask for: And when 1 ob- 


ſerv'd the Concern ſhe was in: Let not this 
trouble thee, ſaid I, my dear, that thou can'ſt 


not find what 1 ask for: It is indeed a Fault 


| not to have in readineſs the Things we want; 


but a much greater not to know where to find 


them, becauſe we do not remember we ever 
had them: Beſides, thou art not ſo much to 


blame in this matter as my ſelf, who have not 


particularly directed you where each eng 


ſhould be laid, that you might know where to 


look for it when it is wanted. Now in all Oetz vfefut i 


human Affairs, there is nothing more uſe- 


ful, nothing more beautiful than Order. But 


when every one does what he thinks beſt, all 


Things are in a confuſion and unpleaſant to 
behold: As on the contrary, when each has 
his appointed Task, his particular Buſineſs to 
take care of, the Whole is carry d on with eaſe 
and pleaſure ; and every thing is in the way 
When it is Wanted: Thus Order is both beau- 
tiful and uſeful too. Even ſo an Army, before 
it is form'd into Troops, and drawn up into 


Order, is bur a confus'd multitude of Men, 


who repreſent to themſelves a diſagrecable 
Object, and are caſily overcome by their Ene 
mics; not being in a proper Poſture of De- 


ſence, while the Equipage and Baggage- 
Horſes, the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Car- 


"ages, the Suttlers, are contuledly ; mix dwith 
one 


all aka, 


Neſcription of 
the n Order 


The Memorable Things 
one another: Nor will they be able to march, 
in ſo great Diſorder, but will mutually hinder 
one another, and if in that condition they 
were to engage an Enemy, what could they 
3 but to be intirely defeated: But an Ar- 
of well-diſciplin d Troops, drawn up in 
ie Order, are a beautiful Proſpect to them- 
 Jeives, and a Terrour to their Enemies. What 
' ſhould we ſay of a Husband-man, who il 
his Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, Oats, Tares, all in 
one heap together When he has occation to 
uſe any of them, he muſt pick and fever them 
aſunder; whereas if he had laid them APATt at. 
firſt, ne had found them ready for his Uizc 
= when he wanted them. Let us therefore, my 
Wife, to the end you may not be put to this 
difficulty, but may manage our Family with 
more cafe to your ſelf, and greater ſatisfaction 
to me, when ror are no longer at a loj; 
where to find what I ask for; let us, I ſay, 
_ appvine a particular Place for each Thing, 
thac we ma, know where to fend our Ser- 
van! lor what we want, and order them to 
puc i It in the ſame Place again: By this means 
we ſhall gaow ewe have and what we loſe; | 
for the Place it ſelf v. Ml thew us what is mil- | 
ſing, and the diglit of it will diſcover what we | 
--- ant 4 wot Care will bu means to. have Al 
all times every ching! ready for our Uſe. 
And indeed, drt tes, 1 think I never fa 1 
ſo exact an Order oblerv'd a ay where, ant 
that too in every thing; as aboard that lunge 
Punic Veſſel, which I went on e 
ſee: I took notice that many Tools were 
plac d in a little corner by themſelves: Io. 
they make uſe of many wooden Inſtrumento 
to draw the Ship i into Port, and to hale her out 
again: She 15 arm'd with ſeveral V achines 


U 


of SOCRATES. 
to keep off the Enemies Ships from boarding 
her ; and ſhe likewile carries many Arms for 


her Crew, and all manner of Utenſils that are 
neceſſary in a Family for the dreſſing of Meat, 


and the like occaſions: And beſides all this ſhe 


is freighted with a Cargo of ſeveral Things 
which the Maſter takes aboard for his own 
Profit: And all theſe Things I have mention- 


ed were ſtow'd in as little room, as is contain d 


in a Parlour in which ten of us might lie down 


to eat at our eaſe. I obſerv'd likewiſe, That 


all Things were laid in ſuch a manner, as not 


to be a hindrance, and in the way of one an- 


other; nor needed any looking tor ; but were 


| eaſy to come at, when there was a ſudden 


occaſion to uſe them J took notice beſides, 


that the Mate was ſo well acquainted wik 
this Place of Stowage, that even when he was 
not there, he could tell where every Thing 
was to be found, and how many Things there 
| was of each ſort, as well as I know how ma- 


ny Letters there are in the Name. of Socrates, 


and in what Order they are plac'd: I ſaw 
likewiſe, that whem he had nothing elſe to 


do, he us'd to take a View of all the Equipage 


that belong d to the Veſſel: And being ſur- _ 
pris d at his Care, I once asd him what 1 
was doing? Iam ſeeing, ſaid he, in caſe any 
Accident ſhould arrive, in what condition eve- 


ry thing is; and whether any thing be want- 


ing, or out of i its due Place. For when a ſud- 
den Storm ariſes at Sea, we have no time to 
loſe in fearching for what we want, nor to 
take what may be plac d ſo as to be difficult 
to come at. For God is wont to puniſh the 
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Fooliſh and Improvident with Dangers and - 


Terrours ; and if he only not. deſtroy thoſe 
who do nothing amiſs, he treats them with | 


Clemen- 
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to trouble our Heads, that ic will be difficult 


The Memorable Things 


Clemency : And many Thanks are due to tl 


_ Gods if they preſerve even thoſe, who have 
every thing in readineſs, and take the greateſt 


Care of their own preſervation. _ 


Having obſerv'd all Things plac'd in ſuch 
excellent Order, I told my Wife, That ſince 


even in Ships, which are of ſo ſmall Extent, 


they could find a proper Place for every Thing; 
ſince even when they were toſt in Lempeſts, 


they oblerv'd an Order and Diſcipline, ſince 


when they were in the greateſt Conſternation, 
they readily knew where to find whatever they 

wanted; it would be an inexcufable Folly in 
us, who had a large Houſe, where there are 
a great many Rooms and ſeparate Convenien- 
cCes for all we have, not to allot a certain Place 
for each Thing, where it might eaſily be 


found. Re ͥͤ¾ ͥß]ù IC 
Hitherto has been ſaid how uſeful it is to 


have certain Places for the Utenſils and V eſlcls 
belonging to the Family, and how ealy it is 
to find a particular place in the Houſe, where 
to lay each of them: There is likewiſe a neat- 
naieſs in having the Shoes, for Example, 
by themſelves; "tis pleaſing and convenient 
too to ſee the wearing Apparel in one place; 
the braſs Veſſels in another; the Plates and 
Diſhes that are us'd at Table in a third: Nay, 
even the inconſiderable Pipkins and Earthen- 
ware ought no leſs to have a proper Place al. 
ſign d them, than the more valuable Houle- 
hold-ſtuff; and tho' they are but of {mall 
Worth; yet being uſeful in a Family, they re. 


quire the Care of the Miſtreſs of it. Whether 


1 am in the right in theſe Matters, we may, 
ſaid I, my Wife, with little Labour and no 


Damage bring to the Teſt. Nor ought we 


0 
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to find any one, who will learn to know the 


Places, and remember to put each Thing in 
ics proper Place : For we know that in this 


City there is ten thouſand times more than we 


have; and yet if you bid any of the Ser- 


vants go buy ſuch or ſuch a Thing, none 


of them will make a ſtand, but go directly to 
the Place, -where it is to be had © And of this 


there is no other reaſon, but becauſe there are 


certain Places where edch Thing is to be ſold: 


And it you were looking for a | Man, and he 
too were in ſearch of you, you would ſome- 
times both of you leave off, and deſpair of 


finding one another: And of this too there is 


no other reaſon, but becauſe there is no cer- 


tain Place where either of you is to be found. 


| And this, as I beſt remember, was the Diſ- 


courſe 1 held to her, concerning the Order 
and uſe of the ſeveral Veſſels and Utenſils that 
are in the Houſe within doors, and properly 
belong to the Care of the Miſtreſs. , 
I then went on thus: But tell me, faid I, 
Ichomachus, did your Wife ſeem to give atten- 
tion to the Inſtruction you gave her? She pro- 


mis'd me, ſaid he, That ſhe would imploy her 


utmoſt diligence, and ſeem'd to be as well 


pleas' d, as if from Penury and Want ſhe had 
diſcover d the means to flow in Plenty of all 
Things: She deſir d me forthwith to place 
every Thing i in the Order I had been deſcrib- 
ing to her. And how, ſaid I, did you behave | 
your ſelf in this matter? He anſwerd: 1 


thought it beſt at firſt to ſhew her the ſeveral 
Conveniences of the Houſe ; which is nor, 
| Socrates, adorn'd with various Paintings, bur 
all the Rooms are built in ſuch a manner, as 


makes them very convenient to receive the ; 
Things that are moſt 110 to be Es in 
them; 
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to ask for their ſeveral Furnitures. 
inner Rooms being more private, and not ſo 


keep the Corn; 
moſt lightſome were ſet apart for the Work: 


warm in Winter: 
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them; inſomuch that they ſeem'd as it were 


For the 


eaſy to come to as the other, requir'd our beſt 


Houſhold-ſtuff, and Goods of greateſt Value: 


The drieft Rooms ſcem'd beſt for Granaries to 
the cool, for the Wine ; the 


that requir'd moſt Light. I ſhew'd her beſides 
the Apartments deſign'd for the Men, which 
were ſo contriv'd as to be cool in Summer and 


Womens Apartment ; what to the Men in 


theirs. Then we laid the Arms, the Utenſils 
for Carding and Spinning, for grinding of 
Corn, for Areſling of Meat, for Waſhing, for 
. n 


And I made her take notice, 
that the whole Houſe is much expos'd, and lies 
very open to the South, by which means it 
comes to have a great deal of Sun in the Win. 
ter, and ſhade in the heat of Summer : I ſhew'd 
ber that the Womens Apartment was ſeparate 
from that of the Men; and had ftrong Doors | 
as well to prevent any Thing from being car- 
ry'd out, that ought not to be ſo, as to hinder 
= Servants trom lying tog gether, and getting 
Children without our conſent: For tho good 
Servants indeed when they have Children, 
often become better; yet the bad, when they 
marry, generally grow more perverſe, and in- 
cCälin'd to miſchief, When we had gone thus 
far, we then began to put our ſeveral ſorts of 
Goods by themſelves : Firit thoſe that we uſe 
In the Sacrifices and Worſhip of the Gods: 
Then the Womens Apparel for Holy-days; 
and the Mens for the fame Solemnities ; and 
apart from them we laid the Cloaths they 
were to wear in Time of War: After this we 
plac'd what belong'd to the Women, in the 
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Baking, the Plates, Diſhes, Cc. for cating 
all in ſeveral Parcels by themſelves ; as well 
thoſe that were to be always in aſe, as thoſe 
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that were to be us'd only in Feſtivals, and 
other particular Occaſions. Then from the 


Proviſions that were laid in for the whole Year, 


we took as much as we thought would ſuffice 


for a Month; by which means we were the 
better able to judge of the Conſumption Was 
made. After we had thus ſeparated the Houſe- 
hold-ſtuff, we carry'd each Parcel to its pro- 


per place. Then all the V eſſols that were to 


be in daily uſe; for Example, Thoſe for dreſ- 


ing of Meat, for Spinning, and the like, we 


deliver'd to thoſe Servants, who were to uſe 


them ; ſhew'd them the Places where to lay 


them, "and gave them a Charge not to break 


or loſe any of them: But thote that were to 


be us d only on Holy-days, or when any Friends 


came to viſit us, or on any other extraordina- 
ry occaſion, we deliver'd them into the Cu- 


ſtody of the Houſc-keeper, ſhewing her where 
0 lay them, and et aking jirit an Account, and 5 
marking each of them: "W e gave her Orders 6 


deliver them to none but to whom they were 


to be deliver d; to remember to whom ſhe 


ces. Now the Office of Houle-keeper we be- 


we found to be moſt temperate in Eating, 


the belt ſhe could, ro deferve our good Will. 
10 encourage her to be che more careful, and 


tow'd on her, whom after ſome Experience 


baue them; and when they were brought again 
to her, to lay them by in their reſpective Pla- 


Ot c 
keeper, 


Drinking and Sleeping, and leaſt fond of the _ 
company of Men: Bclides, w hom we judg'd 
to have the beſt Memory, to take che grexett 
care ro do nothing that might give us che leaſt 
Otfence, and to endeavour in All things to do 


P e 


he Houſe- 5 = 


7 OS 
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the more affectionate to our Service, we im. 


parted to her both our good and ill Fortune, 


that we might accuſtom her to rejoice with u 


in our Proſperity, and ſhare our Sorrow in 


Adverſity. We endeavour'd likewiſe to mal: 


her the more hearty to our Intereſt, by con- 


cealing nothing fiom her, of all that we had 


and whatever we happen'd to get, we never 
fail'd to give her ſome ſmall part of it. We 
excited in her a love of Juſtice, by ſhewing 
more kindneſs to the Good than the ill Ser- 


vants, not only in the Rewards we gave them, 


but in ſuffering them likewile to live-more at 
their eaſe: And thus it was that we treated 


her, whom he had appointed to be the chick 


Eo LY 4 
Beſides, Socrates, I told my Wife, That all 
| theſe Precautions would be to no purpoſe, un- 
leſs ſhe were very diligent to preſerve that Or- 

der which we had eſtabliſh'd. I let her know, 

that in well- regulated Cities, the Citizens 
_ thought it not enough, to have their Laws ex- 
quiſitely written; but that they appointed Per- 
ſons to ſee them executed; and who having 


an Eye over all, might ſkew Incouragement to 


ſuch as obſerv'd the Laws, and puniſh thoſe 
that tranſgreſs'd. I therefore advis d her to 


conſider, That a Wife is the Governeſs of the 


Family, and that it is her Duty to ſee that all 


the Domeſticks perform what is commanded 


them; and that whenever ſhe thinks fir, ſhe 


muſt look over the Goods, to ſee that nothiny 
be broken, loſt, or ſquander'd away; even 4 


the Governour of a Garriſon inſpects the Mi. 


gazines, to ſce that they be well provided ani 
in good Order: That it was her bulinels 10 


praiſe and reward thoſe Servants who were ai 
gent in their Labour, and behav'd themſchef 


Well; 


of SOCRATES. 


well; and to blame and puniſh thoſe who 
were "idle, and remils in their Duty : And that 


both the Rewards and Puniſhments ought to 


be proportion'd to the Greatnels of the Service, 
and the Heinouſneſs of the Offence. I ſhew'd 
her, That Servants are ſo far partakers of the 
Goods and Poficthons of their Maſters, inaſ- 


much as they uſe them, take care of them, or 
keep them ; and the uſe of them is allow'd to 


none, except only thoſe to whom he, who is 
properly the Matter of them, thinks fit to 


fire it. Now all theſe things belong proper- _ 
ly to the Maſter of the Family: And it is 
wholly in his Breaſt to uſe them as he pleaſes. 
For to him who is to reccive the greateſt Ad- 
vantage from the preſervation of thoſe Goods 
and Effects, and the greateſt Prejudice from 


their diffipation, to him, I ſay, moſt properly 
belongs the chief Care of them. And how, 


ſaid I, 1chomachus, did your Wiſe dern to take 
r? What did ſhe ſay when you gave her theſe 
Inftructions 2 She anſwer'd me, ſaid he, So- : 
crates, that I judg'd amiſs of her, if while I. 


inſtructed her to take care of our common 


Concerninents, I thought 1 laid a troubleſome _ 
Injuction upon her: For ic would have been 
indeed an affliction to her, if I had told her 
that ſhe need not concern her ſelf with caoſe : 


affairs, but that it was very pleaſing to her to 


hear, that I expected ſhe ſhould take care of 
them: For as Nature; ſays the, ſeems to have 
ordain'd, and made it more Ca aly to a chaſte - 
| and modeſt Woman co take Care © f her Chil- 
ren, than to neglect them: So in my Opi- 5 
nion it is more plc ant to a modeſt W oman 
likewiſe to take upon her felf the Care of the 
Houſhold Furniture, and whatever elſe ſhe and 
ber epa have „than it can be 0 neglect 
| . 4 Or foe it: 
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That Women 


5 ought not to 
Paint. 
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it: And that too the rather, becauſe the Little 


of our own is the more pleaſing to us, becauſe 
it is our OWN. 


When he told me, ſaid Socrates, That hi 


Wife had anſwer d him! in this manner, I id 
to him: Your Wife, I/chomachns, as you re- 


preſent her to me, has certainly a noble Soul: 


I will tell you, added I/chomachns, other thing; 
of her, that could proceed from nothing but 
a Mind truly Great: With what Pleaſure ſhe 
gave ear to my Inſtructions, with what Cheer- M x 
fulneſs ſhe obey'd them. You will, faid I, oblige M by 


me extreamly : For 1 take more delight in 


hearing deſcrib'd the Virtues of a living Wo- 
man, than I ſhould do in ſceing the Picture of | 
the moſt beautiful Woman that ever X 
drew. What you ſay, Socrates, puts me in mind 
ſaid Jebomachus, That having obſerv'd that ue 
us'd to rub her ſelf with Ceruſs, to make her 
elf appear more fair, and with Vermilion that | 
the might {zem more ruddy, than indeed fhe | 
was : And that ſhe wore high-heel'd Shoes, to 
appear taller than Nature had made her ; tell | 
me, faid I, my Wife, would you think mea 
Companion and Partner to ſhare Fortunes | 


with, more worthy of your Love, if I de 


card to you ingenuouſly my whole Eftats 


and neither boaſted it to be greater than t 
really is, nor hid any of it from you; or if I | 
OR endeavour to deceive you, by pretend. 
ing my Eftate to be much more conliderable 
than really it is, and by ſhewing you counter- | 
feit Money, and falſe Jewels, with deſign to | 
make you believe them to be true? ? Here nes 
oſt | interrupting me, I cannot, ſhe ſaid, be- 
lieve you capable of ſuch Deceit; for were 
you fo falſe indeed, I could never embrace 
you with a 0 Win. How, aid], my Wife, 
"Embrace, 


of SOCRATES. 


Embrace, did you ſay : ? And is there then to 


be a Partnerſhip of Bodies berween us, as well 


as of Eſtates? Spare me, faid ſhe, from an- 


ſwering that Queſtion. Tell me tl ien, ſaid ], 


would you think me more worthy to be lovd 


as a Partner that way too, if by endcavouring 


to take care of my Health, 1] preſented to your 


Embraces a Body truly Sound and V 1gorous, 
and it I had indeed a joily Complexion : Or 
if I ſhould bedawb my ſelf over with Paint, 


and beſmear my Cheeks with Vermilion ; and 5 ; 


by thus deceiving you, ſhould inſtead of my 
natural Skin, offer you only Paint to look on 


and to handle 2 Truly, ſaid ſhe, I ſhould not 
be ſo well pleas'd to handle paint as your very 
ſelf; nor ſhould 1 look on the Colour that Ver- 


milion might give you with half the Delight 


15 on your own natural Complexion. Judge 


of me then, ſaid I, by your ſelf : And believe 


me too leſs delighted with the Colours of 8 


Ceruſs and Vermilion, than with the Teint 
that Nature her ſelf has given you, And as 
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the Gods have thought fit to ordain that Horſes = 


Rams and Bulls ſhould be moſt pleas'd with 
the Females of their own Species: So too the 


pure and unpainted Body of 4 Woman is moſt 


acceptable to a Man. 'Thete Decvits may per- 
haps in ſome meature impoſe upon Strangers, 


ſo that they may not perccive them: ut it 


they, who are always together, think mutual- 
ly to deceive each other, they muſt of neceſ- 


lity be diſcover'd : For cicher when they riſe 


out of their Beds, they are caught before they 


have had time to dawb themſelves Over; or 
when they ſwear, or weep, or wath themſelves, 2 
they betray t their Counterieit Complexion. 
And chat anſwer, ſaid I, did your Wife make 

you? dhe anſwer'd not a Word, laid he, but 


. P3 N trom 
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Works proper 
for the Miſtreſs 
of a Family. 
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from that time forward, has never made uſe 


of the leaſt Art to render her ſelf more beau- 


tiful than Nature has made her. She ask'd 
me indeed what Advice I could give her to 
make her beautiful, and not only ſeem fo. 


And the Counſel 1 gave her, Socrates, Wis. | 


this; not to be always ſicting ſtill, but mi 


the help of the Gods, like a Miſtreſs to walk 
up and down among her Servants, to teach 


them what ſhe knew better than they, and to 
learn from them what ſhe might happen no: 
to know ſo well: To overlook the Baker; 

to be preſent when the Houſe-keeper deliver 


any thing out; and as ſhe went to and fro, 
to take notice if every thing were in its dus 1 
Place. In doing this, I told her, ſhe wou 


both ſhew her diligence, and would exc teile 


her ſelf at the ſame time; and that it would be 


a healthtul Imployment for her to wet thc 
Meal, and knead it into Dough, to bruſh the 


5 Cloaths, and lay them by: That the doing tl this | 
would procure her a betrer Appetite to her | 


eat, keep her in good Health, and ger her 


indeed a good Complexion. But Women 
who are perpetually fitting ſtill, make ic be 
believ'd of them , That "they no leſs than 
others are oblig d for their good Looks to | 


| Art and Peet And my Wife, Socrates. 


has continu'd ever fince to live according: to. 
the Inſtructions I then gave her, and whic!. 


I have now related to You: 0 


J Socnarsxs. „ 


Then told ban 1 thought 1 ha 4 heard Here pegins the 
enough of the Admonitions he had given Ne ORE 
his Wife, and of her way of living, which of Cicero, taken | 
were highly to be commended in both of ind coming” 
them: Now, faid I, Iſchomachus, let me know TO 
what you imploy” d your ſelf about as Maſter bee \ 
of the, Family. I preſume it will not be un- ins the fever ON 
grateful to you to relate to me thoſe Actions, dine Sos _ 
that have juſtly acquir'd you ſo great Eſteem: Poon. | 1 
And I for my part ſhall think my ſelf extrem 1 
ly oblig'd to you, if you will let me hear . * 
from your own Mouth, how you have be- 
hav'd your ſelf, to have every-where gain'd 
the Character of a good and honeſt Man. 1 
will very willingly, ſaid he, Socrates, tell you 
what have been my conſtant Imployments, to 
the end that if you find any thing amiſs in 
my paſt courſe of Life, I may be able by the 
Advices you ſhall give me, to amend it for the 
future. How is it poſlible, ſaid I, that you | 
ſhould be the better for any Advice of mine, 
you who are already acknowledg'd by all to 
be a perfectly good and honeſt Man; eſpe- 
cially too ſince che general Opinion of me is, 
That Jam but an idle Tatler, and one that 
builds Caſtles in the Air: And what is alledg'd 
as the chief Evidence of my Foliy ſeems to be 
this, That I am extreamly poor, and even 
| next to a Beggar. And indeed, I/chomachs, 
this Character, which i is meant me by way of re- 
proach would afflict me very much, but that not 
long ago I happen d to meet the Horſe of N- 
ci, that Foreigner who is lately come hither, 
and ſaw that a great crowd of Spectators were 
following him: And when 1 had heard what 
many of them ſaid of him; I went to the 
Groom, whs took care of him, and ask a him 
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if that Horſe had a great Eſtate ? He es 
earneſtly upon me, and ſeem'd to judge by the 
Queſtion 1: ask'd him, that I was not over- 
much burden'd with Wit: However, he gave 
me this Anſwer; How, ſaid he, can a Horſe 
have any Eſtate at all ? Hearing this J lift up 
my Eyes, well pleas'd to think, that even a 
poor Horſe may be good, * Nature have gi- 
ven him a good Mind. Sincc therefore poor 
tho' 1 be, I may nevertheleſs be good, do not 
you diſdain to relate to me your courſe of Lite, 
to the end I may make my advantage by hear- 
Ing it, and if I can, begin from to Morrow to 
ercad in your Steps: For even to Morrow is | 
not too late to begin to be virtuous, 
You rally me now, ſaid he, Socrates : Bur 
yet I will inform you, how and in what man- 
ner I endeavour to ſpend my Days. Now ha- 
ving, as I thought obſerv'd, That the Gods: | 
proſper not thoſe Men, who are ignorant of 
what they ought to do, or careleſs in the per- 
formance of their Duty; and that they partly 
„ Sränt Happineſs to the Prudent and the Dili 
| ann and partly not: I therefore begin by 
| Gees. 7D Worſhip ot the Gods ; and beſeech them | 
to give me Health and ftreneth of Body, Ho- | 
» ___ nour inthe Republick, the Love of my Friends, 
an honourable ſafety in War, and an honeſt 
gain and increaſe of Riches. "Hearing this, 1 
aa ask'd him. Do you then, Iſchomachus, give 
1 „ el ſelf any trouble to grow Rich; and ha- 
=_ ing already a great Eſtate, do you impivy 4 
555 pour felt much 3 in taking care to increaſe it? | 
Indeed, ſaid he, that is my chief Care: For 
my greateſt delight, Socrates, is, to worſliip 
the Gods magnificently, to do good to my in- 
digent Friends, and to ſee, as much as in me 
oa lies, that this Ciry do not Want rich and noble | 
ZS ( N Orna- 
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Ornaments. All theſe things that you men- 
tion, ſaid I, Ichomachus, are truly great, and 


not to be perform d but by a wealthy Man. 


And ſince there are many who cannot live 


without the afliſtance of others, all ſuch Per- 
ſons will take it in good part, if they are ſup- 


ly'd with what 1s ſufficient for them. Bur 
why ſhould not they who have not only where- 


with to ſupport their Families, but can fave 


ſomething out of their Revenues, by means of 
which they adorn the City and relieve their 


indigent Friends, why ſhonld not theſe, I lay, 


be eſteem'd wealthy and great Men? And! in- 


deed theſe are the Men, who are univerfally 


honour'd. But pray, Iſchomachus, ſaid I, con- 
tinue where you begun, and let me know how 
you preſerve your ſelf in Health, how you keep 
your Strength, and how you do to come off 
| in the War with Safety and with Honour? For 
it will be time enough afterwards to hear how 
you govern your private Affairs, as to the 


LG of your Eſtate. Ic hom chus anſwer'd : 


All theſe things depend upon one another. 
For he, who has eaten ſufficiently to ſupport 
himſelf, may, in my Opinion, fo digett his 
Meat by Labour, as to preterve himſelf in 
Health, and to acquire Strength of Body ; and 
by exerciſing himſelf, he wi! l, if ne folie the 
Trade of War, be the better able to come off 


with Safety and Honour: And it naturally fol- 


lows, That his Eſtate muſt increaſe, who is 


not flothful and remiſs, but diligent and care- 


tul in the Armen of it. Hirhcrto, ſaid I, 
I think I take you right, Ichomae, hus; You tell 8 
me that a Man, Who takes care to digeſt 1 
Meat by Labour, who exerciſes himſelf, and 
15 prudent in his Conduct, will find great ad- 


vantage in doing o. But w hat Labour do you 
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uſe to keep your ſelf in Health, and ftrong in 


Body, how do you exerciſe and train your 


ſelf up for War, what courſe do you rake tg 
flow in Riches, ſo as to be able not only to do 
good to your Friends, but to add likewiſe to 


the Strength and Ornaments of this City? 
Theſe are the Things, ſaid 1, mY [ would 


Iſchomachus. 


willingly learn of you. 
Exerciſe usd by 


I, Socrates, anſwer d Iſchomachus, get up in 
a Morning, about the Time that I think [ may 


meet with thoſe Perſons that I have occation 


to ſpeak, with: And if I have any Buſineſb to 


do in the City, 1 walk up and down to do it; 


If I have none there, one of my Servant: 


leads my Horſe before me into the Countrey, 
while ] walk on Foot thither, which I take to 
be a better ſore of Exerciſe than walking 


and down in a Gallery. When I am come in- 


to the Country, I go to ſee my Labourers, who | 


are Ploughing, Sowing, or landing my 1a af 
or at Harveſt getting in the Fruits of it, aun ! 


io ſtruct them to do all Things in the bell me- | 


; mod I can: This I do on Horſeback, and ac- 


cuſtom my ſelf to ride in fuch Places, as T1 
ſhould be oblig'd to do in War, avoiding ni 


ther ſteep Alcents nor De eſcents , neither 


Hedges, Ditches, nor ſtreams of Water: And 


all the hs: 1 cake all the Care I can not to 


lame my Ho orſe. After this my Servant Carrics 

back the Horſe, raking along with him what. 

ever WE 1 Ve OCCalion for our of the Coun: 5: 

I return kifurely on F oor, and when I am go! 
home, take care to rub the Sweat from mj 

1 Body, nd dry my ſelf: Then I take my Dir 

mer; . Ways moderately, and not 0 N 


to overcharge my Stomach. Indeed, ſaid 


this method of yours pleaſes me very mach 


For what can be | better than to uſe an Exe! 


Cite 
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ciſe that conduces to your Health and ſtrength 


of Body, That enables and makes you fit to 


225 


undergo the Hardſhips and Fatigues of War, 
and all the while to be taking care to improve 
your Eſtate? And that you attain theſe Ends, 
is evident: For we know that you enjoy a per- 
ſect Health, a robuſt Conſtitution of Body; 
that you ride as well as any Man, and that you 
are one of the richeſt Men in Athens. But 
while I behave my ſelf thus, ſaid he, Socrates 


| cannot exempt my ſelf from the Calumnies 


of many of my Country-men: Tho' you per- 
haps thought I would ſay, that I was upon 
theſe Accounts, call'd an honeſt and good 


This too, ſaid I, Vchomachus, T would en- 
quire of you; what courſe you take, that if 


there be occaſion, you can any time anſwer 


How we o!ght 


to behave ur 
{elves to all Men. 


for your own Actions, and call others to Acc 
count for theirs? Do you think, ſaid he, So- 
crates, that J am not perperually meditating 
on this matter: and that I cannot eaſily juſti- 

fy my ſelf, fince I do not the leaſt Injury to 


any Man; but to the utmoſt of my Power en- 


deavour to oblige and do good to all: And do 


You not think that I take upon me to reprove 


others; ſince J often blame thoſe who are 
ouilty of any Injuſtice to private Perſons, or 
to the Republick ? If I find any one of my own 
ramily accuſing another, or defending himſelf, 

| reprehend him 1 find to be in the Wrong: 

| complain of one Man to my Friends, and I 


praiſe another: I make it my buſineſs to recon-- 


Cle Relations who are fallen out, endeavour- 


ing to perſuade them, that it is much more for 


their advantage to be Friends than Enemies. 


When we are ſummon'd before the Judges of 
Military Affairs; I blame one, and defend the 


Fo C(Cauſe 
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Cauſe of another, who is wrongfully accus d; 


and ie all of us complain, if any Man receive 
Honours that he has not deſerv'd : We praiſe 


| thoſe who adviſe the Things that ought to be 


done, and reprehend thoſe that propoſe and 

counſel what is not convenient. And I very 
often, Socrates, paſs judgment upon my elf, 
what 1 ought to fg, 


5 What Pay by way of 
pecuniary Mulct or Fine. And how, ſaid I, 


do you plead in your own Defence? Very 


well, {aid he, when it is of advantage to tell 


the Truth; but if I muſt lie for the matter, I 
cannot make the worſe appear the better Re. 


ſon. I believe, ſaid I, you cannot make 4 


Truth of what is Falſe ; but do not I, 1/chs- 
 machus, detain you againſt your Will? Not in 
the leaſt, {aid he, Socrates : For J will not leave 


you till we have finiſh'd our Diſcourſe of all 


| theſe Matters. You are very careful, ſaid 
not to loſe the Character of a good and honeſt 


Man: For tho perhaps you have many At 


Kusbandz y. 


fairs that require your attendance elfewhere ; 


vet having promis'd to meet your Friends here, 
* 


1 find vou will not be worſe than your Word. 


But neither, Socrates, ſaid Iſchomachus, arc choſe 


Things, of which you were ſpeaking, neg- 


lected : For 1 have Baylitts in all my Varms. 
But tell me, ſaid I, Iehemachus, when you 


haue occaſion for a Baylitf, do you inquire for 
- Of 2 Bapliff of 


one who is capable of that Buſineſs; in like 
manner a5 when you bave any Work for 4 


Smith, I know very well that you endeavour 
to imploy ons who is skilful in that T rade; 


or do you inſtruct your Bayliffs your fel! : [ 


take care, ſaid he, Socrates, to inſtruct the 
my ſelf: For ſince he is to look after my Af 


fairs in my abſence, what need is there {i 
thould know any more than 1 do? ? For if 1 an! 


Cape. 
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capable of ordering thoſe Affairs my RET: - 
can teach another what I know of them. He 
ought, ſaid I, to be well affected to your Ser- 


vice and Intereſts, fince by his Preſence he is to 
ſupply your Place? *Tis true, what you ſay, 


anſwer'd Iſchomachus ; and the firſt Thing I now to gain the 
indeavour is, to create in them a good-will to "ogg of o-. 


me and mine. Pray, ſaid I, how do you teach 
whomſoever you will, to wiſh well to you 
and yours? By Liberallity, ſaid he, to them, 
whenever the Gods give us plenty of any good 
Thing. You mean, faid I, that all who par- 
| ticipate of what you have, are by that means 
excited to wiſh you well, and become defirous 
to promote your Advantage. Indeed, ſaid he, 
I take Liberallity to be the ſureſt means o 
procure the good-will of all Men. Put if an. 
one, ſaid I, T{chomachus, conceive an Aﬀection ; 
for you, will that ſufficiently capacitate him 
to take care of your Affairs? Do you not ob- 
ſerve, that tho' all Men, in a manner, wiſh 
well to themſelves; yet there are m any, who 
will not give themſelves the trouble to obtain 
tte good Things they deſire? Ifchomachus an- 
; Ml fwerd : Before 1 appoint any to be my Bay- 
- WY ifs, I teach them to be careful. And how, 
in che Name of the Gods, ſaid I, can you do 
this? For in my Opinion, Diligence cannot 
be attain d by Inſtruction. Indecd, ſaid he, 
Socrates, no certain Method can be ob! erv'd to 
teach all Men to be alike diligent. Who are 


by then, faid I, that can be t e to be 
TR | mY 


LTEMPErance cu 


| Forgetfulneſs of what ought to be done. And 
are chey, fail 1, who cannot abſtain from 
a 1 Wine, 
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Wine, the only Perſons who cannot be dili- 


gent, or are there any others likewiſe ? Not 
only they, ſaid Iſchomachaus, for neither can 
ſuch be diligent, as cannot content themſelves 
with little Sleep: For he who is aſleep, can 
neither do what- he ought, nor make other: 


perform their Duty. And are theſe, ſaid J, 


the only Perſons, who cannot be taught to be 


diligent, or are there {till any more? In my 


Opinion, anſwer'd 1/chomachus, they too who 
are addicted to Intemperance in Love, cannot 


be taught to imploy greater diligence in any 
other Affair, than in ſatisfying their luſtful 


Dciires : For it is not eaſy to find any Oc- 


cupation more pleaſing than the purſuit of an 


Amour; or any Puniſhment more grievons | 


than to be taken off from it, to be imploy'd 


about other Affairs. And therefore when 1 


_ diſcover any of theſe Inclinarions, I never ap- 


point ſuch Men to be my Bayliffs, or to in- 
ſpect my Buſineſs of Husbandry : But when, 


faid I, you find any Man who is greedy ot 


Gain, do you not think him neither fit to be | 
_ inſtructed in your rural Affairs? On the con- 


trary, anſwer d Ichomachus ; for ſuch Men are 


generally the moſt proper, and the moſt cafi- 


ly inſtructed in that Buſineſs: For they necd 
only be ſhewn, That Diligence is ever attend. 


ed with Gain. But if you obſerve any, {aid | 
I, who are temperate in thoſe things, in 


teach ſuch to be diligent, as you would have | 
them to be? Very well, ſaid he, Socrates : | 
For when 1 fee any who are careful in their 
Buſineſs, I not only commend them, but en- 
deavour to fet ſome Mark of honourable Di- 
a ſtinction upon them: But all that are negli- 


which you require them to be ſo, and only 
moderately deſirous of Gain; how do you 


gen, 
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gent, I rebuke ſeverely both in Words and ES 
Actions. Tell me then, ſaid I, Jebomachus; Servants behave - , if 

themſelves after 
is it poſſible for one WBO i 15 negligent himſelf; the Example 
to make others diligent? By no means, ſaid their Maſters. 
he; no more than a Man who knows nothing 
of Muſick, can make others - Muſicians : For 
it is very difficult to learn to do any Thing 
well, it the Maſter inſtruct you not aright : 
Thus too, when the Maſter gives the Example 
of Negligence, it is hard for a Servant to be- 
come diligent: In a word, I think ] never cook 
notice that the Servants of a laviſh Maſter 
were thrifty : I have indeed ſeen che Servants 
of a careful Maſter of little Service to him; 
but at the fame time, they were rather a pre- 
judice than an advantage to his Service. And 
the Anſwer of a certain Barbarian ſeems 2 - 
me to be very true, and much to our preſent 
Purpoſe. The King had got an excellent The Eye o& the | 
Horſe, and defir'd to have him fat as ſoon as re nas 22 
poſſible : He ask'd therefore one who was ve- 
Ty skilful in Horſes, what would make a Horſæ 
far ſooneſt : And it is reported that he anſwer d. 
The Eye of the Maſter. In like manner, in 
my Opinion, Socrates, the Eye of the Maſter f 
is of the greateſt moment in other Things, and 
is the realon that they are beſt done likewiſe. 
And when, ſaid I, you have throughly incul- 
cated into any one to be diligent, Will hne 
then be fit to be truſted with the Care of your _ 
Affairs; or muſt he learn any thing cle to ca- 
pacitate him to be a good Bayliff? Yes milled 15 
muſt he, anſwer'd Iſehomachbus 2 for he muſt 
underſta nd beſides, the feveral Works ought 0 
be done, and how, and when each of them: 
For without this Knowledge too, a Bayliff 
can be of no more uſe than a Phyſician WhO 
indeed takes care to viſi his Patient every 
? . 1 Morn- 
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Morning and Evening, but knows not what is 
fir to be done in order to his recovery. And 
if he have learnt, ſaid I, how the ſeveral 
Works are to be done, is any thing elſe requi- 
| ſite in ſuch a Man, to make him a good Bay- 
lift? Indeed, faid he, he ought be ſides to learn 
| how to command the Labourers. Do You 
tuacn, faio 1, inſtruct your Baylitts, that they 
may be fic to command ? Truly 1 do, aid 
Iſchomachas. How, ſaid I, do you ceach them 
the way to govern "others ? The method I ob- 
1crve, 1aid he, in this matter, is ſo vulgar, thut 
perhaps when you hear it, you will laugh wat 
me. Certainly, ſaid I, Iſchomachns, it is 4 
Thing not to be laugh'd at: For it is evident 
that he, who can make Men fit to command 
others, can teach the Doctrine that a Maſter 
ought to obſerve, and conſequently can in- 
ſtruct a King: You therefore who can do this, 
are lo far from deſerving Laughter, that you 
„ juſtly merit the greateſt Praiſe. : 
What a Maſter \I/chomachus reply d: The other Animals, So- 
eee crates, are taught Obedience by two ſeveral 
kim means: Partly, by being puniſh d, when they 
will not obey; partly, by being rewarded, 
When they obey wich readineſs: Thus Colts 
are taught to obey thoſe that break them, by 
being treated with kindneſs when they are 
gentle and obedient to the Bridle ; but When 
they are ſtubborn and reſty, chey are made to 
feel ſome uneaſineſs, till they ſubmit to the 
Will of the Rider. Thus Dogs likewiſe, tho! 
they are much inferiour to Man in Under- 
: ſtanding, , are nevertheleſs brought to ran 
round in a Ring, to tumble over upon their 
Heads, and to ſhew many other Tricks by the 
like Method: For when they obey, we give 
| them ſomething to cat, and make much ol 
= them. 3 
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of SOCRATES. 
them; but when they will not do what we de- 


ſire, we beat them. Now Men may be ren- 


derd more obedient by Diſcourſe and Rea- 
| ſoning, if we demonſtrate to them that it is 
for their advantage to obey. And the ſame 
Dilcipiine which ſeems to be that we uſe with 


Beaſts, will conduce very much to make Sei- 
vants obedient : For if you gratify their De- 
fires in eating and drinking, you will gain a 


great Power over them. Ambitious Inclina- 


tions are likewiſe encourag'd by Praiſe: For | 


the Minds of ſome are no leſs thirſty of Praiſe, 


than others are greedy of Meat and Drink. 
For theſe Reaſons, when I give Inſtructions | 
to thoſe, whom I def gn to appoint to be my 
Bayliffs, and to overlee my rural Affairs, I 
obſerve in effect the ſame method towards FE 
them: For I take care that the Shoos and 
Cloaths that are to be given to my Labourers, 
be not all of the like Make and Value; but 
ſome better, ſome worſe than others, chat K 
may beſtow the beſt on thoſe that. behave 
themſelves beſt ; and the worſt on che worlt 
Servants. For methinks, Socrates, 1 perceive © 
a great affliction in the Minds of good Ser- 
vants, when they obſerve that they work bet⸗ 
ter than others, and nevertheleſs receive the 


ſame Rewards wich thoſe who will not take 


Pains, nor undergo any Danger, When OCca- 


lion requires. Wherefore, I by no means ſut- 
fer the Good and Bad to be alike rewarded ; 
bur commend my Bayliffs, when I ſes they 


have diſtributed the beſt ro thoſe thar have 
beſt deſerv'd them, bur if I perceive that thro! - 
Favour or Impartiality any undeſerving Ser- 
vant have recciv'd the beſt Rewards, I paſs'd 
it not over, but chide che unequal Payliff, and 


endeavour TO ſthew him that he ought not to 


WM > - d 


| Fidelity requiſite 
in the Bayliff. 


do ſo, even for his own Intereſt and Ad- 
vantage. 


chus, if when you have taught a Man to com- 
mand others, ſo that he can make them obe— 


perfectly qualify'd for the Office of a Baylif, 


* ſides thoſe you have already mention'd ? He 
muſt beſides, ſaid Iſchomachus, abſtain from 
converting to his own Uſe, the Goods that 

belong to his Maſter, and take nothing from 
him by ſtealth: For if he who has in hi 

Hands the Fruits of the Land, and other Ef- 

fects of him whom he ſerves ; 'embezzles and 
makes them away to his own Uſe, what will 
all his Care in Husbandry avail his Maſter? 


is abſolutely au And for this Reaſon I 
bbſcrve ſome Maxims, partly of the Laws of 
Draco, partly of Solon, by which I endeavour 
to make my Servants Honeſt and Juſt to me.. 
No thoſe Legiſlatours ſeem to me to have Yi 
made many Laws that tend to the advance- 
ment of Juſtice: For they have ordain'd, That 
they who are convicted of Stealing, ſhall be 
find, thrown into Chains, and puniſh'd with N you 
| Death: And this theſe Laws preſcribe, to the ¶ beſi 
end the Thief may not enjoy the Advantage of be. 
what he has unjuſtly taken from others. By bos 
obſerving therefore ſome Things in theſe ſcie 
Laws, and others that are in the Laws of the ¶ Act 

| Kings, I endeavour to make my Servants ho- brir 
neſt in the Adminiſtration of the Goods they Nſelf 
have in their Hands: For the Laws of Draa fr d 
and Solon only appoint Puniſhments for Of- Ne 

- tenders x : Bur the "py Laws do not only pu. 
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Tell me in the next place; ſaid I, Veboms. 


dient to him, you then look upon him to be 


or will he want any other Quatificarions, be- 


Therefore, ſaid 1, you muſt teach him to be 
Juſt likewiſe. T1 nee reply*d : That too 


ni 
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| niſh the Unjuſt, but order the Juſt to be re- 
warded: Whence it comes to pals, That ma- 
ny who are Unjuſt, eſpecially if they are 
greedy of Gain, when they obſerve that the 
Juſt become the richer becauſe they behave 


themſelves juſtly, refrain from committing any 


Injuſtice. But when I obſerve any, who, 
tho' they reccive Favours and Benefits, never- 
theleſs act unjuſtly ; I throw them off as Men 
of inſatiable Avarice, and have nothing more 
to do with them. On the other hand, thoſe 
whom I find not only to be the more careful 
todo well, becauſe they are the better us'd, 
by reaſon of their Honeſty, but to be defirous 
likewite to gain my Eſteem ; I treat like free- 


born Perſons, and not only reward them 


with Gifts, but ſhew them Reſpect and Ho- 
nour, as to good and honeſt Men. For a Man 

deſirous of Honour ſeems to me, Sccrates, to 
differ from one greedy of Gain in this, that 


when there is occaſion, he is willing to un- 


ſelf took care of it; nothing more can be de- 
ir'd of him; and ſuch a Baylitf is an invalu- 
JJ... 


dergo any Difficulties, to expoſe himſelf to 
any Dangers, and is always careful to abſtain _ 
from diſhoneſt Advantages. Now when you 
have ſo far prevail'd over the Mind of any 
Man, that he wiſhes you to ſucceed in all 
Things, and is become zealous to promote 
your Intereſts ; when you have inſtructed him _ 
beſides to know how to order every Thing to 
be done in the beſt manner; when he knows 
how to command others, and makes a Con- 
ſcience of being Juſt and Honeſt in all his 
Actions, ſo that by his diligence your Land 
brings you in as much Profir, as if you your 
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But omit not, ſaid I, T/chomachus, to tell me 
what you have. already flightly hinted at; I 
mean, That it is of great importance to know 
in what manner every particular Work is to 
be done; for you told me that Care and Dili- 
- gence will avail nothing, unleſs a Man under. 
ſtand what is needful to be done, and how, 
Iichumachus rep,yd: You now, Socrates, bid 
me teach you the very Art of Agriculture? 1 
would know, ſaid I, how it comes to pak, 
That Agriculture enriches ſome that are Skil. 


ful in ic; and ſuffers others, who are not {6 


Agricultute is a 


knowing, to live all their Days! in Want, cven 
tho' they apply themſelves to it with the Ut- 
_ moſt of their Care and Induſtry. To this 
purpole, {aid he, eee IJ will now take no- 
tice to you, of the Generoſity, it I may ſo 
call it, of this Art to Men. For why may not 
that be {til'd Generous and Noble, which is | 
_ moſt uſcful, moſt pleaſant to Practiſe, moſt 
i honourable and acceptable both to the Gods 
and to Men; and beſides all this, moſt eatic to 
learn? We call choſe Animals generous, which, | 
tho' they are beautiful, ſtrong and uſcful, are 
nevertheleſs tame and gentle to Men. It think, 
ſaid I, Iſchomachas, 1 ſufficiently underitand | 
What you have been telling me concerning 
the manner of inſtructing a Bayliff: For ! 
ſuppoſe I have learnt, how to behave my ſelf 
towards him, ſo as to create in him a Bette re 
of my Welfare: What I am to do to make | 
him diligent, fit to govern others, and juſt in 


8 all his Actions. But you were ſaying, That he 


who would manage rural Affairs as he ought, 
muſt learn what Works are to be done, 480 

how, and when to do cach of them: Now! in 
my Opinion, you have not been particular 
encugh! in thele- Matters: For what 7 it 

| | 18 
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fanify to ſay, That he who would be able to 
write what is dictated to him, and to read 


what he has written, muſt Fr to know the 


muſt know the Letters; but no Man knows 
the Letters one jot the more for this Inſtru- 


| Letters; for all I am taught by this is, that he 


ation. Thus too I am fully convincd, That 


he who would take Care of rural Affairs aright, 


| muſt underſtand Husband ry: But tho' I know 


this, I am never the more advanc'd in the 
Knowledge of that Art; and therefore if 1 
{ſhould undertake to practiſe it, I ſhould me- 
thinks be like the Phyſician who went indeed 
regularly to viſit his Patients, but knew not 
what was proper for them to take: To the 
end therefore that I may not be like him, teach 


me the ſeveral Works of Agriculture. 
Agriculture, ſaid he, Socrates, is not ts hard 

to learn as the other Arts; which take up ma- 

ny Years of the Learner ; Life, before he can 


Agriculture is 


more eaſie to 
learnt han rhe 
Ot her Art 85 8 


practiſe them {ſo as to get a Livelihood by 
them: But partly by looking upon the La- 
bourers, partly by Inſtructions by word of 
Mouth, you m: ay ſoon know enough of Aori- - 


culture to teach it to another, if you pleaſe. 


And I believe you are not ignorant, I hat you 5 
already know a great deat of 1 it, Now all 
other Artiſts take delight to conceal, in ſome 


meaſure, the Secrets of their Kee” Put 4 Pes 


ſant, who is skiiſul in Planting, is pleas d 5 
have Lookers-on: And to too is hs who ſows. 
the Corn as he ought : And if YOU examin 


him concerning any thing that {:ems to be 


well done: he will hide nothin ng from you of 


ſeems to make thoſe who follow that Occu- 


the method he oblerv'd in 46 ing it: And thus, 
Socrates, 1 in regard even to Civilicy, Agri 10 ulture | 


pation, Herder a, and. more frank and 
Q 3 TY: 1 
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open- hearted than others. Vou begin, ſaid bi 
by an Introduction fo alluring, as will charm 
your Hearers to attention : And becauſe ir is 
honourable to learn it, be you the more will- 
ing to teach me: Nor will your Inſtructions 
be any ways diſhonourable to you; tho in- 
deed it is à great Shame in me, to be i ignorant 


of theſe Affairs; ; 9 ſince they | are ſo 
7 uſeful. 


 Inftrations c. T N the firſt place, ſaid he, Socrates; 1 will 


cerning AC"! 


> Jas. Hee Cir ee EW: You, That what they who talk much 
e begins the Of Agriculture, but never practiſe it pretend to 


. very difliculc, has no great Mytery i in it; 
ken from Reno I mean, to know the difference of Soils : For 
97 5 2 ſay they, He who would till his Land with 
cl OM daucceſs, ought firſt to know the Nature of the 


Soil. And they are in the right, ſaid I, to ſay 


Sow, nor what Plants it will be moſt proper 
to ſer. We may knew, added I/ chomachus, 


what any Land will bear, and what it will | 
not, if we take notice of the Fruits and Trees. 


And when a Man once knows the Nature of 


the Seil, ic will not be expedient for him to 


endcav our to force his Land to bear what na- 


turally it will not. Por by Sowing and Planting | 
any ching elſe he will not have fo large a Crdp, 


as of what the Soil will willingly produce, and 
Þ ing to macuricy: Put if through the floth 


and lazineſs of the Owner it caunot declare 
ics Strength, the true Nati re of it may more 


certain iy be known by the adzoining Grounds, 
tin by inquiring oi the Neighbours. And 
even tho it be unculcivated, it yields Tokens 
el its Naturc: For that Which e 

ruits 


| ſo: For he who has not diſcover'd what the | 
Soil WL. = bear, cannot, in my Opinion, be cer- | 
, tain, nat Cords it will be beſt for him to | 
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Fruits that are fair and large, will, if it be 
| tilld, bear planted Fruits of the ſame kind 
chat are large and fair likewiſe. And thus 
they, who are not perfectly skill d in Agri- 
culture, 15 diſcover the Nature of each Soil. 
Methinks, laid I, I/chomachus, you have ſuf- 
FF ficiently inſtructed me in this matter, ſo that 
need not abſtain from Agriculture, ſuſpect⸗ 
ing that I cannot diſcover the Nature of the 
Soil. For I call to mind what the Fiſhermen _ 
are wont to do; who, when they are follow. _ 
ing their buſineſs at Sea, neither ſtand ſtill to 
look upon the Land, nor go ſlowly forward, 
but Sail ſwiftly coafting along the Shore ; ; yet 
when they ſee the Fruits the Country bears, 5 
they ſeruple not to give their Opinions of the 
goodneſs or badneſs of the Soil; but blame 
one, and praiſe another: And thus I ſee that 
they ground their Judgment of the goodneſs 
of a Soil on the ſame Reaſons as do the skil- 
ful Husbandmen. Upon what Point then, 
ſaid he, Socrates, would you have me begin to 
diſcourſe to you of Agriculture? for I plainly 
ſee that I am going to inſtruct you concern- _ 
ing the culture of the Ground, who know the 
moſt that belongs to it as well as my ſelf. -- 
ſhould be glad, ſaid I, Tchomachns, firſt to 
know this ; In what manner it is beſt to till 
the Earth, in order to have the molt plenritul 
Crop of Wheat or of Barley 2 D 
I need not tell you, ſaid he, That the . 
low Land muſt be prepar d for ſowing? I _ 1 
know it muſt, ſaid I. What think you, con- usenet 
tinu'd he, of beginning to Plough it in the ess. 
Winter? I anſwer'd: It will then be too wet 
and miry. Do you think then it ought to be 
done in the Summer? No, ſaid 1; for it will 
then be 10 hard that the Cattle will tcarce 
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be able to turn it up. Perhaps then, added 
he, we ought to begin this Work 1n the 
Spring. Thar Seaſon, ſaid I, ſeems to be the 


moſt proper, becauſe the Ground is then the 


moſt eaſie to move and work. Nay more, ſaid 


he, Socrates ; the Graſs and Weeds being then 
turn'd upſide down by Ploughing, grow rot- 


ten, and ſerve in ſome meaſure. to manure 


How to pre pare. 
the Ground tor 
ing. 


and dung the Ground: But it is not yet time 
to ſow the Seed, if you expect it to produce 


a plenteous Crop: For in my Opinion, to 


make the Fallow perfectly good, it ought to 
be clear d of all manner of Weeds, and lie 
awhile baking in the Sun. I anſwer d; I agree 


with you in all this. And do you think, {aid 
he, That this can better be done, chan by 


phon teaches that 
Men ought not to 


fow cheir Corn 


till 


turning the Earth often in the dummer? 1 
| know for certain, That there is no better way | 
to kill the Weeds, and Roots, and to have the 


Soil bak'd by the Sun, than by Ploughing it 


about Midſummer, andeven in the Heat of the 
Da * And if the Fallow be prepur'd by diging 
it, the Labourers ought to clear it of Weeds 


= Roots. They ought, ſaid 1, to throw | 


on the Snrface of the Ground to dry and 


withcr there, and to turn the Earth fo, that 
the Sun muy ſcorch aud bake the crude Parrs | 
"Of ar; Methinks, ſaid he, Socrates, we ſeem | 
to agree in Opinion concerning the Fallow: £14 
anſwer'd: We certainly do. 
When it is beſt _ 
to ſow: the 
Ground. 


Concerning the Time to ſow the Som 


do you not, {aid he, Socrates, take that to be 


the molt proper, which has been approv d by 


the Practice of former Ages, and which even 
all Men in our Days find by Experience to be 


beft 2 For when Autumn comes, they all look 


up to God, ro ſend them ſaalbanble Showers. 


:hat they may jow their Corn, All 12 
8 3 at 


d 
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ſaid I, Nes agree in this, That by their 
good- -will they would never commit the Seed 
to the Ground when it ĩs dry. For they who Sow 
before God has commanded tnem, have been 
forc'd to ſtruggle with many inconveniences, 
and ſeldom have a plenteous Crop. Therefore, 


ſaid 1/chomachus, all Men are agreed in Opinion 


till God has given 
them a Token to 


do ſo. 


Cicero interprets : 
this to be in the 


Rains that fall in 
November. 


upon this Matter. We ougut, faid 1, to agree 


in the Things that God himſelf teaches. us: 


For Example: All Men think it beſt to go 


thicker cloath'd, it they can, in the Winter, 


than in the Summer: And in that Seaſon too | 
all Men make Fires, it 1 7 have Fuel. But 


many, ſaid ebene, di 


7 in this, Socrates: 


Whether it be beſt to Sow late, or early, or be- 
tween both. God himſelf, ſaid I, ſends us 
not all Years alike: One proves beſt to Sow _ 


early, another late, another between borh. 
And are you, Socrates, of Opinion, That any 


one of theſe Seaſons is to be made choice of : 
before the other, whether a Man Sow much, 
or but a little Sed ; or would you have him 2 


begin very early, and continue to Sow very 


late? I anſwer d: In my Opinion, Tſchoma- 
cba, it is beſt to have a ſhare in the whole 


Sealon : For 1 think it much better always to 
have as much Wheat as is neceilary „than at 
one time too much, at another not enoug 

You are then of the ſame Opinion, ſaid he, 
Socrates, with me in this matter liccwile, and 


thus you, who pretend to learn, have made 2 
right Judgment of this Affair, even without 
any Afliitance from me, who have taken upon = 


me to inſtruct you. = 

But is there not, ſaid 1. A ai ne method : 
to be oblerv'd in ſowing the Secd ? Let us, 
ſaid he, Socrates, conſider this Point alſo. And 


beſt I luppoſe you- are not to be told, That it 
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The Memorable Things 
muſt be flung out of the Hand. I have, ſaid 
1], ſeen them do ſo. But ſome, ſaid he, can 
ſcatter it equally, and others cannot. That, 


ſaid I, proceeds from want of Practice: For 
neither can a Choire of Muſicians keep Time 


with one another, unleſs they have been usd 


to play in Conſort. You are in the right, ſaid 
Iſchomachus. But one Soil is thinner and more 


light, one thicker and more heavy than an- 


other. What do you mean? ſaid JI: Do you 
call that Soil thin and light, which is poor and 
weak; that thick and heavy, which is rich 


and ſtrong? He anſwer'd : You have ſpoke | 


my Meaning: And therefore I ask you, whe- 
ther you would ſow more Seed in one of them, 

than in the other, or both of them alike? In- 
deed, ſaid I, I uſe to put more Water into 
ſtrong Wine chan into weak; and when L have 


Burdens to carry, to lay the heavier Load on 


the ſtronger Man: And if a great many Men 


Were to be maintain'd, I ſhould think it Juſt, 
that they ſhould keep moſt, who had the great- 


eſt Eſtates. But tell me if a weak Soil be 


made ſtrong, muſt we ſow it the thicker ; in 
like manner, as we lay a heavier Load upon a 


Beaſt that 15 grown ſtrong, than we did on the 


ſame Beatft, when he was weak? Then 1/cho- 
 machns laughing, ſaid : You are merry now, 


Socrates : But this I would have you know : 
After you have down the Seed, if there fall 


much Rain to nouriſh the Ground, ſo that the 


Corn comes up Very thick, it will do well to 
turn it again with che Plough for that wil 


beas Food to the Soil, and make i it get ſtrength 
as if it were dung'd anew, But it you ſuite: 


your Land to bring to maturity ali the Coin 


that ſprings from the Seed, it will at length 


: grow Wenk, and lcarce | be able to bear much 
Corn 


— 
e 


. ow »59 
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Corn; even as a weak Sow can ſcarce nouriſh : 

A Litter of many Pigs. I reply'd : According 
to this inſtruction, T/chomachus, the Land that 

is poor and weak ought not to be ſown thick, 
True, ſaid Iſchomachus: and you confeſs it to 
be ſo, by ſaying you are wont to lay the light- Z 
eſt Burden on the weakeſt Beaſt. 


1 


But why, ſaid I, do you uſe Weeding-hooks : 


in your Fields of Corn? You know, anſwer d 


Iſchomachus, that there falls a great deal of 


Rain in the Winter. Now ſuppoſe that ſome 
Corn, by means of thoſe great Rains, is co- 
ver'd with Mud, and on the contrary, that the 


Earth is waſh' a: away from the Roots of other; 


Care to be taken 
ot the Coru alter 
ic ls COME up. 


beſides, that much wet Weather produces = 
Weeds, as it is wont to do, that grow up with 


the Corn, and choak it. It is certain, ſaid I, 


That all this may happen. And do you not 


think, ſaid he, That in any of theſe Caſes, 


the Corn wants ſome aſliſtance : 2 Moſt cer- 


tainly. And what would you do, ſaid he, to 


help the Corn that is cover'd and oppreſs "hb 


with Mud? I would, ſaid I, gently ſtir, and . 
lighten the Earth. What, {aid he, when the 


Roots are bare, and appear above Ground! 5 


anſwerd; I would ſprinkle them over with 
Earth. What if Weeds ſpringing up with the 
Corn, choak i ic, and rob it of its Nouriſhment : 8 


As Drones, that are wholly uſeleſs, take from 


Bees the Honey they have labour d, and laid 
by for their own Support? I anſwer'd : T hat 


the Corn may be the better fed, thoſe Weeds 


muſt be kill'd; in like manner as it is of abſo- 


lute neceſlity to drive the Drones from the 
Hive: And I ſuppoſe that for this purpoſe you 
make uſe of 3 We do lo, ſaid 


Ichomachus. But 1 am n reflecting, ſaid 1, of 


What 5 


""t 
ji 
{ 
1 
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How to cut 
down the Corn, 
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what preat force it is in all ſort of Diſcourſe 
and Arguments to make uſe of apt and pro- 


per Similitudes: For by making mention of 
Pr. 1:05, you have provok'd me to Anger againſt. 


tlie Weeds, muca more than you did, when 
you ſpoke only of the Weeds themſelves. But 


the Cern, when it is ripe, muſt be got in: 5 
Therefore pray teach me the method you ob- 


{_rvc in that matter likewiſe. 


No doubt, ſaid he, but you bien this 


as well as my ſelf: You know that the Corn 


muſt be cut down? I do ſo. And when you | 


are about that Work, ſaid he, do you ſtand 


wich the Wind, or againſt the Wind? Not 


againſt it cerciinly, ſaid I, for it would be 
troubleſome both to the H ands and Eyes of the 
Ren: 0 have the Stalks blow againſt them. 
Is you chuſe to cut it near the Ear, or cloſe 
to the Ground. That, ſaid J, is according 4s 
the Corn is in height: For if it be ſhort, | 


would cut ic che lower, that I might have the 
mot Straw : But if it be high, think it is 
beſt to cut it about the middle of the Stalk, 


that neither the Threſhers nor the Winnowers 


may have a necdleſs Labour: Beſides, 1 be- 


licve, That the Scubble that is left, will, if it 
58 burnt, and mixt with Dung, help to mend 
tic Ground. Yeulce, faid he, Socrates, That 
J have taken you in the very Fact; for you 
know as much of Harveſt as do. 

It ces fo, faid |: But I have a Mind to 


"ct og the know Whether 1 endend any thing of 


n 85 


Threſhing likewiſe. You know, aid Ic] 
chus, That we make uſe of Cattle tO trend out 


the Corn; That under the Name of Cattle 
are comprehended Oxen, Mutes, and Rorles: 


And you believe that thcie Cattie know no. 


thing 


2 
0 
4 

1 

( 
1 
N 
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the Wheat from 1 Chaff; and this = call -: 


winnow the reſt, or will you firſt lay aſide 


the Chaff of the other would fly among it, 


again. Indecd, ſuid Nr o gates, YOu under 
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thing of the Matter, but only trample the 


Corn as they are driven about. How, laid I, 
ſhould Cattle underſtand any thing of what 


they are doing? To whom then, ſaid he, be- 


longs the Care to ſee that the Corn be trod 


equally, and in all drag alike? No doubt, 
ſaid I, to the Threſhers: For by turning, a and 
always putting under their Feer what is not 


yet trod, they carry on the Thraſhing equat- 
ly and in good order, and do cheir Bufineſs 
the ſooner. You ſce now, ſaid he, That you 
underſtand this part of ubandry as Welt as 
my ſelf. 


After this, ſaid * Thom, achuys, we > ſep arate oy 3 


A. 


winnowing or fanning the Corn. Teil me 


then, Socrates, ſaid Ichomachus, do you not 


know, That if you begin this Work, in that 
part of the Floor where the Wind comes in, 


the Chaff will blow all over the Floor? I 
cannot, ſaid I, but do ſo. And therefore, 


{aid he, it will fall among the Corn. It will 


then, aid I, be beſt, ſo to order the matter, 
that the Chatf may de carry. d over the Corn, 


into the void part of the Floor. Suppoſe, ſaid 


he, we ſhould begin ro winnow in that Place, 


which is fartheſt from the entrance of * 


Wind? It is plain, ſaid I, That the Chaff will 
then be blown where it ought to be. But, 


continu'd he, when you have winnow'd and 
clear d the Corn to the middle of the Floor, 
will you leave it ſpread there, and continue to 


that which is a! ready fann d? I would, ſaid J, 
lay that aſide in a heap by it ſelf; otherwiſe 


and thus I ſhould be oblig'd to fan it over 


jt and 
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ſtand the winnowing part ſo well, that you 
are able to teach it to others. Truly, ſaid I, 
] was ignorant that I knew any thing of it. 


And therefore I am thinking that perhaps I 


am only ignorant likewiſe that I underſtand 
what belongs to melting of Gold, that I can | 
play upon the Flute, and draw Pictures, ſince [| | 
never was taught any of thoſe Arts neither, any 
more than Agriculture. Now, ſaid I{choma- 
chu, you ſee, Socrates, that | was in the right, 
do tell you, That Agriculture is the moſt ge- 
nerous of all the Arts, becauſe it is the moſt 
JJ mm EY 
I ſee now, ſaid J, that it is ſo, Iſchomachus, | 
Let when | was beginning to talk to you of | 
the ſowing of Corn, I knew not that 1 under- 
ſtood any thing of it. But does not the plant- | 
ing of Trees belong likewiſe to Agriculture? 
Iſcbomachus anſwer d: It does. How then, | 
ſaid 1, can | be thought to underſtand that 
Art, who know nothing of Planting? Have 
you, ſaid I/chomachus, no knowledge of it? 
How ſhould t, ſaid I, who know neither in 
Wbt ſort of Soil it is beſt to Plant, nor how | 
deep the Plants are to be ſet in the Ground; 
how much of them is to be bury'd, nor how 
to place them to the beſt advantage to make 
them ſprout the ſooner. Come on then, ſaid 
Iſchomachus ; and learn what you know not. 
I know you have ſeen the Trenches, that are 
dug for the Plants: I have ſo, ſaid I, very | 
often. Did you ever ſee any that were above 
three Foot deep? I never, ſaid JI, ſaw any 
that were above two and a half. Have you 
ever ſeen any that were above three Foot 
broad? No, ſaid 1, J never obſerv'd any that 
were more than two. Did you never, ſaid 
he, ſee a Trench, that was under a Foot Sor. ” 


a 


of ee 


No, ſaid 1, never under a Foot and a half: 
For in digging the Ground, the Plants would 
be dug out, if they were planted no deeper. 


Obſerve, Coerater, ſaid he, you are not ignorant, 
that we dig our Trenches not more than two. 
Foot and a half deep. I cannot, ſaid |, but 


have taken norice of a thing that | have ſeen 
ſo often. Can you, faid he, by looking up- 


on the Soil, diſtinguiſh whether it be wet or 


dry. I believe, ſaid i, the Soil of the Moun- 


tain Lycabettis to be ary, and that of the Fens 
of Thaleron to be wet: And that whatever 
Soil is like either of thoſe, is either wet or 


dry. Would you dig a deep Trench for Plants 


in a dry Ground, or in a wet. Certainly, ſaid 
I, the drier the 'Ground is, the deeper ought 

to be the Trench. For if you dig deep in a 
wet Soil, you will find Water; and it would 
not do well to plant Trees in Water. Iam of 
the ſame Opinion, ſaid he: And you have _— 


therto ſeen how to make the Trenches, 


which you are to plant the Trees. Now if - 
you would have them ſhoot up very faſt, do 
you believe that the Bud of the Plant will 
ſooner pierce through a ſoft Earth that is new- 
ly till'd, or thro' a hard and untill'd Soil? It 
is evident, ſaid I, That it will ſooner ſhoot. 5 
up thro' a Soil chat is cultivated, than thro' 
one that is not. It is beſt then, ſaid he, to 
till the Ground from time to time: But do 


you think that the Plant will take Root, 


and ſpring up the ſooner, if it be planted - 
ſtrait upright, or if that part of the Shoot, 


that is in the Ground be plac'd obliquely, and - 
like a Gamma laid down in this manner (C)“ 
No doubt, ſaid l, it is beſt to plant it oblique- 

ly : For by that means ſeveral Eyes or Buds 
will be under Ground ; and Young {hots will 


Cf pring 
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| ſpring up from each of them; as I obſerye 


that Branches ſhoot from Buds in the Bodies 


of Trees. And when many Twigs ſhoot out 
of the Earth, i take it that the Plant thrives 
- Apace. In all this, ſaid Iſchomachus, you and 


Lare of the ſame Mind. Now tell me, whe- 
ther you would lay the Earth lightly on the 


Plant, or preſs i it down hard about it. I would 


preis it hard, ſaid I; for otherwiſe the Earth 


Would be ſo locle, that the Rain would make 


it like Mud, and the Sun would dry it to the 
very bottom: Thus the Plants would be in 


danger of growing rotten thro' too much 
moeiſture; or the Koots might be heated and 
wicher'd, 'by reaſon of the drineſs and looſe- 
neſs of the Earth. | ſce, ſaid Ichomachus, by 
this Anſwer of yours, That you know what 
belongs to the Planting of Vines roo, as well 
 as1do. Bur, faid |, are Fig: Trees planted i in 
the ſame manner? I think to, anſwer d 1/cho- | 
machus; and all forts of E ruic-Trees likewile. 
For why ſhould what is fit to be done in plant- 
ing of Vines, not be proper in planting any 
other ſorts of Trees? But how, ſaid 1, are 
we to plant Olive-Trees? You ask me this too, 
ſaid he, only to try me; for you know it as 
well as | do. For you ſes that the Trenches | 
for Olive-Plants are dug deeper than | for Other 
Trees, becauſe they are generally planted 
along 'the Roads. You ſee too that ther 
are Stocks in all our Plantations : That we 54 A 
dirt at the Roots of all the Plants. I own, 
ſaid l. that | ſee this generally done: And if 
you ſee it, ſaid he, is there any thing relating 
to it, that you do not know ? Are you igno- 
rant that we lay a Pot-ſhard, or a Tile over 
the Dirt? I confeſs, ſaid l, Iſchomachus, i know 
all you have mention'd ; And Jam again think- 


ing 


bd 9 "8 : ny 
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ing with my ſelf, why when you ask d me in 
N if I underſtood the metnod of Plant- 
uh deny'd that I did: Nor indeed did 1 


beſtere I ſhould be able to tell you the man- 


7, 


ner of it. But when you begun to examin 


me particularly concerning it ; Tanſwer'd you, 


as you tell me, as well as you your ſelf could 


have done, who are eminent for your Know- 


ledge and Skill in Agriculture: And when I. 
reflect on your Way of queſtioning me as to 


each Particular, I doubr Whether interroga- 


tion be not a fort of Doctrine: For while you 


lead me through Things that 1 know, and 


each me others like to chem, and that I know 
not; you perſuade me, I think, that I know 


thoſe Things, of which I thouglit my ſelf ig- 


norant. And it I ſhould ask you, faid Iſcho- 


machus, whether Oy Were good or not; 


ſhould I perſuade you that you knew the way 
to try it, and that you could diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the true Coin and the counterfeit? 
And if 1 ſhould queſtion you concerning 
Trumpeters, ſhould I perſuade you that you 
know how to ſound a Trumpet? If of Painters, _ 
that you could draw a Picture? and in like 
manner of other Things of the like nature? 
Perhaps fo, ſaid I: Since you have perſuaded 
me that I am skill'd in Agriculture, tho' I am 
certain that no Man ever taught me that Art. 


l Not ſo, ſaid he, Socrates : But I told you be- 


fore, That ſo great is the benignity of Agri- 


culture to Men, that it immediately makes 5 
em skilful in it, "who but ſee it practis d, or 
but hear the method that is obſerv'd in the 


practice of it: Nay, it gives us of it ſelf ma- 


ny very uſeful Inſtructions : Firſt, the Vines, 


by climbing up the Trees, if any Trees are 


That Vines teach 8 
"Io V. 8 ill them. 


near them, thew 1 us how we ought co prop 
| i R . = : them 
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apace. 
1] are of the fame Mind. Now tell me, Whe- 

ther you would lay the Earth lightly on the 
Plant, or preſs i it down hard about it. I would 


neſs of the Earth. 


ſaid he, only to try me; 
well as 1 do. 
for Olive-Plants are dug deeper than for other 
"3006; 
along the Roads. 
are Stocks in all our Plantations : 
dirt at the Roots of all the Plants. 
ſaid l, that 1 ſee this generally done: And E 
you ſee it, ſaid he, is there any thing relating 
„ that you do not know ? Are you 1gn0- 
rant that we lay 
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ſpring up from each of them; as I oblerye 
that Brauches ſhoot from Buds in the Bodies 
And when many Twigs ſhoot out 


of the Earth, i take it that the Plant thrives 
In all this, ſaid Iſcbomachus, you and 


pris it hard, ſaid [; for otherwiſe the Earth 


Would be ſo locke, that the Rain would make 
it like Mud, 
— "ary bottom: Thus the Plants would be in 
danger of growing rotten thro' too much 


and che Sun would dry it to tlic 


mciſture ; or the Kocts might be heated and 


wicher'd, by reaſon of the drineſs and looſe- 
1 ice, ſaid Iſchomachus, by 
this Anſwer of yours, That you know what 
belongs to the Planting of Yines roo, as well 
as l do. 
the ſame manner ? I think to, anſwer d Iebo- 
machus; and all ſorts of F ruit- Trees like wile. 
For why ſhould what is fit to be done in plant- 
ing of Vines, not be proper in planting any 


Bur, ſaid , are Fig Trees planced in 


other ſorts of Trees? But how, ſaid 1, are 
we to plant Olive-Trees ? You 25k me this too, 
for you know it as 
For you lee that the Trenches 
becauſe they are generally planted 


That we lay 


4 Pot-ſhard, or a Tile over 


the Dirt? I conteſs, ſaid l, Iſchowachss, | know 
all you have mention d: And 1 am again think- 


You ſee too that there 


1 own, | 
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ing with my ſelf, why when you ask d me in 


* if I underſtood the method of Plant- 


„ 1 deny d that I did: Nor indeed did I 
Nee I ſhould be able to tell you the man- 
ner of it. But when you begun to examin 
me particularly concerning it Lanſ wer'd you, 
as you tell me, as well as You your ſelf could 


have done, who are eminent for your Know- 


ledge and Skill in Agriculture: And when T 
reflect on your way of queſtioning me as to 
each Particular, I doubt whether interroga- 
tion be nota ſort of Doctrine: For while you 
lead me through Things that I know, and 
woe me others like to chem, and that I kno! vp 
you perſuade me, I think, that I Know- 
trols Things, of which 1 thought my ſelf ig- 


norant. And if I ſhould ask you, faid Iſcho- 


machus, whether Money were good or not ; 
ſhould I perſuade you that you knew the wa "I 


|| to try it, and that you could diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the. true Coin and the counterfeit? 
And if I ſhould queſtion you concerning 


Trumpeters, ſhould I perſuade you that you 


know how to found a Trumpet? If of Painters, 
that you could draw a Picture ? and in like 


manner of other Things of che like ere? - 2 


perhaps fo, ſaid I: Since you have perſuaded | 


me that I am skill'd in Agriculture, tho' I am _ 
certain that no Man ever taught me that Art. 
Not ſo, ſaid he, Socrates : But I told you be- 
fore, That ſo great is the benignity of Agri- 
| culture to Men, that it immediately males 
em skilful in it, who but fee it practis d, or 
but hear the method that is obſerv'd in the 
practice of it: Nay, it gives us of it ſelf ma.. 
ny very uſeful Inſtructions: Firſt, the Vines, ' Tha Vines teach | 
by climbing up the Trees, if any Trees are 
near them, thew 1 us how we ought. to prop 
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them up. Then by ſpreading abroad their 
Leaves, white the Grapes are yet young and 
tender, they teach us, That to be much ex- 
pos d to the Sun is at that time hurtful to 
them, and that they. require to be hid in the 
Shade. But when the Time is come for the 
Grapes to be ripen'd in the Sun, they ſhed 
4 their Leaves to ſhew us, That the Fruit ought 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


the ſooner. And laſtly, by bearing at once 
 lome Grapes that are ripe, while others are yet 


manner as we do the Figs as foon as they are 

come to maturity. | 
1 then ask'd him this Queſtion : Ha comes 
it to-pals, Jebomachus, ſince what relates to 
Ag riculture is ſo eaſie to learn, that all Men 
225 know alike how they ought to practiſe ; It, that 
by ſome thrire all too have not the like Succeſs in it: But 

while ochers are 
while others cannot get themſelves Neceſſaries 
for Life, but are ruin 1d by running into Debt? 
Tchomachus anſwer'd me thus. I will tell you 
the reœaſon of this too Socrates : 
Kno aha. or Ignorance of Agriculture in the 
Peaſants that is the Cauſe why ſome of the! 


— as 
he — rr 
8 * 


: culeul Ce 


Want. And you have ſcarce ever heard it 
laid, Thar fuch a Man's Land produc'd but 
little, becauſe his Corn was not ſow'd as it 
-  ovght, nor His Plants planted in good Order; 


per for Vines, and therefore planted them in 
a barren Earth; nor becaule he was ignorant 
that he ought ro Plough his Fallow belore he 
ſow'd it, or that it is good to dung the 


| He had no Crop of Whear, for he took no 
| | care 


to be expos'd to the Sun, to help it to ripen 


green, it teaches us to gather the ripe, in like 


2 . * 


L | undoue by Agri- that fome live in great plenty of all things, 


4. 


It is not the 


flow in Plenty, While others are oppreſs d with 


Mt Pd 34 AH 


nor becauſe he knew not what Soil was pro- 


Ground: Bur it is much more frequently ſaid: 


< 


ee 


ly end 
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care to dung his Land, nor in ſowing 1 it: He 
had no Wine becauſe he took nor care in plant- 


ing and tilling his Vines ſo as to make them 
fertile; he had no Oil nor Figs, for he us'd 


no diligence to have them. 'Theſe are the 


Things, Socrates, in which Peaſants behave 
them differently, and therefore proſper not 
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alike. We ſee that even of Generals of a like piigence ufefal 
capacity to command, ſome are better, ſome 19 all things 


worſe than others, by reaſon of their dili- 
gence: For thoſe very things, which all of 


them, nay, even moſt of the common Soldiers 
know are tit to be done, ſome of them only 
do, others neglect them: For Example; they 


all 'of them know alike, That when they are 


to paſs thro' an Enemy's Territories, it is beſt 
for them to march with their Troops i in order 
of Battel, as much as the Country will per- 
mit, that they may be ready to fight if there 
ſhould be occaſion ; and yet tho” they all 
know this, ſome only take care to do fo, others 


not: They know that 'tis beſt to have 2dvanc d 


Guards and Sentinels before their Camps, both 
by Day and by Night, and yet but fome of 
them obſerve to do 10, while others neglect it. 
There is ſcarce a Soldier to be found, hue: 
knows, That when they are to march through „ 
Defiles and narrow Pailes, 'tis belt to ſecure . 
thoſe Poſts, before the Enemy have taken pot- 
ſeffion of them; nevertheleſs ſome only are 
careful to do lo, others not. Thus all Men 
know that Dung is very uſeful”; in Husbandry, 
and fee that it is ; produc' din a manner of its 
_ own accord; yer how well ſdever they know _ 
ho it may be procur'd, and how calily they. 
May have plenty of ir, ſome take care to pro- 
vide themſelves wich ir, While others neglect 
to do lo. God. WI1O is above. [ends us Rains, 
— 5 by 
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by means of which all hollow Places become 
mooriih, and the Soil it ſelf produces ſeveral 


ſorts of liccle Shrubs and Weeds, of which he 
who. is about to ſow his Corn, ought firſt to 


clear it: Now even theſe, when taken from 
the Ground, and laid in Water, produce ſome- 


TOR that 1s very grateful to 'the Earth: For 


Weeds, and all other Things of the like na- 


ture, when laid in ſtanding Water, turn into 

Dung. And all Men know the remedy a Soil 

requires when it is either too wet for Sowing, 
Or 0 ſalt tor Plauting : They know how to 
make Ruls to drain away the Water; and to | 
correct the ſaltneſs of the Soil, by mixing it 


with others that are not ſalt, and with moiſt | 
as well as dry: Yet ſome are negligent of all 


theſe things likewiſe, while others are careful 


to practiſe them. But if a Man be wholly 1 ig 


norant of what a Soil will bear, and can nei- 
ther lee any Fruit: nor Plant it produccs, and 
if he can meet With none can tell him the 
nature of it, is it not much eatier for him to 
make trial of any soil, than of 4 Horſe, or a 
Man? For no Soll w ill deceive by falſe Ap- 
mearances, but gives manifeſt Tokens of the 
2 Truch, and honeftly ſhews what it can, or 
cannot bear. And rhe Earth ſeems to me to 


SL plory -, and exccllently well to make trial of 
che 81 tothtul and induſtrious, by Offering and 


_rSuring nothi ing, but What is calie to Jearn 
and know. For it is not with et e 5 
us with the other Arts; which Men, plead- 
ing their Ignorance, may juſtly ET 

fuives trom following: Bur none are ignorant 


them- 


chat che Earth, when it has receiv'd a Denelit, 9 


makes a gra irctul return: And when it is culti- 
_ vated by Agriculture, manifeſtiy reproaches a 
Lochtul M. nd: None Oy perſuade them 


eh ves 


r 
ſelves, That Men can live without the Neceſ- 
fairies of Life; and he who knows no other 


Art, by which he can get a livelihood, and 


will not till the Ground; evidently diſcovers 


that he means to gct his Bread by cheating, 
_ Healing, or begging : Or elſe is wholly void 


of Realon. 


Ae told me beſides, That it impötted mie 
to good or ill ſucceſs in Agriculture, if a Man 
took care to make his Labourers, of whom 
there is frequently no ſmall Number, perform 
cheir Work within the limited Time; or if he 
neglected to do ſo: For a Labourer, who does 
his Task in time, is worth ten others: And 
one excels another in not leaving off beſore 


his time: But that to permit them to work 


| flothfully all the Day, delays at leaſt one half 
of the Work: In like manner as when two 

| Perſons ſet forward together on a Journey of 
two hundred Furlongs, one of them who makes 
haſte, gets ſome times to his Journeys end a 


hundred Furlongs before the other, tho' they 


are both Young, and in perfect Health : The _ 
reaſon of which is, becauſe one of them is 
mindful of the Buſineſs, for which he under- * 


26 


took the Journey ; while the other loiters a- 


way his Time by Fountains, and in refreſhing 
Shades, and by regarding every thing as he 
goes along: : Thus too in the Labours of Hus- 


bandry, there is a great diſterence berween 


thoſe who do what is commanded them, and 
_ thoſe who do not, but invent Pretences to ex- 
cCuſe themſelves from working, and get leave 
to be idle. And to do our Work well, or to 


be careleſs in doing it, are as much different, 


as working hard is from being idle. They Who 
are appointed to dig the Vineyards, are to take 


| care o Clear the Vines of Weeds and Br ambles: 
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But if Fr ſlubber over their Work in ſo care- 
leſs a manner, that they grow more rank and 


in greater abundance than before, may we not 


juſtly ſay, That ſuch Labourers were better 


have been doing nothing? Theſe are the 


Things that are much more prejudicial to a 
Family, than thoſe pretended Ignorances, with 
which ſome colour their Negle&s: Now ſince 
all the Expences muſt be provided for out of 
the Land, if it be not cultivated in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make it bring in any Profit; what 


Wonder is it, if inſtead of flowing 1 = Vlenty, 
we find only Poverty. 


But my Father, continued Ihohomachus, pra- 


ctis d himſelf, and taught me the moſt effe- 
Ctual method, for thoſe who will ſpare neither 
| Pains nor Diligence to improve and get an 
Eſtate by Agriculture: For he never ſuffer'd 
me to buy any Land ready cultivated; but ad- 
vis d me to purchaſe only ſuch, as: chrough the 
negle& or indigence of the Owners, was un- 
Hill'd, and leaſt ſtock d with Plants. And he 
Was wont to ſay, That Land well-cultivarcd 
was {vid at a great rate, and that nothing could 
be got by buying! it: He held beſides, That 
there is no picaſure in Things that afford no 
proſpect of Advantage; but that whatever we 
enjoy that is capable of Improvement, attords 
the greateſt Delight: Nor is there any greater 
Improvement ro be made of any thing, than 
if a barren uncultivated piece of Land be made 
- fruicful. And indeed, Socrates, we have ing 


piov d ſeveral Farms to that. degree, that they 


Vill now fell for many times as much as they 

would have done formerly. And this Inven- 

tion, tho' it be of ſo great value, is nevertheleſs 

10 caſie to learn, That tho' this be the firſt 
time that e ever r you heard i it mention d, you go 

Sts hence : 
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hence as knowing in it as my ſelf, and can if 


you pleaſe, teach it to others. Nor did my 
Father ever learn it from any Man, or find it 


out by dint of Study; but by the delight he 
took in Agriculture; and he often ſaid, That 
nothing pleasd him more, than to purchaſe 

a {pot of Land, that would at once keep him 
5 imploy d, and be an advantage to him by im- 

proving it: For ind<cd, er ale, he was, 
think, of all the eAthenians natural ly tlie molt : 


tond of Agriculture, and a Country Life. 
Hearing this, I asked him this Queſtion : 
5 Tell me, ſaid I, I/chomachus ; did your Father 


keep all the Farms he improv'd; or did he ſell 7 
them, if he could find a good Price for them 25 


He {old them to be ſure, anſwer'd Iſchomachus: 
But ſo great was his fondneſs of rural Labour, 


than he had no ſooner fold one, than he 
bought another, that was uncultiy vated W 
room off it. + reply'd: You repreſent your 
Father, Iſchomachus, to be naturaliy as much in 
love with Agriculture, as ſome Merchants are 
greedy of getting a hes ſtock of Wheat: Inſo- 
much that wherever they hear there is plenty 


of that Grain, they embark immediately, and 


ſail to buy it, even to the Countries that lie 


beyond the Agean, Cuin, and Sicilian Seas. 


And when they have got as great a quantity 5 
of it as they can, they bring it away wich 
them, and that too aboard the ſame Veſſel in 
5 Which they truſt their own Perſons. And tho' 
the * have occaſion for Money, they will not 
ſell it at the firſt place they come at; but carry _ 
it where they hear it is in moſt eftecm, "and- 


bears the higheſt Price, and there expoſe i ic to 


Sale. Now your Foe: ſeems to me to have 
Agriculture. To this 
F * d: Tou are in jeſt now, So- 
KR 4 5 crates: 


been no leſs fond 


N 
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4 he Maſter praiſes his Lailors, and they their 
Maſter: The others come in lazily and diſla- 
ty d; the Maſter not only blames and bears 

| ill-wiil to the Seamen, but they hate and ſpeak 
ill of him likewiſe. In like manner ſome 

Generals are different from others: For ſome 

of then behave chemſelv. 'S io to their " 
| | chat 
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_ crates : Nevertheleſs, I take Pa Architects 


to be no leſs in love with Building, who ſell 
the Houſes they have builr, and immediately 


fall ro building of others. I proteſt to arch 


ſaid I, T/chomachns ; That J am of your Opi 


nion, and believe that all Men love hel 
things by which they hope to gain ſome Profit. 
Bur I am thinking, T/chomacbus, how excel- 
lently the whole ſeries of your Diſcourſe has 
| ſupported the Argument you pretended to 


make good: For you took upon you to prove, 


Thar the Arc of Agriculture is of all others 


the moſt eaſie to learn: And I am very fully 


_ perſuaded from all you have ſaid, that it is ſo 
indeed. No doubt of it, faid -Iſcbomacheis : 
But as to the Art of commanding and govern- 
ing others, which is common to all Actions; J 
as well to Agriculture, as to the adminiſtra- 91 


tion of the Civil Government, and of dome- 


tick and wariike Affairs, ] agree with you, | 
har ſome excel others in Judgment. As in 
_ Ships, that make daily Voyages at Sea, there | 
are Jome Walters, who by exhorting the Ma- 
tiners, fave found the Art to excite and ſtir 


them up to work che \ cilel Wich cheartuineſs, 


aud of their own accord : While Others Who 

have not the Art to encourage their Crew, 
ſpend twice the time in going the ſame Voy- 
ige: Belides the tirit of them get to the Port 
whither they arc bound, and go aſhore mu- 


ally content and f{acisly's! wich one ancther : 


* 
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chat unleſs abſolute Neceſſity urges, they will 


neither undertake any Fatigue, expoſe them 


ſelves to any Danger, nor obey the Commands of 


their Leader: Nay, they conceive a great Opi- 
nion of themſelves, becauſe they dare oppoſe 
him: Nor if the Army receive any diſgrace, 
are they aſham'd or concern'd at it. Bur di- 
vine, good and skilful Generals, even tho' they 
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have theſe very Troops under their Command, 


as well as others, carry themſelves towards 


them in ſuch a manner, that they will rather 
die than behave themſelves cowardly, and 
think it honourable to obey, nay, take delight 


in being obedient to the Orders of their Lea- 


der, willingly undergo all manner of Fatigues, 


and readily expoſe their Lives to danger. As 
ſome private Men are ſtirrd up to have an 
averſion to Idleneſs, and as we may obſerve in 
them as it were a created Deſire, a certain 
fondneſs of Imployment and Labour : So good 


Generals have the Art to excite in their T roops _ 


an Emulation of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 


ſome brave Actions, that they may be taken 


notice of above Their Fellows. And all Ge- 


nerals, whoſe Troops are thus: affected towards 


them, "become eminent Leaders in War: Not 
they, who have a greater ſhare of Strength 
than the Soldiers they command; who are 
better skill'd in throwing the Dart, in uſing 
the Bow, Who have better Horſes, are better 


Riders, and being arm'd from Head to Foot, 


lead on the others, and charge at the Head of 
them: But they, Who can win the Hearts of 
their Soldiers, and make them reſolve to fol- 


low them through Fire, or any other Danger. 


All Men allow thoſe to be the beſt Generals, 0 
whom all the Troops unanimouſly reſpect and 


wy; And as his Strength! is indeed lor mida- 3 
| ble, 
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ble, who has many Hands always willing to 


perform his Commands, ſo he too is indeed a 
great Man, who can atchieve noble Exploits, 


by Counſel and Prudence, rather than by meer 
Strength. And thus likewiſe in a Man's pri- 


Vate Affairs, whether it be a Bayliff, who 


Tommands the Labourers, or the Maſter him- 


ſelf, whoever has found the Art to make them 


work chearfully and be affiduous in their La- 


bour, never fails to improve his Eſtate, nor to 


acquire a great abundance of all Things. And 


indeed, Socrates, I ſhould wonder very much, | 
if Labourers did nothing extraordinary for i 


Maſter, who overlook'd them himſelf, and 


took care to puniſh the Slothſul, and to re- 
ward the Induſtrious and the Diligent: And he 


whole very Sight encourages them to Labour, 
and excites in them a mutual Strite and Emu- 
lation to outvie cach other, which is of the | 
greateſt moment in all Affairs, has certainly a 


regal Diſpoſition, and is fit to command others: 
And as this is a matter of the higheſt Impor- 


tance in all the Actions that are perform d by 


the Labour of Men, it is of abſolute neceſſity 
in the Affairs of Agriculture: But I do not 


pretend that it can be learnt by barely look- | 
ing on, or hearing it once repeated: On the 
contrary, I ſay ic cannot be attain'd but by 


Study and Inſtruction, nor without a natural 


That to be able 
to Command, is 


Gilt of Heaven. 


Diſpoſition, nor unleſs: a Man be qualiſyd 
for it from above: For to be able to com- 
mand; and render Men willing to obey, is 


N in my Opinion, a human acquiſition, 
but a Gift of = Ava which is beſtow d on- 


ly on thole who are initiated in the Myſte- | 
ties of Prudence: But to oppreſs unwilling | 
Slaves with Tyranny is, I think, given to 


none but thoſe, hogs che Gods have doom 4 
to 


of SOCRATES. 


10 dead a Life like that which Tantalus is aid 
to do in Hides, where he is eternally in dread, 
that he ſhall luffer Death a ſecond Lime, 


The End of the Fifth and Last 
BOOK of the Me- 
morable Things 
" Socrates. 
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